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stood, that, while they consider it their duty to adopt every means 
within their power to test the facts inserted in this Journal, they do 
not hold themselves responsible for their accuracy, which must rest 
upon the authority of the several Contributors. 
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OBJECTS -AND PROGRESS 
OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


12, Sr. James's SQuaRE. 





THE Statistical Society of London was founded on the 15th of March, 
1834, in pursuance of a recommendation of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society, and especially facts which can be stated nume- 
rically and arranged in tables. The collection of new statistical 
materials, it was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society’s labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication of 
those already existing, whether unpublished, or published only in an 
expensive or diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work of equal 
usefulness. It was also a prominent object of the Society to form a 
complete Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

Such was the purport of the original prospectus; and now that the 
Society is in the sixteenth year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows 
have every reason to revert with satisfaction to this outline of its 
objects; for it is very seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of science are all carried out with 
so much success as. has attended upon those which that prospectus 
describes. The resources of the Society were, in the first instance, 
chiefly devoted, under the direction of its Committee, to the collection 
of new statistical information, and to this great purpose a part of its 
funds is still appropriated. Its monthly meetings have cultivated 
among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and brought out 
the valuable results of much individual labour. Its journal has ful- 
filled the purpose of condensation and publication; and the valuable 
books and papers which have already been collected form a library of 
facts of. no mean utility. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Society, which contains an 
elaborate description of the scope and system of its labours, divides 
Statistics into the following chief sections:— 

I. The Statistics of Physical Geography, Division, and Appropria- 
tion; or, geographical and proprietary Statistics. 

Il. The Statistics of Production ; or, agricultural, mining, fishery, 
manufacturing, and commercial Statistics. 

Til. The Statistics of Instruction; or, ecclesiastical, scientific, 
literary, university, and school Statistics. 
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IV. The Statistics of Protection; or constitutional, judicial, legal, 
military, and criminal Statistics. 

V. The Statistics of Life, Consumption, and Enjoyment; or, of 
population, health, the distribution and consumption of the commo- 
dities of life, and public and private charity. 

All the departments of Statistics above described may be cultivated 
to the development of as many branches of moral science, and to the 
attainment of that true insight into the actual condition of Society, 
without which the application of remedial measures is purely empirical. 

Under this conviction, the original prospectus announced the 
intention of the Society carefully to exclude all ‘“ opinions” from its 
publications; not, assuredly, with the view of discouraging the proper 
use of hypothetical reasoning, but for the purpose of devoting the 
pages of its transactions to facts, and not to systems. In the pursuit 
of almost every investigation, the inquirer will adopt some hypothesis ; 
but its truth and completeness, or its fallaciousness and insufficiency, 
must be demonstrated by observation and experiment. It is therefore 
the main purpose of scientific associations to call forth and register 
the results obtained by these processes; and observation in the wide 
field of human interest supplies those “facts calculated to illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society,” which it is the design of the 
Statistical Society to “collect, arrange, and publish.” 

The pursuit of Statistical inquiries has already made such progress, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe, as henceforth, to be a 
necessity of the age, and one of its most honourable characteristics. 
Thus errors as to the actual condition and prospects of society are 
daily exploded, and more just data are supplied to guide the exertions 
of the philanthropist, the judgment of the legislator, and the specu- 
lations of the reasoner. The labours of the Statist, indeed, can alone 
assure us that we are really advancing in that knowledge of human 
interests in the aggregate to which it is no longer possible to deny the 
name of Science. 

The Statistical Society of London consists of an unlimited number 
of Fellows, admitted by ballot, without any entrance fee, but paying 
a subscription of two guineas per annum; of foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers; and of Honorary Corresponding Members, resident out of the 
United Kingdom; and it carefully cultivates a connexion with the 
several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those 
of Foreign Countries. Fellows elected in or after the month of June 
are exempt from paying their subscription for the current year. The 
Journal of the Society, published quarterly, is distributed gratuitously 
to all the Fellows; its library is one of circulation; and its Rooms and 
its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 
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Contributions to the Statistics of Sugar Produced within the British 
Dominions in India, By Lrevur.-Cotonet W. H. Syxus, F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Birmingham, 
September, 1849.] 


Tue Chamber of Commerce in Bengal, in September 1846, applied to 
the Government of India to procure for them a Statistical Return of 
lands cultivated in Bengal and the north-western provinces for the 
growth of Sugar-cane or Date trees, for the production of Goor or 
Sugar, desiring at the same time to know the probable consumption in 
each district. The object of the Chamber in requesting this informa- 
tion was to ascertain the capabilities of the soil in India, for extending 
the cultivation of sugar at a cost which would enable it to compete in 
the home markets with the foreign slave and free labour sugar, the 
prohibitory duties on which were removed by 9 and 10 Vict., cap. 63. 

The Indian Government complied with this request, extending the 
application to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. On the 
receipt of the required information, the Indian Government, in 1848, 
caused the tabulated statements, with explanations of them, to be 
printed ; constituting an official document. Although this document 
may be in the hands of interested parties in India, it has not been 
published in Europe, and is most probably little known. I may, 
therefore, be doing a certain amount of good in giving to it some 
publicity by submitting it to the Statistical Section in as condensed a 
form as is consistent with a perspicuous understanding of its details. 
It is not to. be denied, however, that the numerous instances of esti- 
mated land under cane cultivation—estimated produce,—estimated con- 
sumption—and the marked discrepancies between these estimates, 
even from neighbouring districts, much more froin distant parts of the 
country, lessen very much the value of the Returns, so that on the 
whole, they can only be considered as approximations to the truth: still 
I believe they are the only approximations we have. The document is 
designated “Statistics of British Hast India Sugar,” but I cannot claim 
for it a better title than “Contributions to the Statistics of Sugar 
produced in India.” 

Sugar in India is produced from several sources: the sugar-cane, 
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of which there are several varieties—the Date (Phenix dactylifera), 
Palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis) and Cocoa-nut (Cocos nucifera) 
trees: chiefly, no doubt, from the cane, but the produce from the 
palm tribe is not inconsiderable; for instance: 





Number of | Produce of Produce 








































Date Trees | of Goor in sasy is pikes . ie tec in lbs, 

used for | Maunds of a ogee ee ens aie per 100 

Sugar. | 82lbs each. pPFs upey: i al Trees. 

Mds. 8S. C. : 

Bengal ccciinsces.. 63,90,590 |10,37,445 | 7,59,558 | 2,86,519;} 16 9 52 1,330 

oe 288.0 654 47o| 1562 | 3.12 12% 270 
Provinces . . 


64,68,368 | 6,62,218 | 4,84,838 |1,61,6122 | 10 9 8/| 838 


2,50,063 216 158 532 | No average sees 


In the returns from Bengal and the north-western provinces, Date 
trees only are mentioned. In the returns from Madras and Bombay 
the date, palmyra, and cocoa nut trees are included, but very little 
sugar is made from these trees at Bombay; the juice which is daily 
drawn from the trees for the most part being fermented and converted 
into an inebriating liquor called Tarree or Toddy. As the Return of 
goor from the north-western provinces from this source is also small, 
the date trees are no doubt applied to the same purpose as in 
Bombay, for instance:—in the Delhi district 19,738 date trees pro- 
duced 528 maunds of goor, and in Rohtuk 451 trees are represented 
to have produced 126 maunds; and in no other district of the north- 
western provinces do the remaining trees appear to be used for the 
production of sugar. ‘The average produce to 100 trees in Bengal and 
Madras has reference only to trees of a mature age and in full bearing. 
The chief consumption of the saccharine juice of the cane, and that of 
the date, palmyra, and cocoa-nut trees is in the form of goor, which 
results from the first process of boiling down the juice to the con- 
sistency of bread-dough or putty. Subsequent manipulations improve 
the goor to khaur, dullooa, and sugar; 40 seers (822]bs.) of goor 
produce 26 seers (534 lbs.) of khaur, but 40 seers of goor produce 
only 134 seers (274 lbs.) of sugar. Dullooa is of a quality inter- 
mediate between khaur and sugar, 

The area under sugar-cane cultivation is returned in Bengal in 
beegahs of 14,400 square feet, equal, therefore, very nearly, to one-~ 
third of an acre; the produce in goor or sugar is returned in maunds 
‘of 40 seers, equal to 822lbs. avoirdupois, each scer, therefore, weighing 
2°057 lbs., and the seer is divided into 16 chettaks of 900 grains each. 

The following is the Return from Bengal, comprising nine territo- 
rial divisions, independently of Assam. ‘The information is arranged 
under the following heads:—Territorial Divisions, Districts, Land 
under Cane Cultivation, Produce of Goor, Produce per Beegah (or 
acre), Number of Date trees producing Goor, Return of Goor, Produce 
of 100 Trees, Total Goor preduced, Population, Consumption of Goor 


* On 19,738 trees only. 
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per Head, Total Consumption of Goor in each District, Balance of Goor 
for Export, and, finally, Average Produce of Goor per Beegah for each 
Territorial Division. These several heads of information comprise all 
that it is desirable to know, provided the facts and figures were accurate. 
I have no doubt that neither zeal nor intelligence was wanting in col- 
lecting the information; but admitting that some of the cclumns of the 
tabular statements are filled up from absolute data, with a sufhcient 
assurance of accuracy, the deductions from the details in these state- 
ments bring out such discrepant results, that inaccuracies must exist 
somewhere. For instance: in the produce of goor per beegah, the 
produce of goor from 100 date-trees, and the consumption per head, 
the first ranges from 19 maunds 20 seers (1,598 lbs.), in Pubna, of the 
Moorshedabad division, to 1 maund 38 seers (116 lbs.) at Cachar, in 
the Dacca division. In regard to the produce from 100 date trees, it 
varies from 50 maunds 11 seers (4,122 lbs.) at Dacca, in the Dacca 
division, to 83 seers (17lbs.) only at Balasore, in the Cuttack division ; 
and for the consumption of goor per head of the population we find 
that it varies from 20 seers (40 Ibs.) at Hazarcebaugh, in the division 
of Hazareebaugh, to a seer (2 lbs.), or even less, at Pooneah, Bhaugul- 
poor division; Rungpoor, Moorshedabad division; and Lohurdugga, and 
Maunbhoom, in the Hazareebaugh division. And it is not that these 
contrasts are found in widely separated tracts, differing greatly in 
physical and social circumstances, but great discrepancies, although 
not to the extent above noticed, are met with in neighbouring districts. 
No doubt the varying fertility of the soil, and the age and luxuriant 
growth of the trees of the palm tribe will occasion very great dif- 
ferences in the products from different localities; and notwithstanding 
these discrepancies, the averages reduce the final results of the quantity 
of goor or its equivalent in sugar available for exportation, to a con- 
dition which admits of their being subjected to the test of the quantity 
absolutely exported from Calcutta; and the comparison is unex- 
pectedly satisfactory. The Bengal and Benares divisions have an 
available export of sugar of 16,90,803 maunds (61,8954 tons), and 
the quantity actually exported from Calcutta, according to Wilkin- 
son's Commercial Annual in 1845-6 and 1846-7, was respectively 
18,39,3874 maunds (67,3341 tons), and 17,15,217 maunds (62,789 
tons). The produce of cultivation, therefore, seems understated, and 
there is probably more truth in the Return from Bengal than an 
analysis of its details would seem to justify. The districts in which 
the accuracy of the Returns is questioned for their low produce, are 
Baraset, Hooghly, Burdwan, Bhaugulpoor, Monghyr, Poorneah, Cut- 
tack, and Koordah. Rungpoor, in the Moorshedabad division, com- 
pared with the neighbouring localities, gives a very questionable 
out-turn. Lohurdugga returns more than an average produce, but the 
neighbouring districts of Hazareecbaugh produce infinitely less. The 
Returns from the Patna division are believed to be correct. The 
produce from the date trees at Dacca is so disproportionately large as 
to render the Return very questionable. The smallness of the Return 
per 100 trees at Jessore, the principal seat of the date-sugar cultiva- 
tion, is accounted for by the unproductiveness of the young trees 
planted since the opening of the home market for East India sugar, 
The following is the abstract of the Returns from Bengal. 
B2 
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Abstract of Returns of the Manufacture and Consumy 
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ae oy Produce 
Pere Beegah of Goori ~ pene Bbegah. Trees | Goori ap epee 100 Trees, 
14,400 Number. 
Square Feet. 82 lbs. a 82 ibe: wade 
Mie Be Gk 
.| Jessore*..;..... 600 0 0 6,585 14 10/10 89 0 |25,00,000) 3,65,853 26 5/1425 52 
24-Pergunnahs| 4,000 0 0] 39,024 15 9) 9 30 32) 20,000 9858 26 5/29 10 114 
Burdwan. ...... 37,512 0 0) 4,00,160 39 0/10 26 113} 34,177 LI79 20° 7| 8 18 02 
Hooghly ...... 18,000 O O| 1,46,341 18 8) 8 5 34 5,000 ie eyL ce) 12/39 0 0 
INUAGEA Lc ..5+% 3.479 0 0} 31,823 16 9/9 0 22] 6,238,823) 1,383,456 3 14/21 1 92 
Bancoorah V2000" OF 0} 1517,073 6hls) 9) 30 ee ae yids bcs 
Baraset ......... 4,000 0 O| 15,609 80 4] 3 86 14) 6,00,000| 1,17,073 6 13/19 20 73 
Totalitees: 79,591 0 O| 7,56,118 21 5 37,838,000} 6,25,867 12 8 
Bhaugulpore...| 16,875 0 0) 51,219 20 7/3 1 8 | 4,00,000) 
Dinajpore ...... 20,000. 0 0} 2,92,682 37 11] 9 30 33) 700, 
Monghyr ...... 20,986 0 0 1 OL, 560 39 0| 4 83 92} 2,00,000 
Poorneah' <.254) 03,400 0) Oe 95, 121 38 0] 5 31 4 2,500! 
Mirhoot 2.655. 52,813 0 O| 7,80,487 32 3/14 31 2 | 2,00,600) 
Maldah ......... si ee ae Unknown 
Total ...... 154,424 0 0/14,21,073 7 5 | 8,03,200 
Cuttacks ne... 1543 7 1) WOjoll 35 6) 65383 —2 an ae fe 
Balasore! seere. 2,800 6 14 27,808 23 6| 9 387 4 11,615 25 24 6) 0 8 142 
Midnapore ....| 32,701 5 15} 3,70,103 14 10/11 12 114 we wee Seance 
Koordah ...... 4,343 412) 11,988 24 6) 2 31 1lg| 33,048 ae 
ANON, Poona 41,388 4 10) 4,20,412, 17 12 44,663 25 24 6 
Moorshedabad| 1,818 5 8} 20,580 9 12)11] 15 04} 30,394 7,488 22 7/2426 3235 
Bagoorah ...... 12,000 O Oj 1,75,609 30 4/14 25 52 0G oat 3a 
Rungpore ...... 19,403 0 O| 86,764 015) 4 4 152 20 of 
Rajshahye...... 4,000 O 0} 50,585 14 10/12 25 134 Be ae : 
Pulbnaseseee 5,000 O O}| 97,560 389 0/19 20 73) 14,000 3,414 25 5/2415 98 
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INST eno roncbee eos 566 380 6 
INGMATCO YS sense OF Oma iz AN Le 
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Toul +..2| 6600 28). Bayo OOO axl 
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3 ea | ee GSTS |: SRE 
siveof Assam § 6,72,071 3 4167,43,772 16 6 63,90,590:10,87,415 9 §& 
9,37,278| The juice of which is reserved - 
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Sugar, Goor, &¢., in the Bengal Division. 
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Consumption. arte 
F [5 a el > Skill. |. Remains from Cane 
HOD. Goor in Maunds for Export. per Beegah ReMARKS. 
Rate per Head. of in each 
82 lbs. each. Division. 
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744, 46,688 11 11 * Jessore and Furreedpore are the chief 
1000 S521 38) 0 fields for the production of Date Sugar in 
152)]| About 4 Seers 14 Chs. of 2,26,116 38 14 of odito tone ee but ane ee eae 
840 82 Ibs. toa Maund in 1,85,468 11 11 PRE BS Pe Tee are, ee ene em aa 
736 |( - each District. 36,431 8 12 iNeeihe auviber of Hees here shows ine 
1000 58,5386 28 4 clude a tne prgportion ied since me 
9 opening of t uga tat a 
}000 63,658 21 7 witch ote still suDaDanGATe. oe a 
5S | i 2 Pree 6,52,021 3 11} 7,29,464 30 2) +9 26 0 | +Cane—Date being 16 Mas. 21 Srs.4Chs. 
neo ee ee ———— per 100 trees. 

1000} 92 Seers of ditto 4,87,804 35 2 
1000; 3 ; of ditto 87,804 385 1 
000| 92 ,, of ditto 1,95,121 38 0 
000; 1 » of ditto 39,024 15 9 
1000 | 10 » of ditto 5,85,365 34 2 
1000} 3 > of ditto £29,268 10 7 t This must be all imported, but chiefly 
ff  =—s ee from districts of the same division. 
1000} 6 Seers of 801bs. per Md. \1114,24,590 tS) None 9 8 31] 4 The consumption exceeds the produce 
i on S| B ou ao Sr. ; ln Fs 
1000 | 24 Seers of 80 lbs. § 48,875 30 3 Ae DOES eC OSU ae cna ee 
B95| 7h» of 82lbs, per Ma. | 1104324 2 8 aes Dn ESS a, 
328 | 16 és 35 a 2,67,455 36 9 etc., from the North, have ready sale. 
160; 7S.10C. of 80]bs. per Md.| 1,038,434 10 12 The rates of consumption are taken in the 
| aes Saas ei average ofthe other districts, the Collector 
883 | 73 Seers of 82 Ibs. 5,24,090 0 O| None 10 6 5 nol Ussing supped Eset ae Cr dies 
—— > by Mds. 1,03,651 37 14. 
1000} 28.5C.17G. of 80 lbs. 60,205 18 8 
000; 2 0 O ditto 43,902 17 9 
1000; O 11 5 ditto 44,95 ion Oot 
1000; 9 O O ditto 1,47,292 27 5 * There are many trees about Naldore, ° 
0G 5b 0: 0 ditto 73,170 29 4 Pooteah, etc., but the juice is not made 
i876); 1 14 38 ditto 48,780 19 8 into Goor. 
i876; 2 8 0 of 80 lbs. 417,710 1 6} 1,21,854 19 15)110 4 54! + Date yielding 24 Mds. 22 Srs, 4 Chs. 
a per 100 trees. 
‘(000 | 10 Seers 1,46,340 0 0 
10003) 12 -.,, 2,50:990, 0) 0 
1000! 1 Seer 54 Chittacks 48.508 0 0 
000 | 15 Seers 6 op 1,46,340 0 0 
is0G) 5  ,, 89,486 0 0 
Biers FPN aes 4,684 0 0 
800 | 62 Seers 6,86,348 O O} 2,54,304 0 0} 6% Mds, 
C [es 312,195 414 
UO) rey c 2,04,878 1 15 
0) | °c 4,26,829 10 12 
Co | ier 3,391,707 12 10 
| See eee ef Sees 
1000 7 Seers 5 Chs. of 82 lbs. 12,75,609 30 3/13,58,658 24 5| 16 6138 
Sn Hey te ai ne sc 
. | coo vee tee vee The only export is 3 to 400 Mds, from a 
a factory. 
jurn |) 1 SeereachforMughsand; 10,825 0 0 
0) Burmahs | Sule OPRO 
i) 6 Seers for Natives. 2,082 0 0 
xe) 12 ,, for Bengallees. ion 020 
| || Seo 17,253 0 0 None ore The consumption exceeds the produce 
EE EERE EER eee Peed el by Mds. 11,081. 
244 | 20 Seers 6 Chs. of 80 lbs. 93781027 12, 11 
000; 1 Seer ditto OV eae. 4 
000} OSeer10Chs. ditto 9,756 4 O 
,244.| 5 Seers 6 Chs. of 82 lbs. 1,99,490 28 2) 10489 2 21 3 27 Il 
ee ———————— ————— 
,000| 5 Secrs 1 Ch. of 80 lhs. 99,609 30 4 
950 Oe ts ditto LAP ROIS MOA sul 
',000 9 lbs. 64,000 O 0 

5 Seers 10 Chs. of 82 Ibs. | 8,40,867 2 15 None *5 212) * Date giving 16M. 318. 10 C. per 100 

ae trees. The consumption exceeds the pro- 
aa ee duce by Mds, 1,08,2 3 6 6, 
5 Seers 124 Chs. of 82 Ibs. | 55,37,779 34 10/22,48,437 80 10, 10 1 53) Pate yielding 16 M.98.5 C. Der wince ss 





he rate. in Jessore being 14 M. 25S.5C., 
and in Furreedpore 24 M. 15S. 93. C. 





<icating liquor and not manufactured into Goor. 
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From the above Return it is seen that under the Bengal Govern- 
ment 672,071 beegahs, or about 224,027 acres, were under sugar-cane 
cultivation, producing 4,937,404 cwt. of goor, or 82,290 tons of 
sugar; and 6,390,590 date trees produced 759,558 cwt. of goor, or 
12,6591 tous of sugar, but owing to the average home consumption of 
nearly 12 Ibs., (11924) per head of goor, equal to 67,5774 tons of sugar, 
the quantity remaining for export amounted only to 1,642,320 cwt. 
of goor, or 27,372 tons of sugar. 

North-Western Provinces. —The next Return in the order of 
proximity is that from the north-western provinces; it is brought up 
to June 1848. The Licutenant-Governor,; Mr. Thomson, has for 
some years past so carefully and perseveringly elaborated the statistics 
of his Government with a view to obtaining an accurate knowledge 
of the entire population and resources of the north-western provinces, 
comprising an area of 43,937,062 acres, and a population of 19,733,742 
souls, that although the Return under its different heads is founded 
upon estimates, there is full assurance that no labour will have been 
wanting to insure accuracy as far as was practicable. Discrepancies 
exist in the out-turn per acre of goor in the different districts, but 
nothing approaching to those in the Bengal Return, the limits being 
(with two exceptions where the cane is scarcely grown) from 514 Ibs. 
per acre to 3,480 lbs. per acre, the average being 1,410 lbs. of goor, 
- or 4 ewt. 12 Ibs. per acre, the average of Bengal being nearly double 

this amount. One-third of these amounts is the produce of sugar 
from goor. In the districts of Agra and Azimghur is found the 
maximum produce per acre, Azimghur being the principal sugar- 
growing district of the north-western provinces, the adjoining district 
of Goruckpore being the next greatest, both of them being in the 
Benares division; Goruckpore and Benares producing respectively 
834 Ibs. and 750 lbs of goor per acre, while Azimghur is represented to 
produce 2,790 lbs. per acre. 

The estimated number of date trees in the north-western provinces 
is 258,071, but in the districts of Delhi and Rohtuk only is sugar 
made from them to a very limited extent; 19,287 trees in Delhi 
produce 42,240lbs. of goor, while 451 trees in Rohtuk produce 
10,080 lbs. of goor, the average to 100 trees in the first case being 
218 lbs., and in the last 2,234 lbs. It is scarcely possible both can be 
right. The remaining date trees in the north-western provinces are 
either not tapped at all, or, if tapped, the juice is fermented to make 
the inebriating liquor Tarree. It is in the estimate of the consump- 
_tion of goor and sugar per head that the discrepancies are of a 
character to render its truthfulness more than questionable. In the 
Dehra Dhoon the inhabitants are represented to consume 962 Ibs. of 
goor (32 lbs. sugar) per head per annum, while in Mirzapoor, with a 
surplus produce, only 6} Ibs. (24. lbs. sugar) per head are consumed, 
and in the neighbouring district of Benares 64 lbs. (214 Ibs.) per head 
are consumed. In the mountains of Kumaon and Gurhwul it may be 
supposed that less than a pound of goor or sugar may be consumed ; 
but in the thinly peopled valley of the Dehra Dhoon the consumption 
of 967 lbs. per head is improbable. The area under sugar-cane culti- 
vation is estimated at 1,830,538 beegals or 610,1792 acres, and the 
total produce of the north-western provinces is represented to be. 
10,758,508 maunds of goor of 80 lbs, each, equal to 384,232 tons, or 
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of sugar 128,0774 tons; and as the consumption is estimated at 
217,983 tons, or sugar 72,6444 tons, there would remain available for 
exportation 166,299 tons, or of sugar 55,433 tons; but of this little 
goes to Calcutta, excepting from the Benares division. 

The production of goor from the Saugor division, roughly put at 
251,134 maunds, is not included, owing to some accidental arithmetical 
errors. 

The third Return is from the Madras Presidency, comprising 21 
districts. In this Return, as in the preceding, there are great discre- 
pancies with respect to the produce from a definite superficial area— 
in some districts called acres, in others potties—in others cawnies, and 
elsewhere vailies or moodahs, but the whole are in a parallel column 
converted into beegahs of 14,400 square feet, by a process which is not 
explained. In the district of Cuddapah as much as 6,564 |bs. of 
goor (at Madras called jaggery), nearly 3 tons per acre, equal to one 
ton of sugar, is produced, while in others (setting aside the woody 
regions of Malabar and Canara), as Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
1,278 lbs. (114 cwt.) and 1,434 lbs. (122 ewt.) are respectively pro- 
duced. The average of the whole NOUS per beegah is stated to be 
12 mds., 37 seers, 2 ch., or about 2732 ewt. of goor or jaggery, which 
would give less than half a ton of sugar per acre, The total extent 
of land under cane cultivation is 84, 947 beegahs, or, at three beegahs 
to the acre, 28,316 acres, producing 11,00,740 maunds of goor, 
equal to 13,104 ‘tons of sugar. At Madras the palmyra, as well as 
the cocoa-nut and date tree, : are used to produce sugar; the date, how~ 
ever, is only mentioned in Nellore and Cuddapah. The total esti- 
mated number of those trees is 6,468,368, but in six of the districts 
their sap does not appear to be used for the production of sugar, and 
in several others the Return of jJaggery is so small for the number of 
trees that it is plain the greatest part of the juice is used for conversion 
into tarree. The chief lovalities fur the production of sugar from the 
palm tribe are Tinnevelly, which produces more than the half of the 
total amount, Coimbatore producing one-sixth, and Salem producing 
about one-fourteenth. The total amount of goor or jaggery from the 
Return from trees is stated to be 662,218 maunds of 80 Ibs. each, equal, 
therefore, to 23,6504 tons of jaggery, or 7,8834 tons of sugar. Very 
little reliance can be placed upon the average “odes per 100 trees, 
considering that no statement is made of the number of trees in each 
district devoted respectively to the production of sugar and _ tarree. 
The out-turn in Malabar per 100 trees is put down at 3,092 lbs. of 
jaggery, while in Rajahmundry, with a million and a half of trees, the 
return is only 86 lbs. of jaggery per 100 trees. In the estimated con- 
sumption per head, there are not those violent contrasts as exhibited in 
the Return from the north-western provinces. The maximum con- 
sumption is 182 lbs. in Tinnevelly, and the minimum 1 Ib. in Canara, 
where, from tlhe character of the country and the people, the con- 
sumption might be looked for as small. The population of the 
different districts is not given in the Return, nor the total population 
under the Madras Government; but in a paper of mine on the Civil 
Justice of British India, read before the Statistical Society, I. had 
occasion to consider the total population about 13,046,484 souls; 
dividing this number into the consumption of goor, the result would 
give about 6,5 lbs, of jaggery, or nearly 24 lbs. of sugar per pexson. 
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Statement showing 8 Probable Quantity of Land Cultivated for Sugar in the Districts under 


No. 


ao oF O WE 


14 


15 
16 


oa 


18 


19 


eape tstimated 
Estimated Cultivation  |Beegahs| Procuce 
DIstRIcT. of Cane of (oF yagsery 
in Cawnies, &c. 14,000 Cane ii 
square | Maunds 
feet. : 
Maunds. 
Ganjam ...... INGLES Sia tas atae Phas Sao. 4,000 | 12,000 | 5,00,000 
Vizagapatam : eG ake 2,14,655 
OUUES histeceatacscuse: 224 
Rajahmundry or } 5,376 | 1,78,000 
; CEES tac sipiteressa tains « 3192 
Musulipatam ae 605 aad Ki None 
Guntoor ...... INGLES). San 228% Aoicaceeeroae 2 6 24. 
Goortoo each, equal HL 
Nellore ...... to1,37,8124 square } 14 122 240 
fect 
BeUSty s sidural) DETCS ias8 askaseenteensas 3,500 | 10,500 | 4,20,000 
Ceddapak: ©...) MCTES sacrciseseotsanroucss 4,694 | 14,082 |12,52,822 
Kurnool <:... INGEOS onseaceneicanacosier: 81 243 9,720 
Chingteput ..4 (Cawnie®’.2:..3........06.. 129 516 15,787 
Saleim-s...25.54 ACKER) Sacbtestexctecctie.s 1,083 3,249 86,615 
North Arcot 4} Caw nies,........d..000 4,512 | 18,048 | 5,388,705 
Seuth Arcot | CawnieS .....c5.000. sa. 1,006 4,024 | 1,04,415 
Tanjore syd { "2 ee cate canal) 2,020 | 34,741 
Madura ...... Cawalest ariate ane teees 136 544. 13,545 
Trichinopoly | Cawnies ........ Lees 1,027 | 4,108 | 74,669 
SCs eeeoacagenane Seale 62 
Timnevelly ... or \ 304 12,148 
Cawnies ..ie.sc. ai}. 76 
Coimbatore...| Cawnies ..icc...c0e..006-] 621 | 2,484 | 18,470 
Moodahs ..3......... 
Canara ..:... : or \ 3069 4107 87,540 
ENCES  sascetentenceses 
Malabar ..,... CAWMIGSmsasicenseoness eee 21 84, 268 
Madrvas .....: CAWANIES)  casde cee ocsetnece 60 240 8,749 
84,9474135,20,611 














hia Quantity of ne of 


Equal to 
Maunds 
of 80 lbs. 


Mds._ S. 
1,50,000 0 
67,090 20 

55,625 0 

Foy (> 40) 


1,31,250 0 0 
3,85,480 14 


3,037 30 
4,933 17 
27,067 _7 
1,68,345 10 


32,629 27 


oO Sic aS 


10,795 0 0 


4,245 
24,584 


to 


~w wo 
[@ 2) 


85194 27 8 


18,470 0 0 


10,481 


2,785 12 8 

















11,00,740 - 36 11g 














Average Estimated Number 
produce of 
per es ; 
Beegah. Palmira, &c., Trees. 
M.. 8: €. No. 
12 20 0 | Being Zemindary Districts 
G Particulars not known .. 
TO Ge SU a acceoacon saree 15,00,000 | 
ie 5. | vache see Beogiees 4,47,533 | 
Te 47 BB! | seks gees Bomegeet 8,58, 1534 
Palmira...... 184,744. . 
70 0 | | 
IDBEC. sheewiss : 84,139 | 
2,68,883 | 
TLQFeOXON KO) ie cosceigoand capo aC 31,382 
Palmira...... 1,42,827 } 
27 14 14 { 
Date %.... so. -0,02,29 iam 
7,25, L188 
TOs Oe oWelte soasenose oeovesee 30,000 | 
Or QO BG) |<. eeceteeehowsn.cs 20,107 | 
BES. Bosh 3B ..deeeekscesaes 4,00,044 
9.13 LUA) cai asadei wets 1,49 237 | 
8 <4) 5k| sdhvstscece aseaté 23,643 
a |f Palmira.,.... 20,038 
5 13 13 | \ Cocoanut ... 1,047 | 
21,085 | 
7 32 seaseeeenes . 141,016 | 
* almira..... 123° 
5 39 \egate os 51,953 | 
52,076 | 
12 22.11 | sisccoweteccsvees 17,42,60umm 
GIF BB) cdeceses herpes) 4,37,087 | 
t 10°0.| wx. ree: dood we - 12,300 
Palmira...... 36,442 | 
= ‘oon Hs 36,530 — 
72,972 
11 11 10 35,000 | 
64,68,368 | 
Jaggery from Cané.......1 : 
Ditto from Palmira, &c... 
etal... ve 
Deduct consumption ...:.. 


Remainder 
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“the Madras Presidency, the Probable Quantity of Sugar and Jaggery Produced, and the 
these Consumed in each District. 





























‘Hstimated Estimated Consumption of the District, 
produce Average whether in Sugar, Jaggery, or the raw ro ee 
iof Jagger Equal to Cane itself, the whole being reduced e ' ; 
from Mannds peednce into their equivalents in Jaggery in pee oe He a GN 
Palmira, of 80 lbs. ie maunds, computed at an average of heath OLE 
&e., idl per head durmg the year on the eerorn 
in Maunds. assumed or ascertained population. 
Maunds.|°- M. 8. C.|/M. 8. C. Maunds, Ib. oz. | Ibs. oz. dr. Ibs. oz. dr. 
ne id ae ey a wedenes BOCE Ocrt CUOREr cr aoe 1,50,000 0 O Sara. ay At 24 0 0 
Pe A 3 Pt Megs fe sapoakounocaranaseinpadantens . 2,14,655 0 0 pe a ue “Om 6 
The rate is not given in the 
E000 |. AT A000 0: be Us, GMOS) Apadrarcicsas Pua tis 48,000 0 0 | 114 0 ; La ail ea 
10,5434 Se a@) VOGT Sas I Meates aacaatet sie athe 26,916 15. 148). 2 12-0 24.10 15 2458 
6,000 MSR AS Oe SOO) We cece: hance radp scuades e(ib 10, 721 b 13 10 24 10 15 
5,8263 Palmira Jaggery ...... 5,8263 0 0 
” Date dittossisxecss...00 6,5084 0 0 {2 8 7% 25 Q. 0 
6,5083 Cane isto: Saenevecae. 28,2452 0 0 
12,335 33854.97 8 EAT | Sop pactiiccrts addsinan witrrcvacess> 405580.15,.10 
None ALT) WRATH IRs oat PE Loo 2,038,041 6 4 4 8 1 2540) 0 
1,186 Palmira Jaggery...... IESG, 0: 0 
} as af { Date ditt ne) 97002 0 0 {7 a 4 24 10 0 
27,002 Cane ditto irate 3,16,844 0 0 
28,188 Sen Or hy dk | Bel wareecnanneetnst ces snentncedts 3,45,032 0 0 
None Bs We eich oceeecncctepence tee eee 26,640 0 0 Ssh 0 oor 0 
13,235 BOO 37 ww O | CU 22 OF) Retcedrestidy. te renbset Stang 64,730 9 0 314 8 25% On 0 
1,49,998 AGS. Or Oy LE OS 12: |. ceveset cavaweadeeeSeres.cho0s 1,72,466 0 0 4 8 0 a5 OO 
53,7573| 16,800 0 0] 1110 6 un oie on Bere i; ys a 2 0 so OF 0 
| ‘ ane Ja@gery oo... 2, 8 
12,206 3012 96 0 16.6 814 Soin Bite os. oe 12206 0.0 |413 1812 I" 0 
94,221 18 12 
oe a ER BESO GE) 9 EG 24 10 154 
13,8173 4,263 33 8 | 2012 2 
47,720 T4.0T? 8) 0 | 10 8S O | Waa, ALAN ie 2,42,666 10 15 411 0 2 0 O 
} 8,6803 1269" 2010! |* (2° S2 BP ak aint acted se 83,349 9 6 3 6 12 2 0 0 
. {In Hindoo Tem- 
S ples and ior } 3,072 90,0 
3 Maramut ...... SO ae ‘4 
f By Population...... ; 9 6 
12,783,314] 3,94,160 25 0 /22 24124 | Ty Hindoo Tem. 
=} ples and ior } arr 9 0 % 0 0 
a Maramut ...... 
Ax | By Population...... 7,59,745 22 0 | 1812 0 
7,90,494 13 0 
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80,5263} 28,184 4 01] 38 26 7 
S The rate i iven i 
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| 35,20,611 | 11,00,740 36 113 
| 18,89,826 | 6,62,218 33 0 
| 54,10,437 | 17,62,959 29 113 
| 3276-783 | 10,67,720 0 0 


21,33,664 | 6,95,28 29 113 





* Assumed at 25 Ibs. per Maund. 
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The total produce of jaggery in the Madras Presidency is represented 
to be 1,762,959 maunds of jaggery of 80 lbs. each, equal to 20,9874 
tons of sugar, and the consumption is 1,067,720 maunds, or 12,711 
tons of sugar, leaving available for export 695,239 maunds of jJaggery, 
or 8,276 tons of sugar. 

Bombay.—Vhe fourth Return is that from the Bombay Presi- 
dency, and is brought up to April 1848; it comprises only an analy- 
sis of the Returns from the different collectorates, and does not enter 
into any details. The various discrepancies which no donbt exist in 
the out-turn per acre, the produce per 100 date trees, and the con- 
sumption per head in the different Zillahs or districts is not mm view, 
and comment upon them, therefore, is prevented. The Return, how- 
ever, has no more claim to absolute accuracy than the preceding; for 
the land under cane cultivation is ‘‘ estimated” as is the number of 
date-trees, and it contributes little more information than to show 
that the quantity of goor or sugar consumed within the Bombay 
presidency considerably exceeds the quantity raised within its terri- 
tory, and that for the present, at least, Bombay cannot contribute to 
the consumption of sugar in Great Britain; although, from my 
personal knowledge of the lands under Bombay, neither in the 
quality of the soil, its availability for cultivation, the means of irri- 
gation, or the character of the cane (of which there are four varieties), 
or the average industry and skill of the people, is there any insuper- 
able impediment to there being at a future time a surplus product of 
sugar for exportation. I have shown in my examination before Lord 
George Bentinck’s Sugar and Coffee Committee of the House of 
Commons, that a careful cultivator has ample profit upon cane culti- 
vation, even under the former discriminating assessments of field and 
garden cultivation, and as these assessments have lately been more 
nearly assimilated and the assessments generally lowered, the ad- 
vantage to the farmer of cane cultivation would seem to be increased 
rather than deteriorated. Nevertheless Bombay long has imported, and 
still continues to import large quantities of sugar for home consump- 
tion, beyond the quantity in transit from Java, Siam, and the eastern 
islands, intended for the markets of the Persian Gulf and Red Sea. 

The Return estimates the land in the Bombay presidency under 
cane cultivation as low as 25,782 acres, producing 6,52,311 maunds 
of 80 lbs. each of goor, nearly equal to 7,7654 tons of sugar, averaging 
somewhat more than 6 cwt. per acre, which is two-thirds less than 
the average out-turn per acre in the West Indies, which is represented 
to be one ton. The consumption per head is given in the Bombay 
Return at 8lbs., but upon what authority is not stated. The total 
consumption is stated to be 7,61,779 maunds of goor, or 9,069 tons of 
sugar ; being 1,296 tons of sugar in excess of the quantity produced. I 
should consider the quantity produced and the quantity consumed very 
considerably greater than is represented in the figures of the Bombay 
Return, the opinion being based upon the Returns from the other Go- 
vernments, as well as upon my knowledge of the habits of the people. 

Date, cocoa-nut, and palm trees are very numerous under the 
Bombay presidency on the line of coast from Surat to Malwan and 
Goa. 250,063 trees only are included in the Return, and as only 216 


* Maunds 1,09,252 consumed in excess of the produce in the Bombay Presidency, 
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Straits Settlements.—The Straits’ settlements of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, Province Wellesley, Singapore, and Malacca, being dependent 
upon the East India Company’s Government of India, the Governor of 
these settlements has supplied Returns similar to those furnished from 
the Indian presidencies. The land under cultivation is estimated, the 
number of cocoa-nut trees (there not being any date trees in the settle- 
ments) used in the production of sugar is estimated, and the popula- 
tion is assumed; with such elements the results can only be appryoxi- 
mate and problematical. 

The total number of acres under cane cultivation in the three 
settlements is 4,476 acres, producing 2,28,812 maunds of 82 Ibs. each 
of goor, or 2,792 tons of sugar. In Malacca the sugar-cane is con- 
sumed in its natural state, and in the two other settlements the 
average produce.per acre is represented to be, Prince of Wales’ Island, 
4,566 lbs. or more than two tons of goor per acre, or 134 cwt. of 
sugar, while in Singapore it is only 1,740]bs., or little more than 
three quarters of a ton per acre, or 5; cwts. of sugar. The produce 
from 19,175 cocoanut trees is 16,073 maunds, or 588 tons of goor, or 
about 196 tons of sugar. At Singapore the cocoanut plantations, 
which are of great magnitude, are too young to be brought to use at 
present. The average produce of goor per 100 trees in Prince of 
Wales’ Island is 308 lbs., and in Malacca only 46 lbs. The average 
consumption of goor per head in the three settlements ranges from 
111]bs. to 124 lbs., and these averages are derived from the consump- 
tion upon private estates in Prince of Wales’ Island and Proyince 
Wellesley. The population being assumed at 100,000, the consump- 
tion at 114]bs. of goor per head is 502 tons of goor, or 1674 tons of 
sugar, leaving available for export 2,719 tons of sugar annually. 

An analysis of the preceding Returns in a tabulated form gives the 
following results :— 
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: ee ae Trees, Ce one. Con- ae sumption Produce 

Geimas or Gareer ugar. |sumption Export of Sugar Kore 

5 Palm = . {per head. sa 
Tons. Tons. te. ewt. lbs. 

Beneal “ch... 224,027 | 82,290 | 6,590,590) 12,6592) 94,9492) 67,5772) 27,372 3 ¥ 39 
N. W. Provinces | 610,1794| 128,0773) 258,071 8 | 128,0852 72,6440! 55,441 84 4 12 
Madras. .osc.sc0s 28,3164] 13,104 | 6,468,368} 7,8834) 20,9874 12,711 82764 ae 9 26 
Bombay ......... 25,782 7,7652| 250,065 (e: 71,7733) 9,069 | None. 8 6 28 

otal sae 888,3042| 281,237 |13,867,092) 20,5583) 251,7954 162,0012| 9159894 

oat ae | 44763, 2,792] 19,175, 196) 2,988} 269 | 2719 |g | 0 27 





* From this is to be deducted 1296 tons’ consumption over production in 
Bombay, leaving available for export from India 89,7934 tons of sugar. 
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It is hence seen that 888,304 acres are under sugar cultivation in 
India, producing 231,237 tons of sagar; that 13,367,092 date, palm, 
and cocoa-nut trees producej20,5584 tons of sugar; that the total con- 
sumption of sugar in India is 162,0012 tons; Bombay consuming 
1,296 tons more than its own produce; leaving available for exporta- 
tion from Bengal, the north-western provinces, and Madras, 91,0893 
tons of sugar. The consumption per head averages from 24 lbs. at 
Madras to 84 lbs. in the north-western provinces, and the produce per 
acre ranges from 4 cwt. 12 Ibs. in the north-western provinces to 9 cwt. 
26 lbs. at Madras. 

The Straits’ settlements, independently of the above, have 4,4764 
acres under sugar cultivation, producing 2,792 tons of sugar, and the 
few cocoa-nut trees at present used to extract sugar produce 196 tons. 
The consumption is reckoned at 269 tons, about 34]bs. per head, 
Teaving available for export 2,719 tons of sugar. The produce per 
acre exceeds that in India, though falling far short of the West 
Indies, being 10 cwt. 27 lbs. per acre. 

The next consideration is the export trade of sugar from Bengal, 
which since the equalization of the duties in Great Britain on the 
colonial and Bengal sugar has rapidly progressed, the average annual 
value per maund having also gradually increased since 1836-7. _ 

The following table, compiled from Bell’s and Wilkinson’s Reports 
ef the Exports, commences from the three years previous to the con- 
cession first made in favour of the East India Company’s territories in 
Bengal :— 





Total 

















Exported Average bs 
Years. to Great “ votliee re Value. Value per Tons. a 
Britain. : hace, Maund. pene 
Mads. | Mds. Mads. Sicca Rs. | Rs. A. P. 
1833-34 ...00+ 92,963 1,97,6704 | 2,90,3633 25,08,224 | 715 13 
1834-35 ..00. 1,54,590 2,03,925 3,58,515 27,90,959 | 712 6% 
1835-36 ...... 1,95,587 1,73,1732 3,68,7602 28,52,515 | 7 11 9 
Co’s Rs. Posh 
1836-87 ......| 3,64,864 252,496 6,17,3603 51,38,460 | 8 5 2 22,600 98 S16 
1837-38: .,.... 5,95,856 2,18,915 8,14,771 67,18,911 | 8 8 113 
1838-39 ...... 731,838 1,37,269 8,69,107 74,683,088 | 8 9 42 
1839-40 ...... 7,382,651 1,11,238 8,438,889 73,60,036 | 8 11 64 
1840-41 ....., 17,17,290 67,5014 | 17,84,7914 1,64,68,898 | 9 3 72 
1841-42 ...... 14,52,5024 69,590 15,22,0924 1,39,16,426 | 9 2 32 
1842-43 ...... 15,73,1452 82,385 16,05,5380# 1,48,35,773 |9 38 Q# 
1843-44 ...... 15,36,4764 6,1044 | 15,4.2,581 1,46,04,641 | 9 7 52 
1844-45 ......| 15,18,009 21,1082 | 15,89,1172 1,46,91,956 | 9 8 8% 
1845-46 ....., 18,31,2633 |}. 98,1113 | 18,389,374 178,938,188 | 911 7 
1846-47 ..... .| 16,85,336 29,8814 | 17,15,2173 1,67,98,655 | 912 08 
1847-48 ..,... 16,36,5223 85,237 | 17,21,759# 1,66,28,524 | 910 62] 63,0283 | 26 7 8 








“The: privilege of importing into the United Kingdom sugar, the 
produce of Bengal, at the lower rate of duty, came into operation here 
in December 1836, by Act XX XII* of the Government of India. 
A gradual increase in the exports is perceptible from that year, 
though 1837-38 was visited by a commercial crisis in England. The 
very sudden rise in the export, which took place in 1840-41, is to be 
accounted for by the material reduction in the production of the 


‘* Extended to Madras by Act XV of 1839. 
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article in the West India colonies, in consequence of the Emancipation 
Law which had its effect there in 1838, a circumstance which led to 
an unusual high price for all descriptions in England during the year 
1840. The supplies fell off again till the further reduction of the 
duty from 24s. to 14s. on Bengal in common with the colonial Musca- 
vado sorts under Act 8 and 9 Victoria, cap. 5, passed in April 1845, 
in which year the export appears to have been the largest in the list. 
In 1846, the distinction which before existed between foreign and 
colonial sugars was brought within a narrower compass, and there 
was a scarcity of grain in Great Britain during that and the pre- 
ceding year. These causes, combined with the late commercial dis- 
asters, and consequent scarcity of money, seem to have in some 
measure checked the shipments of this staple, as will be apparent 
from a reference to the preceding table, but not to such an extent 
as under the above unfavourable circumstances might have been 
expected, 

“Tt has been already observed that in various districts in Eastern 
Bengal there are thousands of date trees which are still unbearing ; 
the production of which may at no remote period materially add to 
the present aggregate production; and it is an ascertained fact that 
the cane cultivation in Lower Bengal is fast improving from the 
Otaheite (known by the natives as Bombay) cane, which has been of 
late years substituted both for the sake of its quality and yield.” 

I am indebted to my friend Mr. Porter, of the Board of Trade, for 
the following valuable table, which enables me to contrast the con- 
sumption of sugar per person in England and India. 


Imports of Sugar into Great Britain. 












































Quantity of Molasses Sugar and Average Average Average 

Sugar equivalent Molasses price of price of Con- 
Years. retained for to Sugar retained for Sugar per Sugar sumption 
Con- taken for Con- ‘*London |including the of each 

sumption. |Consumption.} sumption. Gazette.’ Duty. Person. 

cwts. cwts. ewts. Si ns Sow @. Ibs. 

ESSG 5.5525. 4,147,350 126,595 | 4,273,945 25 02 49 0+ 19°94 
BSS Eo asics oe A ZOO; SUF 130,734 | 4,364,243 25 8 47 8 }  -QEHI 

¥SS2.. 224: 3,974,627 212,508 | 4,187,135 28 82 52 82 19: 
1833........| 3,780,138 241,457 | 4,021,595 29 7% 53 74 17°99 
1834. :65..: 4,013,919 190,492 | 4,204,411 29 24 53 24 18°31 
ESS ieee .:: 4,116,153 233,429 | 4,349,582 33 93 bi OF 19°21 
1836.....:..| 3,676,496 246,405. | 3,922,901 40 9 64 9 16°58 
jo) a 4,127,446 222,007 | 4,349,433 34 5 58 5 18°83 
ESOS: ..32):. 4,089,453 197,329 | 4,286,782 es ee | aa 18°38 
¥839. s0i8:. 3,847,629 199,987 | 4,047,616 39 43 63 4% 17°18 
1840...:....; 3,606,038 158,672 | 3,764,710 | 48 73 73 104 15°28 
LOAE us 4,057,628 150,696 | 4,208,328 38 34 63 5% 17°65 
Lhe) ae 3,868,466 199,865 | 4,068,331 37 «2s GZ 5 16°76 
1S435...0085. 4,028,307 168,558 | 4,196,865 | 33 114 59 2 17°11 
ES44 eect: 4,129,443 230,030 | 4,359,473 3a. 8 58 74 17°59 
1845. t5003. 4,856,604 | 234,700 | 5,091,304 32.9 46 9 20°33 
1846........ 5,238,656 218,498 | 5,457,154 34 5 48 5 pay Ey | 
LBA vh200.s. 5,805,638 239,483 | 6,045,121 28 3 42. & 23°66 
1848........ 6,208,830 | 238,894 | 6,447,724 | 23 72 | 36 74 94-98 
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Consequent upon the above analysis are some considerations re- 
lating to the very small consumption of sugar per head in India; 
whether originating in the poverty of the people, the cost of produc- 
tion, or the enhanced price resulting from the great demand for 
exportation. 

The following tables, I, II, and III, show the produce and cost of 
goor and sugar in the provinces of Behar and Benares and in Lower 
Bengal. In Table I, 10 beegahs, or 34 acres, cultivated alternate 
years with cane at a rent of 5rs. a beegah, or 30s. an acre (six times 
the ordinary assessment). The cost of cultivation is 135rs., the 
produce 150 maunds of goor at 2 rupees per maund, or 10 lbs. for a 
shilling; giving a profit upon the goor of 165rs. or 1224 per cwt. 
upon the outlay. Now as the average consumption in Bengal is 
9 lbs. of goor per head, the annual expense is less than a shilling laid 
out in goor. Assuming the highest average consumption of 243 lbs. of 
goor per head in the north-western provinces, the annual outlay 
would be less than half-a-crown, or 24d. per month out of the lowest 
rate of wages of 72d. per mensem. The very great demand for 
export, therefore, although it necessarily enhances home prices, yet 
does not appear to do so to the extent to account for the small. con- 
sumption of goor per person, for it is in this state the produce of the 
cane is almost wholly consumed by the natives of India. 

Carrying on the process, in Table I, of converting goor into sugar, 
it is shown that the cost is a rupee a maund, or 50 per cent. on the 
price of the goor, and the return in three qualities of sugar and 
molasses on 450rs. outlay is 500rs., giving a further profit of 50rs., or 
11 and a fraction per cent. The highest quality of this sugar selling 
at 10rs. per maund, 28/. per ton, or 3d. perlb. This is a somewhat 
better price (2,54. per pound,) than the West Indians get. Supposing 
then, sugar to sell at 25/4. per ton, Table I. shows that a capital of 
285rs., including cost of cultivation, gives a profit of 215rs. upon 
3% acres of land. 

Table II shows the cost and selling prices of goor and three 
qualities of sugar, the growth of Lower Bengal, to the importer at 
Calcutta, including transit charges and dryage; but there is a disere- 
pancy between this table and the preceding, for the Calcutta merchant 
is represented as buying the first quality of sugar at Srs. per maund 
(16s.), and selling it at 84rs. or 17s., whereas in Berar the manu- 
facturer of goor into sugar is represented as obtaining J Ors. per maund 
for the first quality. 

Table III gives the cost and selling prices of date goor and sugar 
in Lower Bengal; the first quality of this sugar is inferior to that 
from the cane, and costs the merchant 6rs. per-maund (12s.), he 
selling it for 65 per maund (13s.) It is used for compounding with 
cane sugars for refinery purposes. 

The following is the native process of manufacturing sugar in the 
Behar and Benares provinces :— 

A quantity of goor, say 5 to 10 maunds, is put in an earthen 
vessel mixed with one-third of water ;—being strained, it is put in a 
larger receptacle to settle. The clarified part of the goor and the 
water are placed in an iron boiler. When the goor becomes sticky it 
is removed to another vessel; being cooled, it is put in a third, and 
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when settled, the cork at the bottom of the earthen pot is removed 
and the molasses with the impurities are allowed to run out and 
collect in a large hole made for that purpose. The goor gets grainy 
and swells up. Moss* is then applied to the goor for “clarifying it ;s—— 
the molasses are drained off again for three | days, after which the 
moss is taken off, and the clarified part, which then becomes white 
and swollen to a height of about 13 to 2 inches on the top of the mass 
of sugar, is collected, and this process of clarifying is continued till 
15 to 20 maunds are collected together, when the whole quantity is 
spread in the sun on a piece of cloth and trampled upon by Coolies 
employed for the purpose; by that means the large and thick grains, 
which before were of a yellowish colour, are reduced to the size of 
smaller crystals, and the whole quantity becomes of an uniform white 
colour. 


TABLE I. 


Assumed Cost and Selling Prices of Sugar in the Provinces of Behar and 


Benares, during seasons of moderate growth and demand. 

















Rs. 
Ground rent at 5 Rupees per Beegah for 10 Beegahs, cultivated in 

alternate years, PO more Vitis TAllOW cissislssesvessecesraasredssnaeosonbsonegsonse 100 

Eavour, cuties; aud Wrigatwon 1.100... scscsatesscpesd«onnceieialesaetes visonneades 35 
135 
Produce of Goor—150 Maunds of 80 lbs. at 2 Rupees per Maund....)_.... 300 
POLE .Heii.0v0 008 basse Matsrwonstvebssesee ting a, 165 

MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 

CSE GE GOO sooo gs snessssasn lose tas nianen dee rosuseteNhs oonssoWeiaavenedbaaddlaerenggh dans «| 3800 

© ale eS Sor VT AERA CHIE, SUA cscnonniisvarioniosnnsantannnnannnsiibssennnbnnamoneiee 150 
OG 

AON ~ Mds. Srs. 

Vest; Quality .ciiieis.. ts 37 20 at 10 Rupees per Maund ....| 375 

Orie DAO. ths .cnsstenres GO 20.ab BAe 43 is ae 60 

BEE DO: wincssstersescss 5b Oat. 6 +3 3 ne 30 

WMEOTSS BOS 6. co; sssvonarseeaes 70 Oat 8 Annas He a5. 35 
500 
PONG iiitidat cckalsiildhe idee ee a os 50 





These provinces, including the districts in the Patna division, 
produce the largest quantities of sugar, the greater part of which is 
sent down to Caleutta for the English market. Iti is to be remarked 
that upon an invested capital of “only 285 rupees, including the cost 
of cultivating 10 beegahs of land, or 20 beegahs in alternate years, 
and the manufacture of the produce thereof, an actual profit of 215 
rupees would accrue to the grower at the rates assumed above. The 
prices of this season (1848) when they have ruled exceedingly lower 
than they were known of late years, form no criterion for judging of 
the average value of this staple. 


* Sheealla. 
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Tasuiz IT. 
Assumed Cost and Selling Prices of Cane Gor, Khaur, Dullooa, and Sugar, 
the growth of Lower Bengal, in seasons of moderate crop and demand. 





Goor. Khaur, 








* Dullooa. | Sugar, 
Quality eee se ae | REMARKS. 
Selling Selling]: Selling, Selling 
Cost. Price, Cost. Price. Cost. Price. Cost. Price. 
Fes nese cca IG ES SD RES OR 0 DE a cease ee Pe SPY 8 ee eee 


The Sugars refined by Eu- 
Ist Quality] 2 2-8 |t4-4 | 48 | 17 7-8 | +8 8-8 to 9 |ropean process at the several 
factories in the vicinity of 
Qnd Ditto. .;| 1-12 | 2 4 4—4, 6-8 | 7 7-8 | 8 to 8-4 | Calcutta, DhobaFactory,and 
Tirhoot, are chiefly exported 


8rd Ditto... a. wwe | 8-12 | 4 6 G28 1% bas 600 to England on the proprie- 
tor’s account, and are seldom 
4th Ditto..|  ... .. | 8-8 | 3-12) 5-8] 9 ae Kee brought to the market for 





sale here. 





TABLE III. ; 


Assumed Cost and Selling Price of Date Goor, Khaur, Dullooa, and Sugar, 
the growth of Lower Bengal, in seasons of moderate produce and demand. 





Sugar, called 


Goor. Khaur. Dullooa. Gurputteeah. 


Quality. REMARKS, 





Selling Selling Selling Selling 
Cost. [Price.| ©°St | Price.| ©St | Price.| C8: | “Price. 
































Ast Quality} 2 | 2-6 | 8-4 | 3-10} 5-8 | 6 6 6-8 to 6-10 


Date Sugar is used at the 
Qnd Ditto..) 1-12 | 2 3 3-4 | 5 5-4 | 5-12 6-4 factories here and exported 


chiefly for compounding 
8rd Ditto..| 1-10 | 1-14 | 2-14 | 3-2 | 412] 5 5-8 6 with Cane Sugar for refining 


purposes. 
4th Ditto..} 1-8 } 1-10 | 2-12; 3 4-8 | 4-12 | 5-4 5-8 














The Calcutta export table shows that since the equalization of the 
duties in 1836, the export of sugar has risen from 6,17,8360 maunds 
to 17,21,759 maunds in 1847-8, and the value from 51,38,460 rs. 
(513,846/.) to 1,6628,524 rs, (1,662,852/.) in 1847-8, and that the 
increased demand had raised the price of sugar in the Calcutta market 
from 8rs. 5a. 2p. per maund to 9rs. 10a. 64 p. per maund in 1847-8; 
being a difference of nearly 16 per cent. What effect the admission 
of slave-grown sugar into Great Britain may have upon the production 
and export of sugar from India remains to be seen. Table I. shows 
that a ton of sugar in Berar can be raised at the cost of 15/. 19s., 
paying six times the ordinary assessment upon the land in the north- 
western provinces. The “Times” of the — August, 1849, has the 
following article on the relative cost of slave and free labour sugar :— 

“In the old days of West Indian prosperity, when planters suffered 
no penalties save those of surfeits and extravagance, the cost of an 
able-bodied slave was, we believe, about 80/. At this figure he was 
expected to he some 25 years of age, and to have 10 years’ honest 
work in him, and the number of his working days throughout the 
year was usually set at 310 out of the 365. This was not a very. 


* Dullooa is a medium quality between Khaur and Sugar. 


t These are prices which stand the importer at Calcutta, including transit charges 
and dryage. 
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rigorous proportion, perhaps; but, then, for a proportion of this 
period he was worked at ‘crop time’ hours, and during the rest of 
the year a respectable 12 hours’ labour was expected from him. This, 
to be sure, is no more than what an English labourer gives—from 6 
to 6—allowing for meal-time in both cases, nor was the work always 
very laborious, but still the total amount performed was considerable. 
Its results were estimated by some such calculations as the following : 
—A good healthy slave would cultivate two acres annually, and an 
acre was ordinarily expected to produce about one ton of sugar and a 
due proportion of rum, that is, about 60 gallons toaton. Or, putting 
the estimate in another form, the estate was considered to be doing 
pretty well if one hogshead of sugar of 17 cwt., with its proportion of 
rum, was produced for every head of slave stock upon it, reckoning 
old and young together. The cost, then, of an able-bodied slave 
would have stood thus against his earnings :— 


Ze ad 

10 per cent..on his original pric s.aisis....cpssyoneabeadisatoneatactonn 8 0 0 
Food, clothing, &c. (almost exactly that of a Russian soldier) 5 0 0 
Depreciation and mortality on 10 years at 10 per cent. ... 8 O O 
Total annual COB: .ssasiic didn vasbiedbeds sensei 21 0 0 

DAOWE DE GOLAT: BAY ssckieesiisvcgunissoss isidboiovongiinnstrbagahspoyodyhaest unin 50 0 0 
T20 BOVONS OF PUY spoics ctovs.syorp doa sognarocas ssevteeasenss dheogoaysesesannons 26.4 050 
Toval BwUUAT CAPM ES 53055505 .i.ccissasacesetdessesssunbeos 68 0 90 

21 0 0 

Pront:.,...din.chonormionum waninnon SHARAN 47 0 0 


“Now, when the experiment is made with ‘ free labour,’ that is, as 
it should be always remembered, with such labour as an emancipated 
negro can be brought to give in a country where he has no natural or 
artificial wants to supply, the results found are these :—Say that he 
works the same number of days, 310, yet the average duration of his 
labour will certainly not be above 6 or 8 hours a-day, and the total 
average produce cannot be calculated at more than one-half that of 
the slave. So that if his wage—one shilling a-day—be compared 
with his work, the following will be the conclusion :— 


£ &. 
One ton of SUgAaL  ss.csosyerssceresrencsveseeerrenseee paapectoae stescoovin 25 0 
60 gallons Of PUM .....secsescstreereerreeteseseeersecnesnnee ere 9 0 


: 34 0 
Deduct wages, 310 days siisessseserserecserseessersnsoeenes 15 10 


18 10 


olelocooloos 


Profit Of slave GVEF EEE LADOUY osc csapocctrhesncVercusloorapeentbe 28 10 


‘¢ These calculations indicate the true point of our planters’ dis- 
abilities, viz., the deficiency of effective labour. The annual cost of a 
slave exceeds by more than 20 per cent. the wages of a free labourer, 
but so ineffective is the work of the latter that this advantage is soon 
neutralized, and the difference rises above the compensation of any 
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moderate differential duty. The great object, then, if we would still 
retain sugar at its present reasonable rates, is to furnish our own plan- 
tations with better supplies of labour, and seek out, at the same time, 
fresh fields of action, where this indispensable auxiliary to success ig 
readily procurable. We have now a statement before us containing 
proposals for establishing a sugar plantation in the British settlement 
of Malacca, the soil and climate of which are said to be eminently 
favourable to such culture, while the all-important commodity of 
labour is poured in abundantly by the Chinese immigrations from 
Singapore. The Straits’ Government, it is stated, has granted liberal 
tracts of land rent-free for five years, for the purposes of the under- 
taking, and has expressed every desire to promote it by encourage- 
ment and aid. A Chinese ‘contract labourer’ is estimated to be 
worth, wage and work being compared together, fully 12/. 5s. per 
annum more than an able-bodied negro slave, and the calculations of 
the proprietors are intended to prove that the Brazilian and Cuban 
planters could be fairly undersold by the produce of our own posses- 
sions raised by free labour. We pronounce no opinion upon the 
soundness of these conclusions, but it is only too clear that if we do 
not by some means obviate what will soon become the monopoly of 
slaveholding sugar-growers, we shall expiate our injustice to our own 
colonists in a very appropriate but extremely unpleasant manner.” 

If these calculations be correct, a slave, at a cost of 21/. annually, 
produced two tons of sugar at 10/. 10s. per ton, besides molasses. 
Unless, therefore, the cost of production in India can be reduced, slave- 
grown sugar will affect the exports from India. But I cannot con- 
ceive that slave labour really can supersede the free labour of India ; 
obtainable to any extent at 6s. per month, all charges included: and 
land to any extent at 2s. 6d. to 5s. an acre, of which land, in the sugar- 
growing district of Goruckpore alone, there are 1,599,586 acres, and in 
the whole of the north-western provinces above ten millions of cul- 
tivable acres at present unappropriated. In so favourable a light is 
Goruckpore viewed for sugar cultivation, that the following paragraph 
appears in the Government statement :— 

“The cane cultivation and the manufacture of sugar are steadily 
increasing in the district of Goruckpore, for two reasons, which give it 
a decided advantage over the neighbouring districts :—one, the vast 
tract of waste and jungle-boory or forest lands brought under cultiva- 
tion, and the cheap rates at which these are procurable there; and the 
other is that firewood is more abundant and much cheaper there than 
in the other sugar-growing districts, where all sorts of fuel are daily 
getting scarcer and dearer. 

“Several of the manufacturers of sugar in the latter have already 
removed to Goruckpore, and it is understood that others will follow at 
no distant period.” 

On the whole, therefore, I would fain hope that the interests. of 
millions of our subjects in India may not really be endangered by the 
reported low cost of the production of slave-sugar, 
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Agricultural Statistics of Ireland. By G. R. Porter. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Birmingham, 
September, 1849. ] 

A voivume of considerable interest and importance, entitled ‘‘ Returns 
of Agricultural Produce in Ireland in the year 1848,” has recently 
been distributed to the members of the two Houses of Parliament, 
and it is thought that a short abstract of its contents may prove inte- 
resting to the Section. This volume more than fulfils the promise set 
forth on its title-page, since it comprises also the returns of agricultural 
stock and produce in the preceding year—1847—-and thus enables us 
to draw a comparison between the two years as regards this most 
important branch of the national industry, under circumstances which 
give to such a comparison an interest far greater than it would have 
possessed at almost any other period. The returns have been obtained, 
at the desire of Lord Clarendon, under the direction of that most in- 
telligent and energetic public officer, Captain Larcom, of the Royal 
Engineers, who, it will be remembered, read before this section, at the 
meeting of the Association held at Cork, in 1843, a valuable and 
elaborate paper on the “Census of the Population of Ireland in 1841,” 
in which paper a considerable amount of information was given that 
will admit of the comparison, as respects some matters connected with 
agriculture, being carried back to the year 1841. 

The returns embraced, at both periods, the number of farms or 
Koldings, distinguished in different classes, according to their acreage 
contents, information of deep importance, considering the faulty—it 
might rather be said, the fatal subdivision of the soil in that island; 
and it must be gratifying to learn, that a change in this respect is 
going forward, if not so rapidly as could be wished, yet more rapidly 
than could have been expected, from the known tenacity wherewith 
the Irish cottier had previously adhered to his patch of ground. The 
condition of the country in this respect, in each of the three years above 
mentioned, was : 











1841. 1847. 1848. 
Farms from 1 to 5 Acres viccscscssccseveee 306,915 125,926 101,779 
¥s Set CO BES BPE ccd Lele 251,128 253,630 225,201 
9 NSgg DOL BR oth cnsevadaienes 78,954 150,999 146,725 
PIONEO.0) NOLES 38 bAM Mbeishioosoisnrsdioese 48,312 137,147 140,817 
Total number........ 685,309 667,702 614,572 





The number of holdings not exceeding an acre, were, in 1847, 
62,447; in 1848, 44,262. 

The paper read by Captain Larcom, on the Census Returns, did not 
give the number of these small holdings in 1841; but we may fairly 
presume that it must have been greatly beyond the number ascertained 
in 1847, seeing that the next smallest description of farms, those of 1 
to 5 acres, had then decreased in the proportion of three-fifths, while 
those above 30 acres have increased in a three-fold proportion. 

The next census returns, which will most probably be made under 
the direction of Captain Larcom, who so ably conducted the census of 
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1841, will doubtless be made to exhibit the effect which this change 
produces upon the course of employment. The fact has on previous 
occasions been noticed, that while, in England and Scotland, the pro- 
portionate number of the population employed in raising food has 
been decreasing in a very remarkable manner, the contrary result has 
been experienced in Ireland. It was ascertained, at the census of 
1841, that, in Great Britain, 1000 persons engaged, as occupiers and 
labourers, in raising food, provided for the wants in that respect, of 
themselves and of 2,984 other persons, while, in Ireland, the like 
number of persons, viz., 1,000, so engaged, provided food for no more 
than 511 persons beyond themselves. In 1831, the number of occu- 
piers not employing labourers—the lowest description of farmers—in 
England was 94,883, out of a population of 13 millions, whereas, in 
Ireland, a population of 7,700,000 furnished 564,274 of such small 
farmers, <A great part of these have changed, or, it is to be hoped, 
will change their condition by becoming hired labourers for others, and 
as their employers will necessarily be in the possession of some capital, 
the labour employed by them will be rendered more effective than it 
could be under the old order of things, when the farmer of a mere 
patch of ground had usually little or nothing more than his bodily 
exertions to assist in developing the resources of the soil. 

The amount of land under cultivation applied to the production of 
different kinds of food, and the actual produce, in each of the years 
1847 and 1848, are given in the returns, as follows :— 
































1847. 1848. 
Acres, Produce. Acres, Produce. 

NER OAL 2, veicasoxansigerns 743,871 | Qrs. 2,926,733 | 565,746| Qrs. 1,555,500 
SA Sete aad 2,200,870| ,, 11,521,606 |1,922,406| ,, 9,050,490 
athe vo iweiaees 283,587| ,, 1,379,029 | 243,235] , 1,135,120 
Bere ee eer ne oe eos er eoonso sone 49,068 9) 274,016 53,058 99 263,415 
Bipee eiaRe elned 12,415 | ., 63,094 | 21,502] __,, 105,375 
Beans and Pease...) 23,768/  ,, 84,456 50,7491) 45 172,508 

oat ia, 3,313,579 | 4, 16,248,934 |2,856,696| ,, 12,282,408 
Potatoes visser 284,116 |dvcione} 16,385,562 | 742,899 Bttelsto3 046,512 
POS seo ncgacss0ee 370,344 | Tons 5,760,616 | 255,058 | Tons 3,643,074 
Mangold Wurzel....; 13,766) ,, 247,269 12,588 e 220,875 
Carr Ota <i :..c0Geonses ee oon ha onenet Re cinel 5,994 5 75,528 
PSPSPS se ntespneeses 59,512 3 729,064 2,548 5 23,091 
Cabbage..-......).5.-:. ‘ne Rah hak oer: 24,114 > 325,763 
2 i SPR neste PEE EE 58,312 | Cwts. 349,872 53,863 | Cwts. 258,608 
Meadow and Clover|1,138,946 | Tons 2,190,317 {1,154,302 | Tons 2,287,133 

5,238,875 5,108,062 








It is necessary to explain, that owing to the unsettled state of the 
country, it was found impossible to collect returns in the counties of 
Waterford and Tipperary, so that in drawing a comparison between 
the result of that year and of 1847, we must deduct the returns for 
these two counties. The total number of acres under cultivation, in 
1847, was found to be 5,238,575. If we deduct therefrom the area 
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cultivated in Waterford and Tipperary, 432,977, the remainder will 
show the extent which is fairly to be brought into the comparison, viz., 
4,805,598. The average under cultivation, in 1848, was 5,108,062, 
showing the gratifying fact, that an increase has been made in one year 
of 302,464 acres, exclusive of the two counties here mentioned. If the 
increase in those counties has kept pace with that of the remainder of 
Ireland, the increased breadth of land brought under cultivation in one 
year has amounted to 329,715 acres, or more than 6 per cent. 

The produce, in 1847, if we deduct that of Waterford and Tip- 
perary, was— 


Mtteaty {ic tthe ete hes. eats 2,389,815 Quarters. 
aS Bak RE ARE, CAR Aade 10,950,414 5 
Bayi. eich cea geolath ON ih sev 1,251,432 % 
CCT Sg eesti Can nd ad Alecia 5 ome 230,144 oa 
SA aa See, A A 58,632 vr, 
BSS oe ale ee ARS Sete Le «Se Ree, 82,402 a 


14,962,839 Quarters. 


PGROLOES, | Scarce cach vases oes sates ap a tera 15,102,828 Barrels of 20 stone. 
MRAP TIES rac csetyeugee et sas toiacsssncrssapaiesees 5,146,490 Tons. 

Crise OF e. FS sages ceteapeaneger odes 913,439 ” ,, 

Platt, be RS tee ae oe ich bekd 347,856 Cwt. 

BES RAE GEE AME RE ye htt 2,001,673 Tons. 


The proportions in which the land was employed for different 
purposes, in 1848, in farms of different extent, are given as 
follows :— 












































Under 1 to 5 5 to 15 15 to 30 Above 30 

1 Acre, Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
I SE age a ale alr i i 6°98 9°90 9°26 10°10 12°29 
CUE ARES ae SR er one 26°54 41:07 45°46 42°71 32°34 
Barley, Bere, and Rye 13°46 9°27 7°18 6°35 55a 
Beans and Peas ........ 0:94 1:01 0°98 1°04 0:97 
LS ie ee ee 37°60 23°24 17°95 15°84 11:95 
PORES 6 occ ceccncasgsis 4°44 4°10 4°20 4°49 we 
Other Green Crops.... 5°71 0°98 0°81 0°78 0°93 
Dias fC kn 0°25 0°60 1:18 1°39 0°89 
Meadow and Clover.... 4:08 9°83 12°98 17°30 29°51 

100: 100° 100: 100° 100° 


The stock of various kinds that existed at the time of the last 
census (1841), and in 1847 and 1848, were as follow :— 




















1841, 1847. 1848. 
Horses and Mulles.....sccsereeee 552,569 498,221 499,343 
ECS a ee a ees 90,315 112,029 105,017 
PTOENCE Cale osc. ceccsccerene, 1,840,025 2,367,139 2,481,501 
SLCLST Dd Aa il eet 2,091,199 1,981,635 1,809,107 
a eee CNT Tea ean CO te 1,353,101 517,476 549,583 
Wem the shiibelg eastbceott 8,334,427 4,956,148 5,889,412 





These figures afford a strong ‘commentary upon the distress occa- 
sioned by the failure of the potato harvest. It appears that, com- 
paring 1847 with 1841, the number of horses was lessened by 54,348, 
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but the deficiency in farms not exceeding 15 acres, amounted to 
163,692, while there was actually an increase on farms above that 
area of 109,344. Of asses, there was an increase of 21,714; but on 
the small farms there was a falling off in the number of these animals, 
amounting to 32,955, while there was an increase on the larger holdings 
of 54,669, With respect to horned cattle, there was an increase of 
527,114; but this was wholly experienced on the larger farms, there 
having been on those not exceeding 15 acres fewer in 1847 than in 
1841 by 386,471, and consequently more on the larger holdings by 
863,585. The number of sheep was less on the whole, in 1847, than 
in 1841, by 109,565; but the deficiency on the small farms was 
529,226, while there was an increase on the larger. The greatest 
deficiency has been experienced in regard to pigs and poultry, which 
in Ireland are especially domestic animals, and, as might be expected, 
the falling off is found chiefly among the cottier class. In the larger 
farms,—those above 30 acres in extent,—there were 42,643 more pigs 
in 1847 than in 1841; whereas in all the smaller holdings the differ- 
ence was very greatly in the other direction. On farms not exceeding 
one acre, the numbers were 295,048 in 1841, and only 19,108 in 1847. 
On farms from 1 to 5 acres, there were 251,587 in 1841, and only 
21,422 in 1847. In the next division, between 5 and 15 acres, the 
numbers were 350,825 in 1841, and no more than 80,098 in 1847. 
Persons holding from 15 to 30 acres, kept in 1841 215,340, and only 
113,864 in 1847, while on farms above that size, the numbers which 
were 240,301 in 1841 had advanced to 282,984 in 1847, _The entire 
deficiency of this description of stock between the two perieds was 
835,625, or more than 60 per cent. The diminished number of poultry 
was 3,378,279 upon 8,334,427, or 40 per cent., which, as in the case 
of the pigs, applied entirely to the smaller farms. On those above 15 
acres there was an increased number, amounting to 1,048,974, showing 
that the lessened number on the smaller farms was 4,427,253. The 
lessened number of pigs is clearly referable to the failure of the food 
upon which those animals are usually kept in the cabins of the pea- 
santry; and as regards poultry, it could hardly be expected that a 
starving people should continue to rear things so easily convertible 
into food, or into that which would procure food for the owners. 
These facts, which are proved beyond controversy by the inquiries of 
the Irish government, place in a very conspicuous light the disadvan- 
tage of peasant holdings, as compared with farms which, from their 
extent, require to be cultivated by persons who, possessing some 
capital, are not driven, on the occurrence of the first calamitous season, 
to measures destructive of their own future prosperity, and injurious 
to the public at large. The question of the advantage, or otherwise, 
of maintaining a class of peasant proprietors, is one upon which it 
would not be advisable to dilate on this occasion; but the figures 
brought forward in the returns under examination appear to be so 
important, as exhibiting the consequences of farming without the 
needful appliances, that it was impossible to pass {them by, withont 
this one word of comment. 

The table exhibiting the number of acres devoted in 1847 and 
1848 respectively to the production of the different cereal grains, shows 
a result for which we could hardly have been prepared. There was a 
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falling off in the breadth of wheat, sown, of 178,125 acres, or 24 per 
cent. upon the quantity in 1847. Of oats there was a lessened sowing 
of 278,464 acres, or 124 per cent. Of barley, the cultivation was 
lessened by 40,352 acres, or nearly 14 per cent. On the other hand, 
the tendency to continue dependent for a great part of their daily 
food upon potatoes has been shown by the Irish peasantry in the 
marked increase of the land devoted to their growth, which amounted 
to 458,783 acres, or 160 per cent. upon the number of acres so em- 
ployed in 1847! We hear but of little injury sustained by this root at 
present, and may expect that the misery through which that peasantry 
had to pass, consequent upon the destruction of their staple produce, 
will be forgotten, and that they may be willing to remain in depen- 
dance upon the success of this lowest description of food, and thus be 
liable at any time to a recurrence of the horrors of famine. 

We are now for the first time in the history of this country 
enabled to record, with anything approaching to accuracy, the actual 
and comparative result of two consecutive harvests. The result is 
such as to prove—if indeed any proof to that effect could be required— 
of how much, and of how vital importance it is to know the truth upon 
this most momentous subject. We have seen that the breadth of 
land devoted, in 1848, to the cultivation of the cereal grains was 
much less than in the previous year, and the figures which record the 
result of that cultivation serve to show that the actual produce of the 
land, in all its most important objects, was such as greatly to aggra- 
vate the evil thence to be expected. It appears, upon calculation, 
that the produce of the cereal grains in bushels, and of potatoes in 
tons, in each of the two years, was as follows: 








1847. 1848. 
WY OIE %, gecscotsaasuan Bushels o1°4 22° 
BSE CY sasncsvsene Scenes se oo a is: 
CORES Seen ee ee ae 41°8 37°6 
Bere erie nsieee a 44°6 39°7 
DOM. ATR dse. ” 40°6 39°2 
POCAGOCS ens shack Tons 7°28 3°87 





If the deficiency here shown were equally great in Great Britain, 
we can be at no loss to account for the very large importations of 
foreign grain imported during the twelve months from August, 1848, 
to August, 1849, and which importations, great as they have been, 
would seem to be in no degree beyond our requirements. 

The quantities so entered have been as follow :— 


RVVMILCAIES, sdaccachcseeriastnesorerOe tions atteudbeeect ra sidts 4,323,645 Quarters. 
LA Gy eke SAAS aR hy 1 ee eRe ae he ED 1,323,827 9 
CT! TEES Rae I” ys oe ee ee 1,221,883 ne 
OOS, cee Ee IE. Hee ae PO 220,829 $3 
FE NGM Ne csr e ach tes tet bi caidse dea sao 266,475 9 
ee MO cu eh casas ec ceetite Gescddaccusdicetex ei in 531,177 $4 
js NC ahve Mare AM aloe gE Liles Be fh A gn Ste ad 2,287,283 A 


Wheat Flour, 3,508,375 cwts., equal to 1,002,393 Ri 


OER a risrda niet rncdhdaat 11,177,512 Quarters. 
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On the Relative Value of Averages derived from different numbers of 
Observations. By Wituiam A. Guy, M.B., Cantab, Fellow of the 
_ Royal College of Physicians; Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s 
College; Physician to King’s College Hospital; Honorary Secretary 

of the Statistical Society: 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th April, 1849.] 


THE subject of this communication has been usually treated as a branch 
of the mathematics; and few, if any, attempts have been made to 
illustrate it by means of observation. The labour which this mode of 
illustration must necessarily entail has probably disinclined men from 
its adoption. On the other hand, abstract reasoning possesses the 
twofold advantage of brevity and certainty. The mathematician sees 
at once that any attempt to establish broad principles, or to construct 
formule, by the aid of observation alone, must necessarily fail, from the 
vast number of facts which would be required before even a starting- 
point for calculation could be reached. To take a familiar example:— 
the chances of throwing doublets with the dice may be very easily 
calculated; but days, weeks, or even months, might be spent in a vain 
attempt to deduce these chances from actual observation. So, also, 
with Vital Statistics, It would not be possible to accumulate a suffi- 
cient number of facts in illustration of the age at death of any single 
class of persons to enable us to determine how many of such facts 
would suffice to establish a true average. There is only one obvious 
method by which such a result could be accomplished; and that is, by 
placing, side by side, two averages based upon the same number 
of facts, and adding an equal number of facts to either total, till the 
difference between the averages fell to zero, and continued to stand 
at that point through several successive additions. Even if we were 
to content ourselves with a rougher approximation, it could only be 
reached by a very laborious series of calculations, which might not, 
after all, repay the pains bestowed upon them. It is not, therefore, 
with any hope of solving the difficult question—How many observa- 
tions are necessary to obtain a true average? that the following facts 
are adduced; but simply to furnish an illustration, imperfect though 
it be, of the variable results obtained by actual observation on a limited 
scale. The facts themselves, on which the averages are founded, 
happen to have been collected in such a manner as to fit them for the 
use to which they are now put; and having spent some time in the 
calculations, | am unwilling that the results should be lost. The 
may perhaps possess some immediate interest, and be put hereafter to 
some useful purpose. 

The facts to which I refer consist of the ages, at death, of the 
members of the several ranks and professions, and have already 
supplied the materials of a series of communications to the Statistical 
Society. Three collections of such facts are available for my present 
purpose: the first, relating to the duration of life of the English 
aristocracy; the second, to that of kings; the third, to that of the large 
mixed class, whose deaths are recorded in the obituaries of the Annual 
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Register, consisting of almost every man of note in the higher and 
middle ranks of society during about three quarters of a century. 

It may be well to premise that, in throwing these several classes 
of facts into groups, care has been taken to avoid everything bordering 
on selection. Those facts which came first to hand are placed first, 
and those which followed in the order of collection take the second 
place in the tables. The same caution has been observed in adding 
group to group. The first use which I propose to make of the facts 
is to arrange them in averages of 25, 50, 75, 100, and so on up to 
1000, in two parallel columns, with a third column of differences, with 
a view of ascertaining the rate and degree of approximation of the two 
series. 

TABLE I 





Average Age at Death. 

















No. of Facts, Ist Series. 2nd Series, Difference. 
Be thik deSRR 69°96 61°24 0°28 
BaD Ficd sincrauasebae: 59°46 60°66 1°20 
7 ET Se 61°30 61°20 0°10 

RO as: Bete cama 61°78 61°98 0:20 

La Sahat creep hditetore ts 61°10 61°42 0°32 

Le ede eee 61°90 60°61 1:29 

BES callin ae 62°44 60°67 ke77 
BOWE he casccndaaest 61°34 60°85 0°49 
TAS Re Se 61:07 60°44 0°63 
vA an S 69°56 59°93 0°63 
2) ile Na 59°95 59°63 0°32 

SO ee 59°77 60°10 0°33 

oa Lee 59°80 } 59°88 0°88 

GE..of Pek. ES 09°84. 60°14 0°30 

Ly ey eae ee 59°93 59°85 0:08 

A ss ie call oon 59°35 59°98 0°63 

LS rae ne ar of 4Z 60:00 0°58 

SU, Samuel ate ted 59°38 ; 60°23 0°85 

Me AN See geeet ee te 59°37 f 60°43 1°06 

BOW a. cetera uiens 59°42 60°66 1°24 

MD ts. cease. 59°26 60°57 i-31 

0) | a ae eee oe 59°14 60°74 1°60 

TAD Os caNveaiatiomas DO a4 60°62 25 

RI Se sca tes WA deen 59°48 60°75 t°27 

Ge kere 59°33 60°56 13 

CSCI Wah 59°53 60°26 0°73 

GOS |. ise ceed. 59°58 60°28 0°70 

7 Ee Sere 59°58 60°31 0°73 
D2 De BOs cisieBannnseid 59°80 60°30 0°50 
LAL BER NS 59°79 60°49 0°70 
ET OMe tec Re, 59°72 60°38 0°66 
as lt el See A 59°84 60°67 0°83 
SR aia: 59°96 60°52 0°56 
SO Be sci i 59°77 60°62 0°85 
OSE, ae ee ee Wa 59°74 60°61 0°37 
LL a ene ale 59°78 60°47 0°69 

IE omelet eee. 59°87 60°56 0°69 
OP ee th cate ealis 59°87 60°46 0°59 
SHAN, Bho a 59°90 60°38 0°48 

bOOU Ss iccmencsseten 59°75 60°38 0°63 
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Table I. consists of two such columns, each headed by an average 
of 25 facts, deduced from the first 50 ages at death, extracted from 
the peerage. Each group of 25 facts becomes 50 in the second line, 
75 in the third line, 100 in the fourth line, each group increasing by 
25 at a time until the last average in each column is based on 1000 
facts. The facts successively added were taken, like the first hundred 
facts, from the peerage, and then from the baronetage, in the exact 
order in which they occur. 

This table will at least serve to show the hopelessness of the 
attempt to discover by the mere accumulation of observations, the 
number of facts which may be necessary to furnish a true average. It 
will be seen that the two columns of figures continue to exhibit as 
wide divergences and as marked fluctuations between the average 
values derived from a large as from a small number of facts; that the 
first difference is below the average of all the differences: and that, 
with a single exception, the averages derived from 75 facts show a 
closer approximation than any other figures in the two columns. The 
superiority of a large to a small number of facts shows itself, however, 
in the steadiness of the results (if we strike off the decimals) in all the 
averages obtained from more than 250 facts in the first column, and 
from upwards of 400 in the second column. It will also be observed 
that the difference between the highest and lowest average in each 
column of figures is very small. In the first column the greatest 
average is 62°44, the least 59°14, and the difference 3°30; in the 
second column, the highest average is 61°98, the lowest 59°62, and the 
difference 2°35. It would appear, then, if this table were taken as a 
guide, that averages drawn from even a small number of facts do not 
lead to those extreme inaccuracies to which they are generally supposed 
to be liable. But, as conclusions based upon a single fact, or a single 
collection of facts, must always be viewed with suspicion, it is very 
desirable to extend our investigation so as to embrace at least a second 
collection of figures of the same order. My inquiries into the duration 
of life among sovereigns have supplied me with the means of effecting 
this on a small scale, in Table IT. 

In this table it will be observed that the first average of the first 
column falls short of the first average of the second column by nearly 
five years, and that all the subsequent averages of the two columns 
exhibit a much closer approximation. In like manner, the difference 
between the highest and lowest averages of either column is more 
considerable, being 54°84 — 48°88 = 5°96, in the one case, and 
56°91 — 52°92 = 3°99 in the other. Both columns also exhibit a 
greater amount of fluctuation than those of Table I. The natural 
inference to be drawn from this circumstance is, that the slight differ- 
ence between the first averages of the two columns in the first table 
was a mere coincidence, and that the more uniform and steady cha- 
racter of that table is due to such coincidence. 

It is obvious, therefore, that tables constructed upon this principle 
would be liable to lead careless reasoners into error, and that a different 
arrangement of the elementary facts is necessary to the right under- 
standing of the relative value of different numbers of facts as data for 
reasoning. 
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TasiE II. 





Average Age at Death. 























No.of Fac s. Ist Series. 2nd Series. Difference. 
ZS. dart ie TOROS 48°88 bo72 4°84 
een ae: 51°24 52°92 1°68 
(15 Rae, Cena 53°79 54°23 0°44 

LUC Seeiaeee CePaecre 54°84 55°56 0:72 

|S ee ee. 54°61 56°08 1°47 

: i er Sanaa 54°38 56°91 2°53 

Ae neta, oRicacethess 54°17 SO 26 2°04 

Oe ee ES “Sa se 55°99 1°65 

OTST AE ROE 54°50 56°19 1°69 

res) ee 54°36 56°14 1:78 

BAe eel: 54°09 55°95 1°84 

DOCS y,.: <LhschGo kick 53°82 55°80 1:98 

Bie atecaasis Hevticec oat 54°01 5529 1 1:90 

DOG oso, cre brett: 54°40 55°85 1°45 

DRDO Nis teas 54°28 56°08 1°80 

SE OO es rie: o4°t4 56°20 2°06 

B29 iit. k RH AS 54°35 55°79 1°44 

AON. SSR TAS, . 54°37 es 74 1:20 

ee eee 53°90 55°26 1:36 

OU Gb a aa ae 53°82 bD26 1°36 

DEO. eae iat aces 53°86 oo UO 1°19 

DAO, cccteroeack 53°92 5477 0°85 








The following tables, of which the first is founded on the average 
ages, at death, of the peerage and baronetage, and the second, on 
the average ages, at death, of the members of the several ranks and 
professions, as deduced from the ‘“‘ Annual Register,” will be found to 
comprise most of the elements of an instructive comparison. ‘The 
facts in both instances were taken without selection, in the order 
in which they stood in my original papers. The several facts were 
first arranged in a line in groups of 25 each, two successive groups of 
25 were then formed into groups of 50, the groups of 50 into groups of 
100, and so on, till the last totals in the tables were obtained. 


Tasxe III. 





Average Age at Death. 

















No. of No. of 
Facts Groups 
Maximum. Minimum, Range. 
i ee 64 69:40 50°64 18°76 
OU eee eee 32 66°44 55°20 11°24 
PUOT Sotiris. 16 63°70 56°85 6°85 
7a Se 8 62°38 57 G1 4°77 
BOO? syasieares 4 61:10 58°24 2°86 
BOO tr fisted: 2 60°84 59°67 L}7 
ee eee 
GOO 24, vsssen- 1 60°25 
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TABLE IV. 
No. of No. of Average Age at Death. 
Facts Groups Pid 
Maximum. Minimum, Range. 
1) | RRR 128 84°44 56°78 27°66 
POO" nae 64 76°24 58°25 17°99 
200 geseaters: 32 73°54 61°50 12°04 
400 sccce.,.:. 16 69°78 63°51 6°27 
S00 ses... 8 68°67 65°07 3°60 
L600 Siesckisss. 4 : 67°93 64°84 3°09 
D200) Share... 2 66°38 65°82 0°56 
6,400 gad. 1 66°10 





Each of these tables exhibits, in a very striking manner, the wide 
difference which may exist between averages deduced from small 
numbers of facts. The first table, founded on facts of a very uniform 
character, namely, the ages, at death, of what may be termed the one 
class of the English aristocracy, exhibits, for averages based on the 
small number of 25 observations, a possible difference between the 
highest and lowest average of nearly 19 years, being considerably 
above one-fourth of the highest average. In the second table, which 
is formed of units differing more widely from each other, inasmuch as 
they represent the ages at death of several classes of the community, 
the difference between the highest and lowest average of 50 obser- 
vations is, in round numbers, 28 years, or nearly one-third of the 
highest average. If we take the true average in the first table to be 
60 years (the mean of 1600 observations), then the greatest average 
exhibits an error of more than 9 years, and the least average an error 
of about the same amount. If, again, in the second table, we assume 
the true average to be 66 (the average of 6,400 observations), we may 
have an error in excess to the extent of 18 years, and an error in defect 
to the extent of 10 years. But when these averages are used for 
purposes of comparison, it is obvious that the possible error may 
amount to the sum of the two errors involved in the two averages 
respectively. Suppose, for example, that we wish to ascertain the 
relative longevity of the members of the English aristocracy and of the 
entire upper and middle class, and we proceed to determine the question 
by averages founded on 50 observations, it might happen that the 
average for the first-named class was the minimum 55:20, and for the 
last-named class the maximum 84°44, The difference between these 
two numbers is 29°24. But on the assumption that the true averages 
are 60°25 and 66°38, the true difference will be only 6:13. So that 
the possible error is no less than 29°24 — 6°13, or 23°11. . 

Tt will be seen that the limits of possible error diminish rapidly 
with an increase of observations. Thus, if we take the first table, and 
express the range, or difference, in round numbers, the limit of error 
in excess or defect diminishes as half the respective numbers 19, 11, 7, 
5, 8,1. In the case of the second table, the limits of error will be as 
the half of the several round numbers 28, 18, 12, 6, 4, 3,1. We look 
in vain for a numerical law of approximation, unless, indeed, the round 
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numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, in the last four lines of the first table, exhibiting, 
as they do, an arithmetical progression with the number 2 as the 
common difference, may be regarded as an indication of such a law. 
We could only adopt this supposition by the somewhat arbitrary 
assumption that the law does not begin to display itself till a rude ap- 
proximation to a true average has been obtained by summing up 100 
observations. The great irregularity of the second table, moreover, 
would seem to forbid this view of the case. 

There is one defect in these tables which may serve to explain the 
absence of any decided approach to regularity in the figures which 
represent the limits of variation; namely, the circumstance that the 
number of the groups diminishes as the number of facts increases. 
For instance, the wide range of 19 years, which appears in the first 
line of the first table, is the difference between the highest and lowest 
averages of no less than 64 groups of 25 facts, while the limited range 
of one year is obtained from only two groups of 800 facts each. If any 
approximation to a numerical law of increase or decrease is to be 
looked for as the result of observation, it is clearly not reasonable to 
expect it except from a comparison of the same number of groups. 
And although it is probable that the chance of the discovery of such 
a law in such a manner would be small, unless the groups were not 
merely equal in number, but also numerous, I have thought that some 
traces of such a law might possibly be discovered in a collection of 
facts in which the groups should be equal, though limited in number. 
The eighth Annual Report of the Registrar-General furnishes the 
materials for a comparison of this kind, by presenting us with the 
number of male and female births for the several counties and regis- 
tration districts of England, during each of the six years 1839-44. 
From this return I have selected, without previous calculation of the 
results, and with an eye solely to the number of the facts, certain 
districts and counties; and, having calculated for each of the six years, 
the number of male births which would have happened in one million 
of births, have given in separate columns the average number of births 
recorded in the year, the greatest and least number of male births in 
a million, and the range or difference between the two extremes. The 
results are embodied in Table V. 

This table, in common with Tables III. and LV., serves to enforce 
the little dependence to be placed on small numbers of facts, but it is 
still less favourable to the discovery, by observation, of any numerical 
law of approximation. ‘The figures which express the range or differ- 
ence between the highest and the lowest number of male births, pre- 
sent no approach to regularity; and there is every reason to believe 
that the fluctuations are due, not to the variable proportion of male 
and female births, but merely, or chiefly, to the larger or smaller 
number of facts. If we endeavour to arrive at some numerical law by 
throwing the several returns into larger groups, we are equally unfor- 
tunate. If, for instance, we throw the 28 separate returns into four 
groups of seven each, strike an average of each group, and place the 
last return for all Eneland by itself, we obtain, as the differences 
between the highest and lowest number of male births in one million, 
the numbers 3,028, 6,584, 9,812, 24,648, and 59,655, in which it is 
quite hopeless to attempt to trace any law of increase or decrease. 

D2 
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We are equally baffled if, allowing the first and last return to stand by 
themselves, we distribute the remaining 27 returns into three groups 
of 9each. The five differences in this case are as follows: 3,028, 6,663, 
12,605, 47,163, 107,016. 
































TABLE V. 
Name of District. es O. Maximum. Minimum. Range. 
Births. 

SHAMS OUNY: 2 .0..ncdescsssexesacosnseassns 271 543,798 436,782 107,016 
CCIOUPY cikkcsvcecsursenessoqicocts 368 556,180 482,500 73,680 
Pemkridve oA Ri liebeccee 436 554,113 493,333 60,780 
Wanchestet 6:..188..46h dia 615 545,031 492,228 52,803 
Rutlandshire * .sssscesg...osis- 422 527,246 466,942 60,304 
Staines and Uxbridge............ 858 532,184 498,195 33,998 
Northampton “sz¢s.seaceos8sevarse 1,047 524,281 495,274 29,007 
St. George in the East. ........ 1,515 518,619 480,771 37,848 
Alresford and Petersfield........ 1,612 541,256 500,000 41,256 
Huntingdonshire ..............006 2,032 519,824 485,030 34,794 
Middlesex (part of)............6. 3,854 517,260 496,915 20,345 
Cambridgeshire ............0000000 5,940 522,690 507,188 15,502 
DeLay SHITE, cccerociatshansanohspstoo: 7,760 517,746 508,166 9,582 
SUDO. a, Sree ass conaesoeseieionsaoes 10,011 519,205 505,996 13,209 
Gloucestershire” cs... 00060008: 11,894 522,582 497,945 24,637 
WRCHEO PRs, Reaght eeest oc oeeshe 14,256 516,997 506,651 10,346 
Staffordshivecck..%..4.002582 LS; 77a. 516,439 507,767 8,672 
South Wales ou... 163727 516,753 512,006 4,747 
Northern Counties ...............- 27,916 $17,730 511,330 6,405 
Basternm Counties... .cseccsecosss o2e212 514,620 509,765 4,855 
North Midland Counties _.... 36,451 519,801 510,778 9,023 
South Midland Counties........ 37,764 515,455 507,205 8,250 
South-Eastern Counties ........ 44,290 519,268 508,978 10,290 
South-Western Counties........ 52,656 514,210 509,368 4,842 
Nin okie Mes iem oAi ued tis Bens sstands 53,825 515,244 510,453 4,791 
NEC OP OMS tp sasokaysniRandugansaite 59,422 513,812 509,491 i 4 | 
Western Counties ........sccce 61,903 515,808 507,642 8,166 
North-Western Counties .... 76,721 515,985 510,557 5,428 
BUngland- 1 RAE, casera: 515,478 514,809 511,781 3,028 





Being thus completely baffled in my attempt to discover, by means 
of such observations as were most readily available, a numerical law 
of approximation, expressive of the relative value of averages founded 
upon different numbers of facts, I proceeded to compare the results of 
observation, in the matter of male and female births, with the liability 
to error, as derived from well known and generally received mathe- 
matical formule, of the several averages founded upon few or many 
facts. 

But before I proceed to institute this comparison between the 
results of observation and the figures derived from the formules of the 
mathematician, I would revert, for a moment, to the tables already 
brought forward, with a view of throwing light upon a question of 
the greatest practical importance, namely, to what extent are we 
justified in employing averages founded upon small numbers of 
observations ? | 

One of the leading results just established by the tables, is the 
wideness of the limits which separate the highest and lowest averages 
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derived frcm equal small groups of facts. For instance, the averages 
drawn from 64 groups of 25 ages at death of peers and baronets, 
ranged between a minimum of 51 and a maximum of 69 years, 
leaving a difference of no less than 18 years, the average of 1,600 
observations being about 60 years. In like manner 128 groups, con- 
taining each 50 ages at death, of the mixed upper and middle classes, 
gave a maximum “of 84, a minimum of 57, and a range of no less than 
27 years, the average of 6,400 facts being 66 years. The extremes 
approached, and the range contracted rapidly as the numbers of obser- 
vations in each group increased. 

Now this wide divergence of the extreme values derived from 
equal small groups of facts would seem at first sight to be absolutely 
fatal to the use of such small collections of facts for statistical pur- 
poses, But before we adopt this conclusion, it would be well to 
examine the several averages which he between the two extremes, 
with a view to determine whether they are distributed equally or not ; 
what are the chances that any average taken at hazard will approxi- 
mate to the true mean, or to the extremes ; and, generally, whether 
the chance of encountering, in the majority of instances, a near 
approach to the true value, may not be such as to warrant the em- 
ployment of even small collections of facts, if not as demonstrative 
evidence, at least as valuable probabilities ? 

With a view of throwing some lght upon this very important 
question, I have prepared two tables, constructed in the same manner, 
and showing, for the several groups of facts, the precise number of 
averages corresponding to each age lying between the two extremes, 
Each average is referred to the round numbers to which it is nearest. 
The average of all the facts is distinguished by a larger type, 


TABLE VI. 
Facts taken is om the a Ges and eas 


Average 25 Facts, 50 Facts, 100 Facts, 200 Facts, 
Age. 72 Groups. 36 Groups. 18 Groups. 9 Groups. 


400 Facts, 800 Facts, 
4 Groups. 2 Groups. 
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TABLE VII. 
Facts taken from the Annual Register. 
Average 50 Facts, | 100 Facts, | 200 Facts, | 400 Facts, | 800 Facts, |1,600 Facts,|3,200 Facts, 


Age. 128 Groups.| 64 Groups. | 32 Groups. | 16 Groups. | 8 Groups. | 4 Groups. | 2 Groups. 


a tees 








84 
83 
82 
8h 
80 
79 
78 
viel 
76 
75 
74 
73 
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1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
4 
3 
5 
9 
3 
3 
6 
1 
4 
2m 
0 
0 
1 





These tables Sank a Sem answer to the questions jatar pro- 
pounded : they show at a glance, what a prior reasoning would 
suggest, that the individual averages are few in number in the direc- 
tion of the extremes, and numerous as we approach the true average. 
In the first table, for instance, in no less than 9 cases out of 72, or 
one-eighth of the whole. number, the averages of 25 facts are the same 
as the true average, namely 60; while, in the second table, 20 out of 
128 groups of 50 facts, or little less than one-sixth of the whole 
number, yield the true average, namely, 66. The remaining columns 
of the two tables present similar results ; but those of the second table 
are the most striking. Thus, of the 64 groups of 100 facts, 13, or 
about one-fifth, of the 32 groups of 200 facts, 14, or nearly one-half, 
of the 16 groups of 400 facts, 4, or one-fourth, and of the groups of 
800 and 1600 facts, the like proportion are found to coincide with the 
true average derived from all the facts. 

_If, again, we take the instances in which the averages exceed, and 
fall short of the true average by only one year (which may be regarded 
as a very near approach to accuracy), we find that, in the first table, 
26 out of 72 groups of 25 facts, 15 out of 86 groups of 50 facts, 9 out 
of 18 groups of 100 facts, 5 out of 9 groups of 200 facts, and 3 out of 
4 groups of 400 facts, or upwards of one-third, little less than one- 
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half, exactly one-half, more than one-half, and three-fourths respec- 
tively, answer to this description. So also in the second table: 42 in 
128 groups of 50, 35 in 64 groups of 100, 20: in 32 groups of 200, 12 
in 16 groups of 400, 6 in 8 groups of 800, and 8 out of 4 groups of 
1600, correspond with the average of all the facts. There is, therefore, 
no room for doubt that the chances in favour of an average, approaching 
very closely to the true average, greatly overbalance those in favour of 
an average approaching either extreme, even when the number of facts 
from which such average is calculated is inconsiderable. 

The progressive and steady increase or decrease in series of averages 
of 25 or 50 facts (as in my observations on the frequency of the pulse 
in the two sexes at different ages), may be adduced in confirmation of 
the result of the foregoing tables, and as a sufficient reason for not 
rejecting conclusions based upon a small number of observations*. 

The materials of the foregoing tables are the ages at death of 
members of the aristocracy, and of the combined upper and middle 
classes. I now propose to extend my inquiry, so as to embrace a 
different order of facts belonging to that class of investigations in 
which two alternative events, such as death or recovery from disease, 
the birth of a male or female child, &c., are in question. In order 
that the element of more or fewer facts might have full play, and be 
subject to the least possible disturbance, I have chosen a very simple 
alternative event, namely, the attendance of a male or female patient 
among the out-patients of an hospital. The facts have been carefully 
extracted from the physicians out-patient book of the King’s College 
hospital, in which are entered the names of all patients of both sexes 
above ten years, with exceptions which it is not necessary to specify. 
The male and female attendances were extracted from the books by 
fifties, in the exact order in which they were entered. The number of 
males in each fifty patients was then written down in a vertical line, 
two adjoining fifties were. bracketed together to form a group of 100, 
two adjoining hundreds to form a group of 200, and so on till the 
grand total of 6,400 was obtained. 

I shall assume that the average of these 6,400 facts form the true 
average, and as such, shall use it for a standard of comparison. 

The most superficial examination of my tables convinced me that 
the fluctuations in this new order of facts were not less than those 
which I had encountered in the averages based upon the ages at death 
of different classes of the community. 

Table VIII., which is a counterpart of Tables III. and IV., ex~- 
hibits the per centage attendances of males, in maxima and minima, as 
obtained from groups of 50, 100, 200, 400, 800, 1,600, and 3,200 facts. 

This table exhibits the same rapid bat irregular approximations 
of the extreme values which characterize Tables III. and IV., and 
the same absence of any obvious numerical law of approximation. 
The per centage attendance of males which for 50 facts and 128 
averages has a range equal to the average of all the groups, namely, a 
range of 40, exhibits for the two averages of 3,200 facts a range of less 


* In the case of the female pulse, averages of 25 facts showed a regular and pro- 
gressive decrease for every period of 7 years from birth to the 56th year, and a 
progressive increase from that age to the end of life. Averages of the same number 
of facts exhibited for the male pulse a similar but less steady decrease and increase. 
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than one-fifth of an unit. Even the four groups of 1,600 facts display 
a range of less than one and a-half: the rate of approximation to a 
true average is, therefore, very rapid. 


TasieE VIII. 






Number of Neiabenot Attendance of Males in 100 Attendances. 




















Facts. Groups. 
Maximum, | Minimum. Range. 
DOR 128 64 24 40 
LOO 4 <caees3 64 53 29 24 
DOD) «canivet hoe 46 342 i 
7 16 433 36 73 
800 ........ 8 414 38 34 
1600... 4 407, 391 15, 
37200088... 2 3923 393! ut 
ee 
6,400 ssi... 1 392 





The probability of encountering a true average, or one equal to 
the average of all the facts, will also appear to be similar to that dis- 
played in Tables VI. and VII. There is the same tendency in the 
averages to arrange themselves about the true mean, rather than in 
the neighbourhood of the extremes. This will fully appear in Table 
ITX., in which, in consequence of the necessity of reducing all the 
averages to per centage proportions, the numbers in the column of 50 
facts, being the figures extracted from the hospital books multiplied by 
2, will be found opposite to even numbers. The figures in the other 
columns are the round numbers nearest to the quotients of the totals 
divided by 2, 4, 8, 16, and 32, respectively. 

Having thus reproduced for a new order of facts the tables founded 
upon the ages at death of the aristocracy, and of the combined upper 
and middle classes, with a view of confirming the results arrived at by 
the use of these data, I proceed to institute the promised comparison 
between the results of actual observation and the calculations of the 
mathematician. 

“The materials which I have selected for this purpose are the 
numbers of male and female births which took place in several counties 
and registration districts of England and Wales during each of the six 
years from 1839 to 1844 inclusive. The comparison in question is embo- 
died in Table X., of which the first column consists of numerals referring 
to the counties and registration districts specified in the foot-note; the 
second column, of the number of births registered in the several coun- 
ties or districts on an average of the six years; the third column, of 
the mean number of male births in one million occurring in the six 
years; the fourth column, of the greatest and least number of male 
births in the six years, with the range, or difference between them ; 
the fifth column, of the greatest and least number of male births 
which would have taken place in the same six years, on the supposi- 
tion that the male and female births are really equal in number, and 
that the observed difference between the male and female births is an— 
error of observation ; the sixth column, of the error in excess or defect 
attaching to the number of facts upon that supposition ; the seventh 
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column, of the greatest and least number of male births in one mil- 
lion, which would result from the addition and substraction of the 
error due to the number of facts to and from the average male births 
in one million in the same six years; and the eighth and last column, 
of the error in excess or defect to which the respective numbers of facts 
are liable. The formule by which the figures in the last four columns 
were calculated are given in the foot-notes, 


TasBie IX. 





Average No. 


of attendances! 50 Facts. | 100 Facts. | 200 Facts. | 400 Facts. | 800 Facts, |1,600 Facts.|3,200 Facts, 
of Males. 
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64 1 ; dang 
63 ‘ one 
62 ‘ sive 
61 ss0 
60 1 tone 
59 tee 
58 i 
57 see 
56 2 ‘ 
55 cont 
54 1 eood 
53 1 veoe 
52 3 pane 
51 nae 
50 1 ‘ 
49 ae ] ‘ 
48 8 2 ‘ 
46 11 1 1 iy ‘ 
45 2 2 wih ‘ ‘ 
44 13 7 1 sat , 
43 4) 2 1 

42 15 6 1 1 

4] 5 i) o 2 

40 15 4) 3 5 3 3 2 
39 df 3 1 2 1 

38 14 5 7 2 1 vee ‘ 
37 5 3 1 , + nove 
36 8 6 2 1 acy : 
35 1 1 : sate ‘ 
34 14 3 1 e ; 
33 2 si 

32 9 2 os 

3l ‘ 

30 4) ; ' 
Zo 1 : 
28 4) ‘ 
27 ‘ 
26 1 ‘ 
25 

24 2 


The results of the comparison instituted in this table are interesting 
and instructive. On the supposition that the actual equality of male 
and female births in one district (No. 21,) in one of the six years, and 
the near approach to equality in other instances, had left us in doubt 
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whether the inequality in other years and districts might not be ex- 
plained by the errors attaching to a comparatively small number of 
observations, the mathematician would direct us to compare columns 
4 and 5, with a view to a solution of the difficulty. The figures in the 
fifth column are calculated upon the assumption, that the male and 
female births are naturally equal; but that in consequence of the 
limited number of facts embraced by the several returns, that equality 
is destroyed, and the proportion of male to female births is subject to 
great apparent fluctuation. If, then, this assumption of equality be 
false, the maxima of male births in the several districts ought uniformly 
to exceed the maxima obtained by calculation. In other words, in 
order to disprove the theory of equality, the maximum established by 
observation ought, in each return, to surpass the limits of possible error 
due to the numerical insufficiency of the facts. 

But a reference to the table will show that it is only in nineteen out 
of twenty-nine returns that the highest number of male births obtained 
in each of the six years, 1839-44, does exceed the maximum obtained 
by calculation. In the rest of the returns, being ten in number, the use 
of the calculations in-column 5 would at least leave us in doubt, as the 
observed maxima are less than the maxima derived from calculation. 
In these ten cases, therefore, though the returns display an apparent 
excess of male births, that excess falling short of the maxima derived 
from calculation, we should remain in doubt whether the observed excess 
of male births was in the nature of things, or merely an error of ob- 
servation. ‘To make this subject more easy of comprehension, I will 
take two casés in point—the returns for all England, marked 1, and 
the returns for Huntingdonshire, marked 20. On referring to column 
5, it will be seen that, on the supposition of a perfect equality between 
the male and female births, 515,478 recorded births might yield any 
number between 500,624 and 499,876 male births in a million. 
Now, every one of the returns for the six years, 1839-44, greatly ex~ 
ceeds the maximum 500,624; it may, therefore, be fairly assumed that 
the male and female births are not equal in number, but that, in the 
nature of things, there is an excess of male births. On the other hand, 
it appears by column 5, that, on the same supposition of a perfect 
equality of male and female births, we might encounter in 2,032 births 
recorded in the county of Huntingdon any number of male births in a 
million between 531,369 and 468,631, But every one of the six re- 
turns from Huntingdonshire falls short of the maximum 531,369. 
Hence we may infer that at least there is the greatest possible doubt 
whether the male and female births in that county may not be equal. 
Now, there is good reason to believe that in England, at least, the rule 
of an excess of male births is subject to no exception. It obtains uni- 
formly in the first fourteen districts of the table, from which the 
returns are most numerous; it fails only where the facts are compara- 
tively few in number; and it is obviously in the highest degree im- 
probable that out of twenty-nine returns taken without selection from 
several hundreds, the first fourteen should be governed by one rule, 
and the last fifteen by another. From this table, then, it may be 
fairly inferred that the formule of the mathematician are not applicable 
as tests to the results of observations founded on comparatively small 
numbers of facts. 
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A comparison of the actual maxima and minima established by 
observation in the six years, 1839-44, with the maxima and minima 


calculated by the formule = = ce 


mH 7 
3 





shows, as might be antici- 


pated, a greater divergence between the extremes derived from calcula- 
tion than between those established by observation within so limited a 
period. It is only in the single case of all England, where the number 
of facts exceeds half a million, that the extremes obtained by calcula- 
tion fall within those established by observation. 

On reviewing the tables contained in this communication to the 
Society, the following propositions may be put forward as fully 
warranted by them: 

1. That the range, or difference between the greatest and least aver- 
age derived from successive groups of small numbers of facts is very con- 
siderable, but that it diminishes rapidly as the number of facts increases. 

2. That the rate of approximation of the extreme values varies 
with each different order of facts, and that it does not appear to be 
amenable to any numerical law. 

3. That the greater the number of the elements which determine 
the occurrence of the events that, when thrown into groups, constitute 
the materials of our averages, the greater should be the number of our 
facts; e. g. the average duration of life of the entire middle: class 
ought to be deduced from a larger number of facts than the average 
duration of life of a single profession. 

4. That though the possible error to which a given small number 
of facts is liable is very large, there is always a fair probability in favour 
of any particular average coinciding with, or approaching very closely 
to, the true average. 

5. That the formule of the mathematician have a very limited 
application to the results of observation; and that if incautiously 
applied, they may lead to very grave errors. 

6. That though averages derived from large numbers of facts are 
worthy of much greater confidence than those founded upon small 
numbers of facts, the latter class of averages are by no means to be 
rejected as useless, but should be employed as probabilities of greater 
or less value, as the number of facts is larger or smaller. 

These propositions lay no claim to originality. They are merely 
intended to express the conclusions legitimately to be drawn from the 
facts contained in this essay. 


Names of the Places from which the Returns in Table X. are taken. 
' (The numbers are those in column I. of the Table.) 

1. England. 2. North-Western Counties. 3. Western Counties. 
4. Metropolis. 5. York. 6. South-Western Counties. 7. South- 
Eastern Counties. 8. South Midland Counties, 9, North Midland 
Counties. 10. Eastern Counties. 11. Northern Counties. 12. South 
Wales. 18. Staffordshire. 14. Kent. 15. Gloucestershire. 16. Suf- 
folk. 17. Derbyshire. 18. Cambridgeshire. 19. Middlesex (part of). 
20. Huntingdonshire. 21. Alresford and Petersfield. 22. St. George’s 
in the East, London. 23, Northampton. 24. Staines and Uxbridge. 
25. Rutlandshire. 26. Winchester. 27. Penkridge. 28. Canter- 
bury, 29. Salisbury. 
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TABLE X, 
Total Births’ in Seven Years in England, 3,636,383. Male Births in 1,000,000, 
512,504, 

oe ae Males oe The same! Limit rhe Limit 
4 by f YY of 

a Heporieg (By Observation.) psa Error, Caleula- | Error, 
INO. q i i j i 
Average | Maximum, Mini- nt et PP eet 
val en Six Bes Shee rac ae poms ee Lea se ers oe 

Six Years,)| 1839-44, oe acide allan pa We Saale eae 
Max. 514,809 | 500,624| ... |513,528|] .... 

1 |515,478 | 512,904 |! Min. 511,781 | 499,376 | 000,624 | 512,280 | 000,624 
Range 3,028) 1,248]... 1,248 ; 
Max. 515,985/|505,099/ .... |518,242] .... 

2| 76,721 | 513,242 |) Min. 510,557 | 494,901 | 005,100 | 508,142 | 005,100 
Range 5,428] 10,198 10,200]... 
jMax. 515,808 nos 687 71> Tle: depaedee oes. 

3 | 61,903 | 512,643 res 507,642 | 494,343 | 005,657 | 506,986 | 005,657 
Range 8,166] 11,314! .... S14 )er..e 
Max. 513,812/505,831| ... | 517,320]... 

4 |} 59,422 | 511,489 | Min. 509,491 | 494,169 | 005,831 | 505,658 | 005,831 
Range 4,321) 11,662]... 11,662 Fo! 
j Max. 515,244 | 506,088 | 0 318,458] > 2 

5 | 58,825 | 512,375 nee 510,453 | 493,917 | 006,083 | 506,292 | 006,083 
Range 4,794.) 112a066e aise’ TONMGCA ala: 
Max, 514,210,| 506,1641. .:. .:| 517;989 bir oa 

6 | 52,656 | 511,825 |) Min. 509,368 | 493,836 | 006,164 | 505,661 | 006,164 
Range 4,842) 12,328 es 12,328 eee 
Max. 519,268/506,708| ... |518,793| _.. 

7 | 44,290 | 512,085 Min ae 978 493,292 006,708 | 505,377 | 006,708 
ange 3,416 as 13,416 ae 
jMax. 515,455 | 507,280 ae 517,752 suid 

8 | 37,764 | 510,472 ee abate 492,720 007,280 | 503,192 | 007,280 
ange 5 ; Age 14,560 abe 
Max. 519,801 | 507,416| ... |521396] | 

9 | 36,451 | 513,910 |{Min. 510,778 | 492,584 | 007,416 | 506,494 | 007,416 
Range 9,023] 14,832| ... 14¢892 ors: 
Max. 514,626|507,874| |. |520,060| 

10 | 32,212 | 512,186 |{Min. 509,765 | 492,126 | 007,874 | 504,312 | 007,874 
Range 4,855| 15,748| eg malene 
Max. 517,735 |508,485| ... 1523381]... 

11 | 27,916 |514,896 Min. 7“ 330 — 008,485 | 506,411 | 008,485 
ange ), 2 16,970 oe 
Max. 516,753|510,954| |. |595,562| | 

12 | 16,727 | 514,608 Min p12, a6 4995046 010,954 | 503,654 | 010,954 
ange 7 5 Seng 21,908 as 
Max, 516,439/511,269| ... |523,450|_... 

13 | 15,771 | 512,181 |{Min. 507,767 | 488,731 | 011,269 | 500,912 | 011,269 
Range 8,672| 22,538]... 22,538}... 
Max. 516,997/511,832| ... |s5a3310| |” 

14 | 14,256 | 511,478 |/Min. 506,651 | 488,168 | 011,832 | 499,646 | 011,832 
Range 10,346 23,664 ies 23,664 a 
Max. 522,582|512,961| .... |525,776| 

15 | 11,894 | 512,815 |{Min. 497,945 | 487,039 | 012,961 | 499,854 | 012,961 
Range 24,637 | 25,922 a 25,922 = 
jMax. 519,205 |-514,107 |... 152643871... 

16 | 10,011 | 512,330 |/Min. 505,996 | 485,893 | 014,107 | 498,223 | 014,107 
|Range 13,209] 28,214] ... | 28,214]... 
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TABLE X.—Continued. 

shee fe UtEAE pea Acc eee Limit tere Limit 

~ piracian CEA Reesration:} Calcula- Error, Calcula- Error, 
0. : tion, in tion. in 
Average | Maximum, Mini-| . Sieeead excess 
aie; is ae ieee ona = He 

Six Years.) 1839-44. 1g tbslsathea oe baa EM i fa 
as 517,746 | 516,062 eet 528,396 pe 

17 7,760 | 512,334 |’ Min. 508,166 | 483,938 | 016,062 | 496,272 | 016,062 
[Range 9,582/ 32,124]... BOQ, 22, 
Max. 522,690 | 518,330 ke 530,664 rh. 

18 5,940 | 514,275 {si 507,188 | 481,670 | 018,330 | 494,004 | 018,330 
Range 15,502 | 36,660 me 36,660 eats 
[flee 517,260 | 522,781 Ere 531,569 eee 

19 3,854 | 508,788 |/ Min. 496,915 | 477,219 | 022,781 | 486,007 | 022,781 
Nave’ 86,595") Pubisea 11/12. 45,562 | w. 
Max. 519,824 | 531,369 (a, 534,641 ae 

20 2,032 | 503,272 |i Min. 485,030 | 468,631 | 031,369 | 471,903 | 031,369 
Range 34,794 | 62,738 Rid 62,738 ime 
Max. 541,256 | 535,228 baal 550,786 ake 

21] 1,612 | 515,587 |J Min. 500,000 | 464,772 | 035,228 | 480,388 | 035,199 
Range 41,256 | 70,456 bi 70,398 in. 
Max. 518,619 | 536,332 Jee 542,497 saa 

22 1,515 | 506,165 |/ Min. 480,771 | 463,668 | 036,332 | 469,833 | 036,332 
; |Range 37,848] 72,664]... 72,664 \° as 

Max. 524,281 | 543,715 bs 549,897 sits 

23} 1,047 | 506,193 |)Min. 495,274 | 456,285 | 043,715 | 462,489 | 043,704 
Range 29,007 | 87,430 red 87,408 i 
Max. 532,184 | 548,280 = 565,827 we 

24 858 | 517,578 |? Min. 498,195 | 451,720 | 048,280 | 469,329 | 048,249 
Range 33,998 | 96,560 aa 96,498 othe 
[Mex 527,246 | 552,631 i ah 5d 7s1 22 sa 

25 722 | 504,491 |) Min. 466,942 | 447,369 | 052,631 | 451,860 | 052,631 
|Range 60,304 /105,262/ .... |105,262|]  .... 
Max. 545,031 | 557,026 At 573,440 id, 

26 615 | 516,449 |{Min. 492,228 | 442,974 | 057,026 | 459,458 | 056,991 
Range 52,803 | 114,052 decd 113,982 eae 
Max. 1594,1134 5675/27 tae 983,211 <fit 

yey 436 | 515,557 | Min. 493,333 | 432,273 | 067,727 | 447,903 | 067,654 
Range 60,780 | 135,454 was 135,308 cate 
lee 556,180 | 573,722 A 593,267 He 

28 368 | 519,599 |) Min. 482,500 | 426,278 | 073,722 | 445,931 | 073,688 
|Range 73,680 147,444; ... | 147,336] .... 
eo 543,798 | 585,907 ae 595,711 oe 

Pa 271 | 509,833 |/ Min. 436,782 | 414,093 | 085,907 | 423,955 |.085,878 
, |Range 107,016 | 171,814; ... |171,756| ... 
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* Formula I. is based on the assumption that the chances of two events (in this 


case, a male or female birth) are equal. The formula is 2 where p = the 


- 
total average births for one year, as given in the second column of the Table. 
t Formula II. is the well-known formula for calculating the limits of error to 
which any number of observations on two alternative events are liable. This 
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formula is where m = the total of one of the two events m and my 


pe 
and p their sum, or m + 1, 
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Statistical Account of the Labouring Population Inhabiting the Buildings 
at St. Pancras, erected by the Metropolitan Society for Improving the 
Dwellings of the Poor. By Lizut.-Cotonret W. H. Syxes, F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Birmingham, 
September. 1849. ] 


At an early period of the foundation of the Statistical Society of 
London, the attention of the Council and of the members of the 
Society was devoted to inquiries into the condition of the working 
classes, and of their dwellings. Mr. Benjamin Heywood, President of 
the Statistical Society of Manchester, in September, 1834, communi- 
cated to the Statistical Society at Edinburgh the results of inquiries 
into the condition of 4,102 families of working men of Manchester. 
Tt was shown that of the houses occupied -2,557 were not comfortable. 
The late Bishop of Norwich submitted to the Society a paper, in June, 
1835, on the receipts and expenditure of labourers’ families, taken from 
villages in Cheshire, in which was shown that the average expense per 
head per diem for food in the parish of Holyhead in Anglesey, was 
only 2d., while in Cheshire it was 3d., but that any expense for beer 
did not exist in his own parish, or other parts of Cheshire, or in the 
neighbouring agricultural rural counties, the beverage being water and 
buttermilk. 

On May 15, 1837, Mr. Rawson read a paper on the State of the Poor 
inhabitants of Callmel-buildings, in Marylebone, London. “The average 
number of souls ina house was 34, and in a room 44; but in one 
room there were 13: and of 76 individuals, 61 occupied only part of a 
room, and of 199 rooms, 50 were occupied by more than one family.” 
Before the Statistical Section at Liverpool, in September 1837, Mr. 
Langton read a paper on the Inhabited Courts and Cellars in Liver- 
pool. The courts were 2,271, and the cellars 7,493, dark, damp, 
confined, and tenanted by nearly 30,000 souls. This dreadful picture 
excited an animated discussion upon improving the moral character of 
the poor by attention to their dwellings and domestic comforts. 

On the 16th April, 1838, Mr. James Heywood read a paper before 
the Statistical Society of London, giving an account of a house-to- | 
house visitation of 176 families in Manchester; 165 houses contained 
many cellars, and there were 11 separate cellars, 34 were just com- 
fortable, 37 uncomfortable, and 9 wretched. | 

In June, 1838, the Statistical Society of Bristol communicated the 
results of an inquiry into the condition of 275 poor families occupying 
166 houses: 123 families occupied one room, 105 had two rooms, 
and 47 had three or more. There were 1,049 souls, of whom 576 were 
children. In 54 houses there were no privies, and in 83 no water, or 
an insufficient supply, and in 58 no drains, or they were stopped up, 
and 149 rooms were close and confined. 

In July, 1888, Mr. J. P. Kay, Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 
gave an account to the Statistical Society of the state of 539 families 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. At the British Association at Newcastle, in 
August, 1838, Mr. Cargill gave a Report, embracing, amongst other 
subjects, the condition of the lower classes: It contains the followin 
paragraph :—‘‘ In many parts of the parish our Assistant found the 
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dwellings close, dirty and miserable, without the semblance of order 
or comfort, whole families often occupying a single room, and living 
in an atmosphere to him of a nature totally unendurable.” 

In December, 1838, a Committee of the Statistical Society of London 
reported upon the State of Education in St. George’s, St. James’, and 
St. Ann, Soho, having formerly reported upon the parishes of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields and Strand Union. The condition of the 
dwellings was less an object than the state of education; but 3,891 
poor families were visited, and cases of most distressing poverty 
generally spoken of, but details not given. 

At the meeting of the British Association, in August, 1838, Mr. 
Mc Doull reported upon 309 cottages at Ramsbottom, near Bury, one 
of the best districts in Lancashire. In 137 there was one bed-room 
only, and in 172 there were two; in 137 families, each had only 
one bed-room occupied by 777 individuals, and 172 families had two 
bed-rooms occupied by 1,223 individuals. Some of the families 
occupying one bed-room consisted of from 8 to 13 individuals! 

Similar reports are made from Penzance,—from three parishes in 
Rutlandshire,—by the Statistical Society of Manchester, in which is 
the following revolting comparison of the bed accommodation in the 
villages of Kgleton and Branstown in Rutland, and Dukenfield and 
Bury, in Lancashire :— 

Kgleton, &c., 14 per cent. of the families have more than 3 persons to a bed. 

Branstown 19 

Dukenfield 33 

Bury 35 39 3 


Mr. Bowles Fripp communicated an elaborate paper to the 
Statistical Section at the British Association, on the 29th Aucust, 
1839, on the Condition of the Working Classes in Bristol, exhibiting 
the condition of 6,000 families, and upwards of 20,000 persons; 3,028 
houses were examined: 556 families occupied part of a room only, 
and 2,244 families had each only one room, the average number to a 
family being 3°46 souls. The state of the privies, drains, ventilation, 
‘and supply of water, was generally very bad or defective. In 
October, 1839, a Statistical Committee of the Town Council of Leeds 
gave a Report upon the Condition of the Town and Inhabitants. 
It will suffice to quote the following passage :—‘ In some instances 
there are from 5 to 6 persons in each bed; that there are generally 
two or three, and frequently without separation of the sexes, or consi- 
deration as to age, brother and sister up to adolescence, sleeping com- 
monly in the same room, and not unfrequently in the same bed.” 

On the 16th March, 1840, a Committee of the Statistical Society 
of London reported upon the State of the Working Classes in the 
Parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster: 275 families 
had 389 beds, but as the families consisted of 1,112 persons, there 
were about three persons to a bed. Whole families were congregated 
in one room, and of these there were 3,892; and 1,058 families had 
two rooms. The average amount of weekly rent was 2s. L1fd. It was 
in this Report that the first suggestion was made, in the terms of the 
Report, ‘‘ of the outlay of a moderate amount of capital in the erection 
of buildings containing sets of rooms suited to the accommodation of 
labouring families in properly selected situations. For these dwellings 
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weekly rents should be required from the tenants, and a profit may in 
this manner be reasonably expected from capital judiciously invested, 
while advantages of still greater importance, both physical and moral, 
would be gained to society from the removal of a serious cause of dis- 
content among the working classes, and from the provision of a more 
correct and convenient arrangement of their household comforts, which 
very naturally assist in the foundation of a superior moral character.” 

This brings me to the object of the present paper. I have only 
quoted Reports brought into connexion with the Statistical Society of 
London, or the Statistical Section of the British Association ; but 
there are numerous other instances of local investigation, all showing 
the miserable dwellings of a great portion of the labouring classes, 
and not the least was the Parliamentary Committees appointed to 
inquire into the Health of Towns. It was scarcely possible these 
reports, read as they were at public meetings, and subsequently 
printed, should fail to attract the notice of some of the many bene- 
volent and practical men in England. Sir Ralph Howard, Lord 
Morpeth, Lord Ebrington, Mr. F. M. Gibson, Lord Grosvenor, Lord 
Claud Hamilton, Mr. J. W. Tottie, and others, shortly associated them- 
selves together for the purpose of forming a ‘‘ Metropolitan Association 
for the Improvement of the Dwellings of the Poor.” A prospectus was 
issued, in which the following objects were set forth :— 

“The object of this Association is to erect dwellings for the 
working classes, combining in their construction the several improve- 
ments in drainage, ventilation, a due supply of water, and such other 
advantages as shall be calculated to render their sanitary condition as 
complete as may be practicable. 

‘*The evidence produced before the Parliamentary Committee 
appointed to inquire into the health of towns, disclosed a state of 
circumstances connected with the domestic habits and dwellings of 
the poorer classes in the metropolis, and other densely-populated 
districts, fearful to contemplate, and urgently calling for a remedy. 

“‘Many districts tenanted by the industrious classes do not possess 
a single sewer, or means of drainage of any kind. In numerous cases, 
whole families—parents, sons, and grown-up daughters—and in some, 
even two or three families, reside together, day and night, in a single 
room: and for this miserable accommodation, the most extravagant 
rents are paid. 3 

“The rate of interest to be paid to the shareholders is not to 
exceed 5/, per cent. per annum. 

“ The liability of the shareholders is limited to the amount of their 
respective shares. 

“It is confidently believed that the object of this Association may 
be carried into effect, so as to afford to the working classes healthy 
and comfortable dwellings on reasonable terms, and to remunerate the 
shareholders with an interest of 57. per cent. per annum.” 

Many philanthropic individuals came forward at once with their 
aid. Messrs. G. W. Alexander and Sir R. Howard took 50 shares 
each; the Rev. Mr. Blakesley, Samson Ricardo, and J. C. Sharp, 
40 shares each ; Lord Morpeth and W. B. Moffatt, 30 shares ; Messrs. 
Barclay, Charles Carpenter, Lord Ellesmere, Edward Enfield, R. 
Franklyn, R. Gillum, Rey. C, Girdlestone, B. Sharpe, Rev. C. Which- 
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cote, W. A. Wilkinson, and Lord Dartmouth, 20 shares each; and 
the subscriptions of ten shares each were very numerous. In a work 
for ameliorating the condition of the poor, it was not likely the aid 
of British ladies would be wanting, and we accordingly find the 
names of numerous matrons and spinsters enrolled in the cause. The 
Duchesses of Sutherland, Norfolk, and Beaufort; Ladies M. Keppel, 
M. Bouverie, Ellesmere, Dowager Grenville, C. Greville, M. Fitzalan 
Howard, Wenlock, C. Cavendish, and Abercorn, and others. Mis- 
tresses Clarke, Devonport, Fletcher, Ommaney, Pennant, Bowles, 
Scott, Teed, Ware, Mather, and others. Misses Baylen, Benson, 
(10), Buchwald, Gatliff, Gilman, Girdleston, Sharpe, Spaling, Hare, 
Whichcote, (10); Wilkinson, Mether, Talbot, Bosanquet, Tydell, 
Brown, Taylor, Reed, Alexander, Hepburn, and Payne,—indeed, the 
spinsters muster very strong for good; and I have purposely intro- 
duced the names of ladies, to show how honourably to themselves, 
and how efficiently they are enabled to promote a good cause. 

The state of the subscriptions was sufficiently encouraging. 
A royal.charter was obtained on the 16th October, 1845, limiting 
the profits to 5 per cent. A plot of ground was bought, and a building 
raised capable of giving accommodation to 110 families, in sets of two 
and three rooms each, with separate scullery and water closet, an 
ample supply of water, dust-shaft descending to a common receptacle, 
and other conveniences. The following is the plan and scale of rents. 


Plan of One Floor of the Houses containing distinct accommodation for 
Two Families. 





REFERENCE. 


AA—Sitting-room, 14 ft. by 10 ft. 6in. BB—Bed-room, 12 ft. 1lin. by 6 ft. 10in. 
CC—Bed-room, 12ft. llin. by 9ft. 7in. DD—Closets, with Coal-box underneath. 
EE—Water-closet. FF—Scullery. GG—Shutters, forming a table during the 
day. HH—Ranges, Boilers, and Ovens. I—Staircase. J—lDLanding. K—Dust- 
shafts. LL—Sinks. M—Recess for Soil, Gas, and Water-pipes. 


All the dwellings were to be let at the undermentioned rents, which 
circumstance, coupled with the fact, that the “ Lodging-house for Single 
Men” in George-street, Holborn, is always fully occupied, shows that 
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the working classes gladly avail themselves of improved accommoda- 
tion if offered to them, and affords to the shareholder the reasonable 
assurance of the due payment of the interest of 5 per cent., rendering 
the investment of capital on the security of the Association, eligible 
as such, if even divested of the humane and social considerations on 
which it is founded. The basis of the security is freehold and long 
leasehold estate, in the midst of large populations, and after allowing 
for the charges of management, (the bearing of which will become 
lighter, as the Association becomes larger,) and the payment of divi- 
dends, it is hoped and expected that an annual surplus will accrue, to 
be applied, under the terms of the charter, to the increase of the 
buildings. The security to the shareholders will thus be fortified by 
additions to the capital, without augmenting the claims for dividend. 


Scale of Rents. 
2 sets of 2 rooms at 3s. 6d, per week. 2 sets of 3 rooms at 4s. 9d. per week. 
Bois a ditto’. 8:8 hai 8 Cie 4 5 ab + 
5 4 2ditto 4 0 r iS; Bdite ., 8-8 3 
a re aditte. 4. 4 8 . a4. Saito 48 66 
@ .,. @aitte 4-6 ir 26 ,, 3ditto ,,5 9 Ss 
2 ,, 2Qditto 4 9 ft 12 ,, 3ditto ,,6 0 an 
2.5, 2 ditta .. 4. 6 Py 6 , 8ditte ,4 3 : 


N. B.—Every set of rooms is furnished with boiler, range, oven, and a coal-box, 
in the lower part of the cupboard; and there is also a scullery attached to each set, 
containing sink, cistern, water-closet, and dust-shaft. 


The Directors subsequently purchased a piece of freehold land at the 
end of Spicer-street, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, of sufficient extent on which 
to erect a ledging-house capable of accommodating 300 single men, and 
also houses somewhat similar to those in the Old St. Pancras-road, suit- 
able for families, and they appeal with confidence to all who may be 
desirous of co-operating in a work of much social good, to contribute 
to the capital so urgently required: involving no liability to each party 
beyond the amount of shares subseribed for by such party, and with 
the promise of an advantageous return, when compared with many 
other classes of investment, 

The Prospectus adds, ‘‘ Persons taking shares will not be required 
to pay the amount already called from the present shareholders in 
larger instalments than 5/, in any one payment, at intervals of not less 
than three months. 

“Parties desirous of paying up the full amount of their shares at 
once, may do so, in which ease they will be entitled to the same dividend 
on their shares, as the general body of shareholders paying their calls 
JSrom time to time, and the overplus of the paid-up shares which has not 
been called, will be invested in the public funds, and the dividends thereon 
paid to the parties so paying in full. — 

‘*The terms of the charter do not restrict the operations of the 
Association to the metropolis, and the Directors have made arrange- 
ments for imparting the benefits, privileges, and immunities, granted 
by the charter, under this Association, to branch societies in districts 
wherever a sufficient number of shareholders shall be desirous of erect- 
ing improved dwellings for the industrious classes. The effect of these 
arrangements will be to ensure (as far as possible) the success of local 
undertakings, at the same time that those benevolent individuals who 
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may be disposed to subscribe for the benefit of their respective neigh- 
bourhoods will be made secure against all individual claim and liability 
whatsoever. Application has already been received from the parish of 
Hampstead to be admitted as an incorporated Branch Association, and 
similar applications are expected from other quarters.” 

On the 6th March, 1846, the Directors of the Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation made their first Report to the shareholders. It comprised 
little more than a resumé of past labours; congratulated the share- 
holders on the removal of all difficulties, spoke of the subscriptions as 
a safe investment, and determined that a guarantee fund for the pay- 
ment of the 5 per cent. was an essential part of the plan; stated that 
1,000 shares had been subscribed for out of 4,000; but as the ope- 
rations of the Association was not limited by charter to London, 
the Directors hoped to see the principle extended to other cities and 
towns. 

In the second Report, dated 2nd December, 1846, the Directors 
stated that 28,676/. had been subscribed, and a certificate from one 
of the Secretaries of the Board of Trade authorized the Association 
to commence operations. In consequence the Directors say,—-“ An 
agreement for a lease for ninety-nine years, at a rental of 90/. per 
annum, has been entered into with the Brewers’ Company, for a piece 
of ground opposite the church in the Old Pancras-road, leading from 
King’s Cross to Camden Town, which is considered well adapted to 
the purposes of the Association; being situate in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a crowded district, having the advantage of streets 
on three sides, as well as an open space at the back, whereby good 
natural ventilation is obtained ; and from the elevated position of the 
site, and its proximity to good sewers, a perfect drainage will be 
secured. | 

“With regard to the internal arrangement of the dwellings, the 
object kept in view has been to give to each family the greatest 
amount of accommodation at the lowest practicable expense. 

‘The rooms are so contrived, that an ample quantity of light is 
secured to each, while the dwellings are kept quite distinct and inde- 
pendent of each other, every family being provided with a separate 
water-closet. There are provided for each dwelling a supply of water, 
at the rate of forty gallons per day, a sink, and the means of carrying 
‘off ashes and refuse through a shaft, accessible from the scullery. The 
building will consist of twenty-one sets of two rooms, and ninety sets 
of three rooms of various sizes, each having the above conveniences 
attached; thus furnishing dwellings proportioned to the requirements 
of different families, and to their means of payment. In cases where 
there are two bed-rooms, each bed-room has a separate entrance from 
the sitting-room, and the larger bed-room has a fireplace. 

‘In the centre houses there is a small lobby between the outer and 
the sitting-room doors, and from this lobby the scullery is entered, the 
outer door shutting it off when any one is entering the sitting-room or 
house part, and the sitting-room door at all times excluding it. The 
water-closet is situate immediately on entering the scullery, the door of 
the former being so hung, as when open to shut off access to the scullery. 
The scullery is in communication with a ventilating shaft, to take off 
any effluvia arising therein. 
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‘Under the slate sink in each scullery is a galvanized iron coal- 
box; and a meat safe is fixed against an external wall, in which an air- 
brick is placed. 

‘The living-rooms will be furnished with a range, boiler, and oven; 
and the shutters in the ground floor rooms are so contrived as to form 
a table during the day. 

‘“‘There is a considerable space in the front of the building formed 
by the projection of the wings, which will be inclosed by plain iron 
rails, and afford a protected space for the children of the residents. 

“ A large space is also left at the back for a drying-ground.” 

At this early period the question of the window-tax upon the 
proposed building became a matter of serious consideration. The 
Directors state, ‘‘ We have bestowed much time on the question of the 
window-tax, as bearing upon the dwellings proposed to be erected by 
the Association; and though this tax, according to the present mode of 
assessment, will bear heavily upon the tenants, they confidently hope 
that an alteration i in the mode of rating will shortly be effected. 

** According to the present mode of assessment, each set of rooms 
having four windows (being a portion of a large house having forty 
windows, ) is liable to 71d. per week window duty; while a similar set 
of rooms or chambers in the same sized house, situate in the Albany, in 
Piccadilly, or in the Inns of Court, or in either of the Universities, is 
liable to a tax of only 12d. per set; this arises from a special exemption 
in the Act, operating to the foregoing extent in favour of the buildings 
for the wealthier classes. 

‘The Directors also find that an expense of 470/. will be incurred 
for cisterns alone, for the supply of water to the dwellings, such 
expense arising from the Water Companies giving their supply on the 
intermittent system, instead of the constant supply from the main, the 
latter system being in operation at Nottingham, Preston, and Ashton. 
At the former town, according to the evidence of Mr. Hawkesley, not 
only is the expense of cisterns saved, but the annual charge is only 
4s. 4d. per annum, or Id. a-week, while here it is, at the least, 14s. 6d. 
per annum. 

‘“‘ The Directors earnestly hope, that in any measures brought before 
Parliament, the shareholders will keep their attention fixed on these two 
points, which so deeply affect the interests of the working classes.” 

In conclusion, the Directors state that the first minutes of the As- 
sociation were in September, 1842. In 1842 the number of shares 
taken was 4, in 18438 it was 23, in 1844 it was 252, in 1845 it was 
469, and to the date of the Report 407, making a total of 1,155 shares 
taken. The progress was slow, but the English public very properly, 
even in an undertaking of this kind, viewed a prospectus for raising a 
capital of 100,000/. in 10,000 shares for building purposes with some 
doubt and suspicion. 

To this Report the a balance-sheet was annexed. 2,094/. 3s. 7d. 
had been spent, and of this 1,139/. 7s. 8d. was paid at the Home 
Office for charter and law charges. 

The third Report of the Directors is dated 23rd December, 1847. 
It does little more than state that the building is fast approaching to 
completion, and will be fit for occupation in February, 1848; and that 
in its then unfinished state 62 sets of the rooms had been applied for. , 
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The Directors again recur to the unjust pressure of the window-tax 
in the following words: 

‘“*A deputation from the Directors had an interview with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 15th of November last, on the 
subject of a reduction in the window duty on these dwellings. This 
tax, as at present assessed, presses with great severity on dwellings of 
this class. None of these houses have more than four windows; were 
each house a separate cottage, it would be entirely exempt from the 
tax; but from the present mode of assessment, ten of these dwellings 
are charged at the rate of a forty-windowed house. The deputation 
were informed that if the Association would submit clauses which 
would relieve their dwellings from the operation of the tax, and at the 
same time protect the revenue from loss, by parties being admitted to 
the exemption who let lodgings to tenants of a higher class, or who let 
lodgings to the working classes, without affording the like sanitary 
arrangements, such clauses would receive consideration. 

“Your Directors therefore feel that as your objects were appreciated 
and promoted by the late advisers of the Crown, so Her Majesty’s 
present advisers are equally disposed to aid your efforts for the improve- 
ment of the dwellings of the industrious classes; and the Directors 
therefore call upon the Association to use their best exertions to enable 
the Government to carry any measure that may be introduced, for ad- 
mitting to the habitations of the poor an unlimited supply of light and 
air. 

The Directors add to this Report a recommendation to the ex- 
pediency of erecting a dormitory for single men, similar to that esta- 
blished in George-street, Bloomsbury, by the Labourers’ Friend Society, 
which has been attended with the greatest success, nearly every bed 
being occupied nightly in that establishment; but previously to coming 
to a determination on this point, they wish to consult the shareholders 
on a measure which will entail the necessity of an additional call. 

It may be as well to state that the estimate of cost of such a 
building, and the probable remuneration, which was exhibited in the 
original Prospectus of this Association, is fully borne out by the 
experience of the Society above referred to. 

A balance-sheet is added, by which it appeared that 9,505/. 9s. had 
been expended upon the building, and the total number of shares sub- 
scribed for was 1,181. 

The fourth Report of the Directors is dated 30th May, 1848. 
They congratulate the shareholders in strong terms ‘‘ that the principle 
which they have so long sought to establish, (viz., that money invested 
in improving the dwellings of the industrious classes would yield ample 
return on the capital invested, ) is fast gaining ground, 

“In proof of this they refer with pleasure to the sentiments 
expressed by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, at the Annual 
Meeting of the Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on the 18th instant. That 
Society now advocates, to some extent, the views first promulgated by 
the Metropolitan Association in the year 1841, and the following 
extract from the speech of His Royal Highness may be considered to 
be the expression not only of the sentiments of His Royal Highness, 
but also those of the Sovereign, in favour of the principle on which this 
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Association is founded. His Royal Highness said, ‘I have just come 
from the Model Lodging-house, the opening of which we celebrate this 
day, and I feel convinced that its establishment and prosperity will, by 
degrees, and at no remote period, occasion a most beneficial improve- 
ment in the domestic comforts of the labouring classes. It will exhibit 
to them that with real economy can be combined advantages which 
few of them have hitherto been acquainted with, while it will show to 
those who possess capital that they may invest it with great advantage 
and profit to themselves, in consulting the convenience and dispensing 
comforts to their poorer brethren. Depend upon it that the interests 
of often contrasted classes are identical, and it is only ignorance which 
prevents their uniting to the advantage of each other.’” 

The Directors report the completion of the building, and that of 
the 110 sets of rooms 103 were let, the number of applicants being 197, 
some of whom were refused from want of proper references. 

The different professions and trades of the occupants are as follows, 
viz., carpenters, cabinet-makers, pianoforte-makers, musical instrument- 
makers, printers, compositors, clerks, jewellers, engravers, silver plate- 
workers, chasers, plate-polishers, watchcase-makers, artists, engineers, 
mason, brush-maker, leather-cutters, cork-cutters, railway policemen, 
tailors, porters, painters, grainers, coach-makers, blind-makers, gold- 
beater, coachman, cutler, postman, collectors to institutions, copper- 
plate-printer, ironmongers, whip-makers, pattern-designers, city mis- 
sionaries, type-founders, chair-makers, stationers, carver and gilder, 
pensioner, teacher, baker, and needlewomen, and some few who do not 
follow any trade or profession. = 

Up to that time they had not had a single default in payment of- 
the rent, and general satisfaction was expressed by the tenants with 
the extra comforts and accommodation afforded them. 

The Directors had been unsuccessful with the Government in getting 
the window-tax reduced. 

With reference to their former recommendation, they stated that 
they had purchased a freehold piece of ground for 1,300/., in Spital- 
fields, upon which to build a house, or dormitory, for single men, and 
to comprise the lodgment also of 40 families at least. 1,258 shares 
had been subseribed for up to the date of the Report. 

The balance-sheet shows that the buildings had cost 13,252/.17s. 11d, 

The last Report is dated May, 1849. It is the first oceasion in 
which the details of a year’s occupation can be given, and they are 
satisfactory throughout. The Directors say, “ It affords your Directors 
great satisfaction to state that all the dwellings have been occupied, 
almost without interruption, from the date of their completion, and 
several applicants have been, and still are waiting for vacancies. 59 
families have continued tenants since their respective dwellings were 
ready for occupation in January, February, March, and April, 1848. 
The total number of tenants has been 173, several of whom having left 
their apartments have subsequently wished to return. It is gratifying 
to your Directors to make this statement, and they have pleasure in 
being enabled to add, that not only have the tenants expressed them- 
selves pleased with the superior comforts and accommodation afforded 
to them; but have also proved, by regularly paying their rents, and 
their general strict observance of such rules as your Directors have 
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thought proper to lay down for the management of so large a building, 
that they are desirous of assisting them in preserving a high character of 
respectability in its occupants.” The last trait mentioned by the Di- 
rectors is of extended bearing and importance; it holds out a prospect 
that not only will such communities be advanced in their physical and 
social condition, but that a feeling will originate within themselves to 
maintain a certain moral standing; a certain pride of character, which 
will neither permit individuals nor their neighbours in the com- 
munity from offending against a public sentiment. If such an amount 
of good alone resulted from similar institutions, there would be a well- 
grounded hope that the efforts of philanthropists, as well as practical 
men, would be greatly facilitated for the regeneration, the reorganiza- 
tion, or, at least, for an immense improvement in the moral and social 
condition of the labouring classes, upon whose well-being so much of 
the happiness and power of States depend. 

“The Directors annex a balance-sheet, a general statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditure, as in the fourth report, and, for the first time, 
a revenue and expenditure account; which latter shows the receipt of 
1,382, 12s. 4d. on account of rents, a sum which does not amount to 
so much as the total lettings would produce for an entire year; this is 
accounted for by the fact that some of the dwellings were not ready for 
occupation until the end of the month of June. For the week ending 
15th May, 1848, the actual receipts amounted to 201. 6s., 29th May, 
287. 1s. 6d., 19th June, 257. 18s. 2d., 3rd July, 267. 16s. 2d., and on 
the 10th July, 1848, 297. 1s. 8d., being about the average weekly 
rental. The rental, therefore, produced during this year must not be 
looked upon as the result of a year’s lettings at the original scale of 
rents, viz., 1,5277. 10s., although it is the full equivalent for the actual 
time of occupation. The experience of the year leads your Directors 
to anticipate that this rental may be increased. 

“In addition to the sum of 1,382/. 12s. 4d. received on account of 
rents, the sum of 443/. 10s. 6d. has accrued as interest on Exchequer 
Bills, which with a sum of 1/, 19s. received for fees on transfers, gives 
a total income of 1,828/. 1s. 10d. 

“‘ From these gross returns, after deducting actual expenditure at the 
dwellings in the Old Pancras Road, amounting to 695/. 11. 9d., and 
reserves, viz., 102/. 3s. 11d. for repairs, 35/. for a sinking fund to meet 
the cost of the St. Pancras Buildings, (which sum, at 3 per cent. com- 
pound interest, will realize, at the expiration of the lease of ninety-six 
years, 18,725/. to replace that investment, ) also deducting 99. 16s. 5d., 
the balance due against these buildings at the date of the last audit, the 
whole of the expenses for the year amounting to 536/. 12s. 5d., for print- 
ing, advertising, petty cash, rent, and salaries, there remains 358/. 17s. 4d. 
of available income for division amongst the shareholders. Of this 
sum your Directors recommend that 3287. 6s. be applied in payment 
of a dividend at 1 per cent. on 32,830/. 10s., the capital already called 
up, and that the balance of 30/. 11s. 3d. be carried to the guarantee 
fund account, authorised by the 33rd clause of the charter. It will be 
observed, on reference to the general statement, that of this sum of 
32,8301. 10s. only 17,2251. 5s. 3d. have as yet been invested in 
carrying out the objects of this Association; a considerable portion of 
the remainder having been invested in Exchequer Bills. The invest- 
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ment in dwellings, therefore, as appears by the revenue account, shows 
a net return of 31 per cent. within 10/., after providing for the annual 
outgoings chargeable on them, to the extent of 832/. 15s. 8d. Had the 
whole of the dwellings been ready for occupation during the entire 
year, the experience of the last nine months proves that full 1,527/. 10s. 
would have been received; deducting the same outgoings, from which 
a balance would have remained, showing 4 per cent. and a surplus of 
51, 14s. 4d. on the money expended on these dwellings. 

“The working expenses of the Association, although they are now 
on a very moderate scale, will allow of considerably extended opera- 
tions, without any material increase; so that when a larger amount of 
capital is employed in new buildings, the profit remaining for division 
will be proportionately greater. 

“From the foregoing financial statement it is also evident that the 
increase of the capital to the full extent allowed by the charter, is 
_ desirable, even were there no other object in view than the pecuniary 
return; but your Directors are satisfied that you will feel, with them, 
that the statement they are enabled to make, with respect to the 
working of the St. Pancras Buildings, is of the most gratifying nature, 
forming strong ground for your using every endeavour to place new 
shares amongst your friends, at the same time that it shows a fair field 
for the investment of capital in a mode which will tend to the 
preservation of health and comfort to the honest artizan.” 

Three hundred and thirty-nine shares were taken in 1848, and the 
total number at the date of the Report was 1,527. The St. Pancras 
Buildings up to that date had cost 17,225. 5s. 3d. For the fourth 
time the Directors failed with the Government to obtain a remission 
of the window duties. 

The Directors, on this occasion, submit a plan of the whole of the 
ground purchased near Spicer Street, showing the relative positions of 
the dormitory in the course of erection, and the proposed dwellings for 
families; and call attention to the great advantages of having the 
buildings so contiguous; the lecture room used on an evening by the 
tenants of the dormitory, serving as a school room during the day for 
children residing in the dwellings; and the families, by distinct ap- 
proaches, and at stated hours, having the use of the baths, wash- 
houses, and the cook’s shop in the dormitory, the heat from the flues 
of which furnishes an inexpensive mode of ventilation. 

Having shown the facts and feelings which originated this Associa-~ 
tion, shown its progress to its object, and the realization of so much of 
that object, as fully justifies entire confidence in the entire-success of 
the whole measure, it now remains to consider how far, in addition to 
certain physical and economical advantages, this Association acts as an 
efficient auxiliary in the great efforts now making to improve the 
sanitary condition of towns. The best test for this would be the 
health of the population inhabiting the buildings of this Association; 
and I accordingly requested the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Gatliff, to 
have drawn out for me a weekly return, for one year, of the inhabit- 
ants, showing the male and female heads of families, children, weekly 
changes of population, number of deaths and previous occupation, age, 
and disease, Mr. Gatliff, with great zeal for the welfare of the institu- 
tion, supplied this return in a few days. The weekly outgoings and 
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incomings rendered it a somewhat complicated matter to determine 
accurately the per centages of deaths, and I consulted my friend Mr. 
Neison, who pointed out the proper mode of coming at the results in a 
satisfactory manner. 

Hence it is seen that there has not occurred a single case of cholera, 
although the fatal disease is all around the buildings. 

Having viewed the picture in detail in which a population is repre- 
sented as comfortably housed, with the proper accompaniments of 
ventilation, proper supply of water, and cleanliness, let us turn to a 
state of things, the contrast of this picture. 

In December, 1847, a committee of the Statistical Society of London 
inspected the dwellings, room by room, and condition of the inhabit- 
ants of Church Lane, St. Giles’s, London. On the 17th January, 
1848, their report was made to the Statistical Society. Church Lane 
is 290 feet long, 20 wide, and contained 30 houses. The population 
examined was 463, the number of families 100, and the number of 
bedsteads amongst them 90. ‘There was an average, therefore, of 
above 5 souls to a bed; and many rooms were inhabited by as many 
as 22 souls, without water, without drainage, and without privies. 
The whole condition of these people was so revolting that the com- 
mittee concluded their report in the following terms: 

‘** Your Committee have thus given a picture in detail of human 
wretchedness, filth, and brutal degradation, the chief features of which 
are a disgrace to a civilized country, and which your Committee have 
reason to fear, from letters that have appeared in the public journals, is 
but the type of the miserable condition of masses of the community, 
whether located in the small, ill-ventilated rooms of manufacturing 
towns, or in many of the cottages of the agricultural peasantry. In 
these wretched dwellings all ages and both sexes, fathers and daugh- 
ters, mothers and sons, grown up brothers and sisters, stranger adult 
males and females, and swarms of children, the sick, the dying, and 
the dead, are herded together with a proximity and mutual pressure 
which brutes would resist; where it is physically impossible to pre- 
serve the ordinary decencies of life; where all sense of propriety and 
self-respect must be lost, to be replaced only by a recklessness of 
demeanour which necessarily results from vitiated minds; and yet with 
many of the young, brought up in such hot-beds of mental pestilence, 
the hopeless, but benevolent, attempt is making to implant, by means 
of general education, the seeds of religion, virtue, truth, order, 
industry, and cleanliness; but which seeds, to fructify advantageously, 
need, it is to be feared, a soil far less rank than can be found in these 
wretched abodes. Tender minds, once vitiated, present almost insu- 
perable difficulties to reformation; bad habits and depraved feelings 
gather with the growth and strengthen with the strength. It is not 
properly within the province of your Committee to offer suggestions, 
but they cannot refrain from expressing their belief, that the surest way 
to improve the physical and moral condition of the labouring classes, 
and to give education a fair field, is for wealthy and benevolent indi- 
viduals throughout the country to form local associations, and by the 
aid of Parliament, to possess themselves of all such buildings as we 
have described, whether the house in the town, or the cottage in the 
country; to rebuild suitable roomy dwellings, properly drained, venti- 
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lated, and supplied with water, and to rent them so cnnapP to the poor, 
that they shall have no excuse for herding together like animals. In 
this way the great evils of over-crowding may be remedied for that 
large class of our labouring population which is prepared to adopt habits 
of cleanliness and decency: but nothing short of compulsory legislation 
can meet the case of the low lodging-houses and rooms sub-let after 
the manner of those described in this Report. 

‘“‘ Nothing can be conceived more mischievous than the system of 
sub-letting in almost universal operation in the houses inspected by 
your Committee. The owner of the property lets his houses to a sub- 
landlord, this sub-landlord Jets his rooms to individual tenants, and 
these tenants let off the sides or corners of the rooms to individuals or 
families. Cheap houses will go far to give the death-blow to this fatal 
system; and to build cheap houses, deserving of the name, appears to 
your Committee a work of preventive charity worthy of all encourage- 
ment.” 

Such an evil condition of things could have but evil results, and the 
Registrar-General gives the following mortality from cholera in Church 
Lane :— 


Metropolitan 
Buildings, 
Week ending 11th August, 1849. Deaths from Cholera 8 _........ None. 
5 18th. .,,; ie TO Lavcooet None. 
59 20th ° 5, a a ae None. 
‘3 Ist September S OO Rae None. 
sa Sth 235 s Se eee er None. 
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In the Registrar-General’s Report, ending the 8th September, 1849, 
the Registrar of the district of St. Giles’s has the following observa- 
tions :— 

‘‘ In reference to the deaths registered in the week ending Saturday, 
September 8th, Mr. Simpson, the Registrar, states that the deaths 
from all causes exceed that of any previous week, and that the mor- 
tality from cholera and diarrhoea is also larger than on any previous 
occasion. It is satisfactory to find that the deaths from cholera last 
week in Church Lane are reduced to two, independent of those 
occurring in the workhouse, which have been removed; but in the 
surrounding district they have increased. The mortality from the pre- 
vailing epidemic in Church Lane (the ‘rookery,’) among the poor 
Trish families has been excessive; it first showed itself on the 21st of 
July. There are 15 houses on each side of the way, and 28 deaths 
will be found in my returns, as follows:—In the house No. 3, Church 
Lane, three deaths have been registered, at No. 4, two, No. 6, two, 
No. 7, four, No. 8, two, No. 15, one, No. 17, one, No. 18, three, 
No. 20, one, No. 21, two, No. 22, two, No. 24, one, No. 27, three, 
and No. 28, one. Many of the inhabitants of the lane have dispersed, 
and the deaths of several have been registered elsewhere, dependent 
of those removed and dying in the workhouse.” 

Hence it is seen that while the miserable abodes in Church Lane 
teemed with death, and that the consequent panic put to flight and 
dispersed the mass of the wretched inhabitants, there was not a single 
case of cholera amongst a larger population in the buildings belonging 
to the Metropolitan Society. | 
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This gratifying fact, combined with the comfort in the condition of 
the people—the indications of a prevailing sentiment of order and pro- 
priety—and the prospective views of the parents, in securing to the 
great proportion of their children a certain amount of education either 
within their own limits or in neighbouring schools, justify the philan- 
thropist in asserting that if the great moral evils, existing and advancing 
in the land in a large class of the community, are not capable of being 
eradicated by human agency; they are, at least, capable of very con- 
siderable amelioration, and that if those with the means, whether male 
or female, will either join the Metropolitan Association, or locally 
associate themselves together on the principles and with the objects 
of the Association in London for improving the dwellings of the poor, 
they will have the means in their own hands of making comfort, con- 
tentment, health, and gratitude take the places of wretchedness, 
recklessness, disease, and discontent. 





On the Progress of Emigration from the United Kingdom during the last 
Thirty Years, with reference to the growth of the Population during 
the same period. By J.T. Danson. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Birmingham, 
18th September, 1849.] 


THE population of the United Kingdom, by the census of 1821, was 
21,193,458. By the census of 1831 it was 24,306,719. The increase 
thus shown, 3,113,261, would have been produced by a regular annual 
increment of about 1°40 per cent. 

By the census of 1841, the population was 26,916,991, the increase 
in the preceding ten years 2,610,272, and the apparent annual incre- 
ment about 1°02 per cent. 

But it is clear that the inference of an uniform annual increment, 
peculiar to each decennial period, is not justified by these figures. 
Nor can we properly infer any such regularity of the annual increase 
during the twenty years, 1821-41. But, in accordance with this 
limited view of the facts, we may assume that the annual increment, in 
proportion to the number living in the United Kingdom, was declining 
through the whole period. And if this be assumed, it needs but slight 
consideration of the figures stated to show that the absolute number 
added must also have been less in each year than in that next 
preceding. 

Here, however, the emigration returns claim attention, as materially 
affecting any conclusion to be arrived at by such reasoning as that 
suggested. 

The number of emigrants from the United Kingdom to all parts 
abroad, registered in the ten years 1822-31 inclusive, was 290,570. 
The returns for this period are defective upon two points, 1. For the 
three years, 1822-3-4, they appear to inclnde only the emigrants to 
the North American colonies, the United States, and the Australian 
colonies, (including New Zealand,) and for subsequent years there is 
a further statement of the emigration to “all other places,” chiefly the 
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Cape of Good Hope and the West Indies. Looking at the returns for 
subsequent years, it seems that an addition of 300 emigrants to the 
decennial total would probably supply the deficiency on this point. 
2. The registry was discontinued altogether from 5th July to 31st 
December, 1831; and though nearly the whole amount of emigration, 
at that period, usually took place in the first half of the year, it seems 
advisable to add 500 to the annual total on this account. Thus the 
emigration of 1822-31 may be stated at 291,070. 

The number of emigrants registered in the ten years, 1832-41, was 
738,582. 

In the seven years, 1841-48, the number was 985,953. 

And in the half-year ended 30th June, 1849, it was 196,973. 

Assuming, therefore, that the increase of the home population in 
the seven years, 1841-48, was strictly proportionate to the increase 
during the preceding twenty years, the account current of population 
and emigration may be stated as follows :— 








Onited Kingdom. 
Population of. Emigration from. 
PTAs) eatin HR et 21,193,458 
Added in 10 yearS.,.........0 3,113,261 | Emigrants in 10 years........... 291,070 
Pr DSS Espa stsscsascasstatesnasansisee 24,306,719 
Added in 10 years........cse 2,610,272 | Emigrants in 10 years... 738,582 
gs 6 eens. ere 26,916,991 


Probably added in seven 
years (to June, 1849,) atl 1 413 999 | Emigrants in 7 years, 1841-48 985,953 
the rate of 7°5 per cent. a 








PY EO FEATS. ceccvatedensesave Emigrants in half-a-year, to 
— 30th June, 1849... f196:973 
Probable population wi see 
dame, BRAD i. hans 28,930,000 1,182,926 


It will be observed that the end of the first seven years from the date 
of the census of 1841, (taken in June of that year,) coincides with the 
latest date to which the emigration returns are yet made up; but that by 
including the last half-year’s emigration I place seven and a half years 
in one column against seven years in the other. If my purpose, in 
preparing this short paper, had been to develope the precise influence 
of emigration upon population, this discrepancy would, of course, have 
been quite inadmissible. In like manner I take no account of the 
deduction from the population by loss of the natural increase of the 
emigrating body in each decennial interval, or of several other points 
of equal importance suggested by the figures as they are now arranged. 
My purpose, however, is simply to draw attention to the fact, that 
the growth of the home population, during the whole period here 
referred to, measured by the addition made to it in successive periods of 
ten years, has been declining ; while the numbers emigrating, similarly 
compared, have been increasing; and that a continuance of the double 
process must, at no distant period, involve an actual diminution of the 
home population. 

It is also remarkable, though less within the scope of my purpose, 
that even if we count the emigrants with the population, and allow for 
their increase at the rate concurrently prevalent at home, the total 
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increase would appear to have been greater in the first period observed, 
(1822-81,) than it has been in any equal period since. 

_ Appended is a diagram, in which the annual increment of the 
home population is broadly compared with the annual emigration*. 

In column A is shown the annual emigration, as registered, in each 
year from 1822 (to the end of June) 1849 inclusive; and in column B 
is given, in proportion, the assumed annual increment of the popula- 
tion at home, as deduced from the known increase in the decennial 
periods 1821-81 and 1831-41, 





The Influence of Subdivision of the Soil on the Moral and Physical well- 
being of the People of England and Wales. By Joun Barton, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistica] Society of London, 16th April, 1849.] 


THERE can scarcely be any subject of statistical inquiry more import- 
ant and interesting than that of the influence of industrial occupations 
on the general character of the people. The extension of commerce 
and manufacture, the amelioration of the soil, the improvement of 
machinery, even the increase of national wealth and prosperity, 
rightly considered, are valuable only as means to an end; that end 
being the promotion of general happiness and virtue. We have at 
this day facilities for conducting this inquiry more directly and satis- 
factorily than existed in the days of the earlier political economists. 
At no period have there existed such treasures of authentic facts for 
this purpose as we now possess in the Population Returns, the 
Reports of the Registrar General, and the Tables of Mr. Porter. 
The rapid increase of crime since 1805, when the returns from the 
different Courts of Criminal Justice were first collected and published, 
has naturally attracted the attention of those engaged in statistical 
researches, But it is admitted, I think, and by none more than those 
~vho have laboured most diligently and successfully in the inquiry, 

at the causes of this painful and alarming change in our social 
position are not yet thoroughly understood. I propose in this com- 
munication to advert to one element of the question, which has not 
yet, so far as I know, been taken into consideration, though it appears 
to me well calculated to throw light on the subject. This is the 
greater or less subdivision of the soil. 


* The numbers of registered emigrants from the United Kingdom, annually, as 
referred to in the text, were as under :— 
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LE ZB ahcsies: LAB OT MPSS 4a ia Mctonas ss F$G,222  VB4AD. ss eisescatives 57,212 
BOIG eiiesietikva OOOO (bi 1838 -scaniacaivns 44,478 | 1844 peers 70,686 
TSS? iisiecae 7 A od Wo CDE Lee WA BED issn crrvades 93,501 
EO icasisea tia COM uk OGG. sissisieusiu ZEsOG4 | TSEC oss vrevgunssits 129,851 
Bees aspetereyecsais DE ITS | LOSS \icsemrgesgisece BO.Bae | NOS, srcnssecrservese 258,270 
BOA vyseccstopieess DO U0T TR Oae pitsreceptenette O2,207 OVE Se Ae ec 248,089 


See the ‘‘ Revenue Tables,’’ 1820-33, p. 472, and the Eighth Report of the 
Ex ation Commissioners, p. 40. 
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It will perhaps surprise some persons resident in this part of the 
kingdom to hear, that of the occupiers of land in Westmoreland and 
North Wales, more than one half employ no labourers at all; carry- 
ing on the business of cultivation entirely with their own hands or 
those of their children. How many of these are proprietors of the 
soil they cultivate I have no means of knowing. I am told this is 
the case with a large proportion of them, but I have not been able to 
meet with any authentic statement showing what this proportion is. 
Even those who are enumerated as “labourers” in Westmoreland and 
the other yeomanry counties are probably not in the same social 
position, generally speaking, as the labourers of the south-east. They 
are without doubt the sons of yeomen, too numerous to find employ- 
ment on their father’s land, and glad therefore to hire themselves out 
for atime to the neighbouring occupiers. If not actual capitalists, 
they expect to become capitalists on the death of their fathers or 
other relations, and this expectation imparts to them a character of 
respectability, and acts as a restraint on the commission of crime. 

Every one must see the importance of making a distinction 
between these two classes of our agricultural population; and it will 
be found, I hope, when the comparison is made between the relative 
amount of crime in each county, keeping this distinction in view, as 
well as the distinction between the agricultural and manufacturing 
population, that many of the difficulties and perplexities which have 
hitherto embarrassed the subject disappear, and a rational explanation 
is afforded of some part of the extraordinary variation in the propor- 
tion of crime in different districts. JI have divided the counties of 
England and Wales into five classes :—the first class containing those 
counties where the average number of labourers to each occupier of 
land amounts to two or less,—the second class where each occupier 
employs between two and three labourers,—the third class where each 
occupier employs from three to five labourers,—the fourth class where 
each occupier employs from five to seven Jabourers,—and the fifth class 
where each occupier employs more than seven labourers on an 
average. These numbers are taken from the Population Returns of 
1831; I have employed these rather than the Returns for 1841, as 
in-door labourers in husbandry are confounded in the latter with 
domestic servants, Distributing the counties in this order, I then 
proceed to estimate the prevalence of crime in each by comparing the 
average number of commitments in five years with the amount of the 
population. It will be seen that in every case the number of com- | 
mitments rises regularly and progressively with the size of the farms. 
I speak at present of the agricultural counties, which I have placed in. 
a separate column. In the first class the number of commitments 
in each 100,000 of population amounts to 387, in the second class to 
104, in the third class to 117, in the fourth class to 142, in the fifth 
class to 184. 

There is surely nothing extraordinary or paradoxical in this result. 
On the contrary it appears to me just what might have been antici- 
pated. That the possession of property, whether to a large or small 
amount, restrains a man from breaking the Jaws of his country, is a 
fact which must be familiar to every one’s observation. A very small 
proportion, certainly, of those unfortunate persons who stand at the 
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bar of our Criminal Courts have: anything to lose. It may serve 
further to illustrate this subject if I refer to the condition of the 
people in other countries, where the soil is chiefly divided among a 
multitude of little proprietors—Switzerland for instance. 

‘* Whoever,” says M. de Sismondi, “‘ wishes to judge of the happi- 
ness of a community of peasant proprietors must study Switzerland. 
There he will see how a very dense population may be maintained in 
great comfort, cultivating the soil with their own hands. He will 
learn how independence of character results from independence of 
circumstances. Whether he traverses the smiling Emmethal, or the 
remote valleys of the canton of Berne, he will see with admiration, 
not unmixed with emotion, the houses even of the poorest peasants ; 
so roomy, so well closed against the weather, so well built, so orna- 
mented with carvings. Within he will find everything beautifully 
clean, furniture nicely kept, chests of drawers filled with linen, a 
large dairy well aired, and exquisitely neat. Under the same roof he 
will find ample provision of corn, of salted meat, of cheese, and of 
fuel. In the stables he will see the finest cattle of Europe, and the 
most carefully tended. The garden is planted with flowers. Both 
sexes are warmly and neatly clad. All exhibit in their countenances 
that impress of vigour and health, that beauty of features which 
becomes the distinguishing character of a race who from one genera- 
tion to another have been exempted from tlie debasing influence of 
vice and misery. Let other countries boast of their wealth ; Switzer- 
land may well be proud of its peasantry*.” 

It appears that England was once inhabited by a race of peasant 
proprietors like those now seen in Switzerland. Of this fact we have 
evidence of various kinds; in the language of contemporary writers, 
and the language of ancient statutes. There is a remarkable passage 
in a work of Sir John Fortescue, “ De Laudibus Legum Anglie,” in 
which he contrasts the condition of the French and English peasantry. 
“The French,” says he, ‘wear no woollen cloth except it be very 
coarse; the women go barefoot, saving on holydays. Neither men 
nor women eat any flesh, but only lard of bacon, with a small 
quantity whereof they fatten their pottage and broths. As for 
roasted or sodden meat of flesh they taste none, except it be of the 
inwards sometimes and heads of beasts that be killed for gentlemen 
and merchants. Whereas the English,” he continues, “are rich, 
having abundance of gold and silver, and other things necessary for 
the maintenance of man’s life. They drink no water, except it be 
so that some for devotion and upon a zeal of penance do abstain 
from other drink ; they eat plentifully of all kinds of flesh and fish. 
They wear fine woollen cloth in all their apparel; they have also 
abundants of bed-coverings in their houses, and.of all other woollen 
stuff. They have great store of all hustlements and implements of 
household. They are plentifully furnished with all implements of 
husbandry, and all other things that are requisite to the accomplish- 
ment of a quiet and wealthy life according to their estates and 
degrees.” 

Such is the description given of the manner of life of the Enelish 


* Etudes sur l’Economie Politique, vol. i., pp. 171. 
VOL. XIII. PART I, F 
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peasantry in the reign of Henry VI. It is so much at variance with 
common apprehension that it may be satisfactory to adduce other 
evidence, confirmatory of Sir John Fortescue’s statement. Such evi- 
dence we have abundantly in the “Statute Book.” We there find a 
series of Acts, extending from the reign of Edward III. to that of 
Henry VII., for regulating the wages of labour, and limiting the 
expenses of the labourer in dress and other particulars. These Acts 
are not, like the Acts relating to the poor in more recent times, in- 
tended to remedy the evils of poverty, but to restrain the excess of 
luxury. And when we examine their provisions in detail we find 
that they indicate a state of things just such as Sir John Fortescue 
has described. It would also appear that the common or day 
labourers (though we must not understand the above description as 
applying to them) were better paid than in our times. On comparing 
the prices of unskilled labour in those statutes with the prices of corn 
and other commodities consumed by the labourer, we find his con- 
dition much better than at the present day. Instead of entering into 
the detail of this calculation, however, it may be sufficient to state 
the result in the words of Mr. Hallam. 

“There is one very unpleasing remark which every one who 
attends to the subject of prices will be induced to make, that the 
labouring classes, especially those engaged in agriculture, were better 
provided with the means of subsistence in the reign of Edward ILI. 
or of Henry VI. than they are at present. In the fourteenth century, 
Sir John Cullum observes, a harvest man had fourpence a-day, which 
enabled him in a week to buy a sack of wheat; but to buy a sack of 
wheat a man must now work ten or twelve days. So under Henry 
VI. if meat was at a farthing and half the pound, which I suppose 
was about the truth, a labourer earning threepence per day or 
elghteen-pence in the week, could buy a bushel of wheat at six 
shillings the quarter, and 24lbs. of meat for his family. After every 
allowance I should find it difficult to resist the conclusion, that how~ 
ever the labourer has derived benefit from the cheapness of manu- 
factured commodities, and from many inventions of common utility, 
he is much inferior in ability to support a family to his ancestors 
three or four centuries ago*.” 

It would seem that this happy state of things was a consequence 
of the conversion of the tenants in villainage into copyholders. Of 
the origin and causes of that change I have never been able to find 
any distinct account. It is by no means easy to understand the 
motives which induced the feudal lords to surrender so large a portion 
of power, and, it would seem, of income too, as is implied in the 
emancipation of their serfs. But that such a change actually took 
place is well known. It is thus described by Blackstone. ‘The 
good nature and benevolence of many lords of manors having, time 
out of mind, permitted their villains and their children to enjoy their 
possessions without interruption in a regular course of descent, the 
common law, of which custom is the life, now gave them a title to 
prescribe against their lords, and on performance of the same services 
to hold their lands in spite of any determination of the lord’s will. 


* State of Europe during the Middle Ages, vol. iii., pp. 453—455. 
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For though in general they are still said to hold their ‘estates at the 
will of the lord, yet it is such a will as is agreeable to the custom of 
the manor, which customs are preserved and evidenced by the rolls of 
the several Courts Baron in which they are entered or kept on foot 
by the constant immemorial usage of the several manors in which the. 
lands lie*.” 

Mr. Macaulay tells us that in the time of our Kings of the House 
of Stuart, “The yeomanry or petty proprietors who cultivated their 
own fields, and enjoyed a modest competence, without affecting to 
have scutcheons and crests, or aspiring to sit on the bench of justice, 
then formed a much more important part of the nation than at present. 
If we may trust the best statistical writers of that age, not less than 
160,000 proprietors, who with their families must have made up more: 
than a seventh of the whole population, derived their subsistence from 
little freehold estatest. It was computed that the number of persons 
who occupied their own land was greater than the number of those 
who farmed the land of others{.” oa 

To the passage J have quoted, describing the happy condition of 
the peasant proprietors of Switzerland, might be added others of the 
same character relating to the same class of persons in Norway, in 
parts of Germany, in Belgium, and other districts of the continent of 
Europe. But fearing to occupy too much of your time, I must 
content myself with referrmg to Mr. John Muill’s lately published 
‘Principles of Political Heconomy,” to the works of Mr. Laing, of 
Mr. Alison, and M. de Sismondi, in all of which there are to be found 
much interesting information on this matter. I will add, however, 
one fact which I have gained from the Reports of the Registrar- 
General, respecting the people of Norway, a fact which I have not 
seen noticed by any writer. It is this, that the proportion both of 
deaths and of marriages to the population appears to be less than in 
any other part of Kurope as to which we have information; a circums 
stance the more remarkable considering the harsh climate and sterile 
soil of that far north and mountainous country. Comparing the 
population of Norway with the average deaths of the preceding five 
years, it appears that the rate of mortality is only 1 in 51, whereas 
the Registrar-General tells us in the same report the rate of mortality 
in England is 1 in 45,in France 1 in 42, in Prussia 1 in 88, in 
Austria 1 in 33,in Russia 1 in 28, As the small proportion of 
deaths marks the superior comfort and morality of the Norwegian 
population, the small proportion of marriages proves their superior 
prudence, or what Malthus called moral restraint. That gentleman, 
in his “* Essay on the Principle of Population,” mentions that the pro- 
portion of yearly marriages to the population in Norway was, at the 
time he wrote, which was nearly half a century ago, as 1 to 130, 
which, he adds, is a smaller proportion of marriages than appears in 
the registers of any other country except Switzerland§. Now Swit- 
zerland and Norway are, beyond any other countries in Europe, 
remarkable as being the residence of peasant proprietors. And surely 


* Commentaries, vol. ii., p. 95. 
tT Freehold and copyhold probably. 
~ History of England, vol. i., p. 335. 
§ Principle of Population, vol. i., p. 307. 
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this is just such a result as might have been anticipated. For com- 
mon experience shows us that the children of little capitalists and 
occupiers are more prudent and careful than the children of day 
labourers, who having no hopes of raising themselves above their 
actual condition, think very little of the future m this or any other of 
their undertakings. 

I return now to the calculations I have made respecting the com- 
parative prevalence of crime in the counties of England and Wales. 
Hitherto I have confined my observations to the Agricultural Counties, 
wishing to avoid that complexity which would arise in attempting to 
deal with three causes at once. J have endeavoured to shew that 
our agricultural population consists of two classes, remarkably dis- 
tinguished from each other in their character and social position, the 
yeomen and the day labourers. ‘The yeoman is a little capitalist, and 
is marked by those qualities which belong to the class of little 
capitalists. He is patient, industrious, frugal and intelligent, thought- 
ful of the future, and respectable in his general demeanour. I have 
shown that the number of commitments in every district rises rapidly 
and progressively with the size of the farms, as indicated by the 
number of labourers in husbandry, compared with the number of 
occupiers. Now in proceeding to consider the moral influence of 
manufacturing employments, it is absolutely needful, if we would 
arrive at any useful conclusions, to keep in mind the distinction 
between the two classes of agricultural population just adverted to. 
For in every county, even those most marked by the extension of 
manufactures, there is a considerable number of the people employed 
in husbandry, and on the character of this agricultural population 
depends very much the number of commitments in the county at 
large. In order therefore to estimate the influence of manufactures 
on the moral well-being of the people, we must compare the pro- 
portion of commitments in a manufacturing county with those in an 
agricultural county of the same class. This I have been careful to do. 
I have placed the Manufacturing Counties in a separate column by the 
side of the Agricultural Counties, distributing them in classes in the 
same manner, with reference to the proportion of labourers to occu- 
piers. Taking the general results, I find the proportion of commit- 
ments rises with the size of the farms, as I had before observed in the 
Agricultural Counties. The number of commitments in each 100,000 
of population is in the first class 131, in the second class 145, in the 
third class 186. There are no manufacturing counties in the two 
remaining classes. There are, however, still remaining four counties 
which I have not yet enumerated, as they are, properly speaking, 
neither manufacturing nor agricultural. These are the two mining 
counties, Cornwall and Durham, and the two metropolitan counties, 
Middlesex and Surrey. The mining counties occupy an intermediate 
place between the agricultural and manufacturing, the prevalence of 
crime being greater than in the former, less than in the latter. The 
county of Middlesex exhibits a higher amount of crime than any 
other. 

In every class the prevalence of crime in the Manufacturing 
Counties is seen to be much higher than in the Agricultural Counties. 
But before we can rightly estimate the extent of the demoralizing 
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influence exercised by manufactures two corrections are needed. For 
one of these I am indebted to a suggestion of Mr. Neison. He 
observed that the Manufacturing Counties contain a larger proportion 
than the others of persons between fifteen and thirty years of age, at 
which time of life the disposition to crime is greatest, therefore a 
deduction must be made from the number which stands against the 
Manufacturing Counties in my table on this account. I have exa- 
mined this question with my best attention, and find that the amount 
of this deduction, as between the yeomanry counties and Lancashire, 
is within a small fraction of ten per cent. The particulars I give in 
a table appended to this communication. The other correction is of 
an opposite character. As all the Manufacturing Counties contain a 
considerable agricultural population, I have assumed that the number 
of commitments taking place among this agricultural population is in 
the same proportion as the commitments in the purely Agricultural 
Counties of the same class. Deducting these, there remain the com- 
mitments due to the manufacturing population. After making these 
two corrections the numbers stand thus: 


Commitments in 100,000 of Manufacturing Population in the counties of| ,. 
3 179 
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Commitments in 100,000 of Agricultural Population ............ccccccseereereeenees o7 
Difference in favour of the Agricultural Population ............ “142 

In the Second Class the Commitments among the Manufacturing Population 186 
5 e among the Agricultural Population.... 104 
Difference in favour of the Agricultural Population _............ 82 


In the Third Class the Commitments among the Manufacturing Population 253 
“9 e among the Agricultural Population.... 117 





Difference in favour of the Agricultural Population ............ 136. 
There are no Manufacturing Counties in the other two classes. 


If we now confine our attention to the manufacturing population, 
and compare the ratio of commitments among that population in 
different districts, it will be found that in passing from class to class 
the tendency to crime progressively increases as it does in the 
Agricultural Counties. In the first class the commitments in each 
100,000 of population are 179, in the second class 186, in the third 
class 253. This indeed might have been anticipated. For it is easy 
to conceive that many of the manufacturers of Lancashire, being the 
sons of yeomen in the neighbouring districts, possess a higher 
character of respectability than the sons of day labourers in Glouces- 
tershire or Warwickshire. 

The ratio which expresses the comparative tendency to crime 
between the agricultural and manufacturing population is as follows: 
In the first class the commitments are five times greater among the 
manufacturing than the agricultural population, in the second class 
nearly twice, in the third class more than twice as great. But in the 
large manufacturing towns a still higher amount of crime appears to 
prevail than in the manufacturing population of the counties at large. 
Thus I find the number of commitments in Liverpool on an average 
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of the five years 1839-1843, to be equal to 238, or after applying the 
correction suggested by Mr. Neison, 214 in 100,000. Of the number 
of commitments in Manchester I have not been able to find any 
regular series of returns, but I find such a return for the single year 
1841, which gives 411, or adopting Mr. Neison’s correction, 370 in 
each 100,000. This is the highest amount of crime that I have met 
with in any district, being ten times that which prevails in the 
yeomanry counties. 

After the preceding calculations were completed, it occurred to 
me that it might be useful to compare my results with those obtained 
by Mr. Fletcher. If they should be found to agree, it would afford 
a satisfactory evidence of the justness of my conclusions; the more so 
as being drawn by different hands, relating to a different period of 
time, and computed by a different method. It was, of course, needful 
to arrange Mr. Fletcher’s numbers in the same order as my own, In 
order to bring the two into comparison. On the other hand, if the 
results should be found to differ from those obtained by me, it would 
suggest matter for further consideration. It will be seen, however, 
from the following statement, that Mr. Fletcher’s numbers and mine 
tend precisely to the same results. In every case the increased size 
of farms, measured by the proportion of agricultural labourers to the 
occupiers of land, is accompanied by a marked increase of crime, and 
in each case the prevalence of crime in the Manufacturing Counties 
greatly exceeds that in the Agricultural Counties of the same class, 
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Hitherto I have spoken chiefly of the influence of different occu- 
pations on the moral well-being of the population. I now purpose to 
make a few observations on the subject of their physical well-being. 
These are indeed so closely connected that it might be inferred, 
‘without much danger of mistake, that where we find most vice, there 
is also most misery. But it may be right to test this conclusion by 
an examination of the rate of mortality in different districts; the rate 
of mortality measuring the amount of comfort enjoyed by the people, 
as the proportion of commitments measures their moral condition. 
I am not able to present so full and complete a statement under this 
head as I hoped and wished. I intended to compare the rates of 
mortality in each county of England and Wales, but I have deferred 
to undertake this calculation, hoping to find it ready to my hands in 
the Reports of the Registrar-General. In the Eighth Annual Report 
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there are some calculations of this sort relative to twenty-one counties, 
but, unfortunately, none of these are either yeomanry counties or 
Manufacturing Counties. In the Ninth Report I promised myself to 
find a continuation of these calculations, but in that hope I have been 
disappointed. We have, however, a few scattered facts which, as far 
as they go, show that the rate of mortality in the manufacturing 
districts indicates a degree of misery, no less remarkable than the 
amount of crime indicated by the number of commitments. In the 
Fifth Report the Registrar-General has given a comparative statement 
of the rate of mortality in the extra-metropolitan part of Surrey, in 
the Metropolis, and in Liverpool. He finds the average duration of 
life in Surrey to be 45 years, in the Metropolis 37 years, in Liverpool 
26 years*. It appears that the rate of mortality in Glasgow is even 
higher than in Liverpool. Mr. Alison, in his evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee on Commercial Distress, lately stated that the ratio 
of deaths to population in 1847 was as 1 to 18:°2¢. Comparing this 
with the particulars recorded of the state of Glasgow in past years, in 
his “ Essay on Population,” it appears that the rate of mortality has 
doubled since 1822; and this is not matter of surprise when we read 
his description of the condition of the people, both as deduced from 
his own personal observation and that of other competent observers. 
* Glasgow exhibits,” says Dr. Cowan, “a frightful state of mortality, 
unequalled perhaps in any city of Britain.” ‘The wynds in Glas- 
gow,’ says Mr. Symonds, the Government Commissioner for exa- 
mining into the condition of the handloom weavers, “ comprise a fluc- 
tuating population of from 15,000 to 30,000 persons. This quarter 
consists of a labyrinth of lanes, out of which numberless entrances 
lead into small square courts, each with a dunghill reeking in the 
centre. Revolting as was the outward appearance of these places I 
was little prepared for the filth and destitution within. In some of 
these lodging-houses, visited at night, we found a whole lair of human 
beings littered along the floor, sometimes 15 to 20, some clothed 
and some naked, men, women and children huddled promiscuously 
together * * * * A very extensive inspection of the lowest districts 
of other places, both here and on the Continent, never presented any- 
thing one-half so bad, either in intensity of pestilence, physical and 
moral, or in extent proportioned to the population.” 

To these particulars Mr. Alison adds: ‘‘In no city of the empire 
has the progress of vice been so rapid, or the demoralization of the 
labouring classes been so extensive, as in Glasgow. In 1808 five 
criminals took their trial at the Spring Assizes ; in spring, 1828, 115 
were indicted, of whom no less than 75 received sentence of trans- 
portation. The great majority of these unhappy persons had received 


* Preface, p. 26. 

+ It may be proper to observe that the rate of mortality in Glasgow here quoted 
from Mr. Alison, is not computed on strictly correct principles. It is found by 
simply dividing the population by the annual deaths. But in order to determine the 
rate of mortality correctly it is needful to compute the expectation of life from the 
numbers living at every age, compared with the numbers dying at every age. The 
true mortality of Glasgow is certainly higher than stated by Mr, Alison, because the 
method employed by him always gives too low a figure when applied to an increasing 
population. 

£ Vol. ii.; p. 89. 
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a good education, and this remarkable increase of crime took place at 
‘a time when the diffusion of instruction was more general than at any 
former period. Serious crime in Lanarkshire is now* advancing at 
the rate of 52 per cent. every three years; in other words it doubles 
in about 53 years, while population doubles in about 30 years; so 
that crime is increasing siw times as fast as the numbers of the people.” 
In another place he says that ‘‘at Glasgow nearly 30,000 persons 
are every Saturday night in a state of brutal intoxication, and every 
twelfth house is devoted to the sale of spirits.” It may be added, 
that perhaps no one has so good opportunities for ascertaining the 
true condition of the people of Glasgow as Mr. Alison, he being 
Sheriff of the County of Lanark. 

And yet Glasgow has perhaps made greater advance in wealth and 
manufacturing prosperity than any town in Europe. Since the 
beginning of the present century, the Custom-House duties have 
increased from 3,000/. to 650,000/., and the harbour dues from 3,3001. 
to 59,0002. 


On the other hand we are told by Mr. Neison, in his valuable 
‘Contributions to Vital Statistics,” that the expectation of life among 
Jabourers in the rural districts exceeds the expectation of the rural 
districts generally, throughout the whole term of life. At 20 years 
of age the expectation of life of a labourer in a rural district is 48 
years nearly, that of the inhabitants of the rural district generally is 
between 45 and 46 years. The occupation of a husbandry labourer 
appears, therefore, to be more healthful than that of any other class 
of persons, while in the manufacturing and commercial districts the 
case is exactly the reverse; the rate of mortality among the labourers 
is very much higher than among other classes dwelling in the same 
locality. 

In conclusion [I would ask, may not the facts which are here 
presented contribute to throw light on the causes of that painful and 
alarming feature in our social position—the rapid increase of crime ? 
If it is true that the amount of crime in some districts is four or five 
times greater than in others differently circumstanced as to the em- 
ployments and social position of the people, and if the population of 
these crime-producing districts is constantly and rapidly increasing, 
while in the other districts, more favourably circumstanced, population 
is nearly stationary—is not the increase of crime in great measure 
explained? It appears from the last census that during the ten years 
from 1831 to 1841 the proportion of our agricultural population to the 
whole population of the kingdom decreased from 28 to 22 per cent., 
while the proportion of the commercial population increased from 42 
to 46 per cent. It also appears that the number of occupiers of land 
decreased about 18 per cent. in that period, no doubt by the consoli- 
dation of small farms into larger ones; and accordingly when we 
compare the number of labourers with the number of occupiers, the 
proportion of labourers appears greater than formerly in most of the 
counties. Now if it is true that the prevalence of crime increases 
with the size of the farms, here is another evident cause of the progress 
of demoralization. 


* Written in 1840. Alison on Population, vol. iis, p. 97. 
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It may be said that the consolidation of farms, as well as the rapid 
growth of our manufacturing population, indicates a: better economy 
of labour than heretofore ; that a larger quantity of food and other 
commodities is now brought to market than formerly with the same 
number of hands employed, and that this economy of labour is a 
national good by lessening the cost of production. I have no wish to 
dispute the force of this reasoning. Let the economy of labour be 
valued at what it is worth, but let us not omit to inquire, at the same 
time, whether other and higher considerations are not involved in the 
question. If it should be found that the change in question is always 
accompanied by an increase of crime, a doubt may perhaps arise 
whether the economical gain compensates the moral loss. 


Prevalence of Crime in each County of England and Wales compared with the 
Occupations and Social Condition of the People. 





First Class.—Two Labourers or less to each Occupier. 




















phd 5 Average Commit- 

| i aaa Pro- of Com- | Population, ; ments 

i rb: d. «ea portion. ark ees 1831. 5. 

Agricultural Counties. | | 

Westmoreland ............... 3,120 | a,472 ) Et 20 55,041 36 
Derioneth %.003......3....c0000 2,358 2,601 | 11 8 $5,015 23 
278221 | UE 23 47,763 48 
A 5a. | AZ 10 64,780 15 
Carmarthen: +. .6c5oesc000050: 5,809 6,940 | 1°2 38 100,740 | 37 
CaPnarvOw si G. 0350.0. 3,743 4.560 11E°2 22 66,448 33 
TM IOR eer ds on vsneene 1,943 2 45h ets || ts 24,651 53 
1 | 2,751 |) 3,870 7) 114 13 48,325 | 27 
Cumberland: «..cc.isdccdiccscs | 6,456 9,010 | 1°4 ral 169,681 42 
WEOHESODIETY 6 5-.scccceseccss0cs 3,948 a,448 1 26 34 66,482 51 
Denbig tes vaseaval.). sdsrach ceeds 3,888 6,465 | 1°6 36 83,629 43 
LC. t) oe 3,706 6,075 | 1°6 26 81,425 32 














| Total 314 844,280 


—— 











Average | 37 





Mining Counties. 
CWE bE hoes vnvtrns dates 8,221 


16,243 | 2-0 167 | 300,938 | 55 
Si a ee 3,773 2-0 


7,556 143 | 253,910 | 56 


ee 











os aiebage Counties. | 
2,307 | 1,336,854 | 172 








LPO) ane ee 16,372 | 20,949 | 1°3 

ANAM OR SAMs: etccraciseie se... by 9 Gy oe 5,192.1 14 87 126,612 | 69 
LES 3" Spa Pe eee | 7,577 | 10,593 | 1:4 193 237,170 | 81 
Vote. pee Ten ae | 32,601 | 53,059 | 1-6 | 1,363 | 1,371,359 | 100 
Monmouth o.ceeeccccccseses | 2,791 | 4,845 | 1-7 115 | 98,130, 1.REF 
Chester WS | 8,433 | 15,094 | 1°8 550 334,391 | 165 





























Average | 131 


| | 


ET er a 


Brecon. HOG.5R.....10..ane 2,405 
CAVA BA Sie cicedseesbood 3,933 
i 
| 
/ 





| Total! 4,615 | 3,504,516 | 
| 
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Prevalence of Crime in each County of England and Wales compared with the 
Occupations and Social Condition of the People.—Continued. 


Second Class.—Between Two and Three Labourers to each Occupier, 




















































































































ne — Average Commit- 
nee i Jose Pro- of Com- | Population, | ments 
iene portion.| mitments, 1831. in 
Land. /| Labourers, 1929-33, 100,000 
Agricultural Counties. 

BRUIAM oacharsirenneoes <veegesqeas 853 LOUO? 2°2 14 19,385 | 72 
Se ear corset aas teins 1,856 4,192 | 22 26 60,012 | 43 . 
PANCOMN i 5..c0s RHE edd 13,105 | 32,167 | 2°4 318 317,465 | 100 
Northumberland ............ 3.644 | 10,441 | 2°8 96 922,912 | 43 
PEC ONN Shag cavaxcasviewsereanes' 12,684 | 35,311 | 2°8 442 494,478 90 
Somerset. cccch Qa < 9,763 | 28,107 | 2°8 645 404,200 | 160 
PRCT OROTG cs ccsaisdsgennnnnnananani 4.184 | 12.213 ; 2:9 153 | 114,931 | 338% 
ShrapEhire,.....5.:05<. + sersganavas §,971 | 117,296" 2 232 222,938 | 104 

Total | 1,926 | 1,852,601 | 
| Average | 104 
Manufacturing Counties. 
SEAM OPE Fei oon pegeercen ss 7,430 | 16,812 | 2°2 654 410,512 | 160 
TiPiCCSHOR ois ciiSisccyoepooecdinaes 4,801 | 10,542 | 2°2 228 197,003 | 115 
Nettingham .......0csesceense $,057:, 11,799 | 273 326 225,327 | 145 
Total | 1,208 832,842 
Average | 145 
Third Class.—Between Three and Five Labourers to each Occupier. 
Agricultural Counties. 
AGAMA AEE <n s say cyotegeaeocctss 9,687 + 15,698 | 4°3 176 143,955 | 122 
Northampton _................ 4,132 | 17,775 | 4°3 175 179;366416 98 
be 0) 2 a Ss a Rn 3,210 | 14,056 | 4:4 164 159,252 | 103 
IN @REOUEG <5. capac daccaasdsserunases 1,947 | 37,446 | 4°7 517 390,054 | 132 
Fruntingdon ...........800 1,254 5,967 | 4:8 50 53,192 | 94 
Total | 1,082 925,819 
Average | 117 
Manufacturing Counties. 
WROTCOStOR cn .i.asecscgesiees is 3,896 | 14,590 | 3°7 308 211,365 | 146 
Gloucester, .........geoeest ens 5,521 | 20,027 | 3°8 751 387,019 | 194 
WRAP ICE cio cloines eprceatei9ee 3,980 | 15,644 | 3°9 687 336,610 | 204 
Total | 1,746 934,994 
Average | 186 
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Prevalence of Crime in each County of England and Wales compared with the 
Occupations and Social Condition of the People.-—Continued. 


Fourth Class. —Between Five and Seven Labourers to each Occupier. 








Hate e Average Commit- 

isd de et Pro- of Com- {| Population, | ments 

Land, | Labourers. | Prion. is sae 1831, a 

Agricultural Counties. |————-|_-—_—- Se a | re er seeeereiomene 
Witte’ ......55: he ae bode gheetans 4,626 | 24,708 | 5°3 396 240,156 | 165 
I shoe ss i seeasntas: 6,513 | 36,113 | 5°5 681. 479,155 | 142 
SCO RR en 5,647 | 33,040 | 5°8 400 296,317 | 135 
SO Ee er ee rere al: 4,490 }.26,125.. 6°0 346 272,340 | 127 
Hampshire. ..pii..0cseve.| 045008 } 24,679) 6°1 467 314,280 | 149 
COREE ihe 1 ksbeag te. 2,512 | 15,998 | 6°4 212 152,156 | 140 
Buetdupham <..5...c0s.1- 2,605 ("16,743") ‘6°4 205 146,529 | 140 
12 C sy Ree tina came ata | 1,804 | 11,588 | 6°4 116 95,483 | 122 
BePRSENGs,. asochcbvoscr costes 2,169 | 14,802 | 6°8 215 145,389 | 148 


a 











—> 


Total | 3,038 2,141,805 


os 


Average | 142 




















Fifth Class.—Seven or more Labourers to each Occupier. 


' Agricultural Counties. 
la ER ether tn 5,449 | 38,234 | 7°0 591 317,507 | 186 
MEVEMEROEGL fy stesisecessheasersisnes 1,917 | 14,700 | 7°6 260 143,341 | 181 © 








ee 


Total| 851 | 460,848 














Average | 184 











Metropolitan Counties. 


fo TES alee aera Se een 2,600 | 16,761 790 486,334 | 162 


6°4 
PAGER Resa iriver 1,540 | 11,376.) 7°4 3,580 | 1,358,330 | 263 





To find the correction to be made in the Amount of Crime in the Manufacturing 
Counties on account of the Ages of the Population. 





Number of Males at every Age in the Yeomanry Counties. From the Census of 1841. 
| | 
Connties. |Under 14.) 15 to 20. | 20 to 25, | 25 to 30.| 30 to 40.) 40 to 50.| 50 to 60.) Above 60. 




















Westmoreland.| 10,219 3,023 2,526 | 1,972 | 3,268 | 2,619.) 1,072 2,475 
Cumberland .,| 32,256 8,846 7,792 6,256 | 10,195 8,112 | 5,948 |. 6,510 
Merioneth.... 7,027 1,817 Tove 1,515 2,342 1,697 | 1,436 1.817 
Breeon .....: 9,604 2,844 Die |) 2362 |) B22) 2.572 1,897 .|. . 2,247 
Cardigan ....| 12,811 §,000 2,639 | 2,212 | 3,589.| 2,762 1 2,200 2,636 
Carmarthen ..| 20,524 | 6,196 | 4,009 | 3,411 | 6,859] 4,215 | 3,274] 4,078 
Carnarvon....| 14,931 8,939 3,497 | 3,135 | 4,880 | 8,474 | 2,646 2,937 














EVACIMOK fr crete ANTS. 1,305 1,217 914 | 1,359 | 1,188 937 1,153 
Anglesea..... 9,586 2,366 15902: 1,604 ..)..2,613-.13.076..) 2,781 2,164 
Montgomery so| 22,932 3,547 2,850 2,359 3,948 3,089 2,579 2,941 
Denbigh, +... 16,535 4,691 8,842 | 3,166 | 6,807 | 4,119 | 3,131 3,581 





Pembroke ....| 16,175 | 4,067 | 3,160 | 2,592 | 4,485 | 3615 | 2,649] 8974 





—g | $$$ $< ——$ | $$ | ——$—$—_— | —— | — = ‘ we 














167,331 | 44,974 | 37,820 | 31,499 | 51,567 | 39,737. | 30,450 | 35,913 
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To jind the correction to be made to the Amount of Crime in the Manufacturing 
Counties on account of the Ages of the Population.—Continued. 





Number of Females at every Age in the Yeomanry Counties. 





Counties. |Under 15.| 15 to 20. | 20 to 25. | 25 to 30.! 30 to 40.! 40 to 50.| 50 to 60.| Above 60. 




















Westmoreland.| 10,296 2,749 2,428 | 2,097 | 3,262 | 2,570 | 2,018 2,687 
Cumberland ..| 31,696 9,342°| 8,912 | 7,107 | 11,052 | 8,696 | 6,582 8,136 
Merioneth....| 6798 | 1,818 | 1,724 | 1,524 | 2,819 | 1,876 | 1,615] 2,365 
Brecon ...... 9,664 2,788 2,671 2,202 | 3,267 | 2,405 1,897 2,596 
Cardigan ....| 12,623 | 3,697 | 3,358 | 2,858 | 4,370 | 3,308] 2,828] 3,500 
Carmarthen ..| 20,016 | 6.766 | 5,023 | 4,073 | 6662 | 4,877] 3,814] 5,512 
Carnarvon....| 14,775 4,129 3,805 | 3,143 | 4,988 | 3,908 | 2,973 3,729 
Radnor ...... 4712 | 1314| 1,102 | 854] 1,323] 1,090] 910] 1,211 
Anglesea .....| 9,153} 2,585 | 2,324 | 1,948 | 3,039 | 2,543 | 2,128| 2,791 
Montgomery ..| 12,973 3,554 2,921 ; 2,388 | 8,910 | 3,102 | 2,614 3,455 
Denbigh .....] 15,901 | 4561 | 3,942 | 3,202] 5,168 56,116] 3216| 4,310 
Pembroke ....| 16,403 4,910 4,667 | 3,599 | 6,596 | 4,469 | 3,374 4,751 


nes | 


165,010 | 47,213 | 42,877 31,995 54,856 | 42,960 | 33,969 | 45,043 
| 





————— | ee 














The Number at every Age to each Thousand of Population will be as follows :— 
l 


41 34 56 43 33 ' 39 
47 38 62 A7 37 50 





Males.....+.. 183 | AQ 
Females...... 181 | §1 











Number of Males and Females at every Age in Lancashire. 


Males ......-| 303,779 | 85,122 | 81,057 | 69,472 |113,866 | 75,441 | 44,921 | 39,419 
Females......| 304,112 | 89,897 | 93,620 | 75,845 |117,577| 77,117 | 48,360 | 45,201 


The Number at every Age to each Thousand of Population will be as follows:— 





Males.....e0. 182 53 48 42 68 45 26 28 
Females...... 182 54 56 45 70 46 29 27 








Number of Commitments at every Age in Lancashire. 


AMiales saa. 8s 208 759 861 689 652 280 91 42 
Females...... 48 185 235 154 183 83 48 15 
| 


Total.— Males 3,482; Females 941. Grand Total.—4,428. 








Number of Commitments that would take place in Lancashire, supposing the Ages of the 
Population the same as in the Yeomanry Counties; the tendency to crime at every age being 
the same as at present. 





Males.....00¢ 209 702 735 476 537 267 115 71 
Females...... 48 174 197 121 162 85 61 27 





Total.—Males 3,112; Females 875. Grand Total—3,987. 








As 4,428 ; 3,987 :: 100 : 90°1, 
therefore the deduction to be made from the amount of crime in Lancashire, on account of the 


difference in the ages of the population, when compared with the Yeomanry Counties, amounts 
to 10 per cent. nearly. 
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To jind the correction to be made to the Amount of Crime in the Manufacturing 
Counties on account of the Agricultural Population contained in those 
Counties. 


In the purely Agricultural Counties the population is equal to eight times the 
sum of the occupiers of land and labourers in husbandry, very nearly. I assume 
that the same proportion holds good in the Manufacturing Counties. I also assume 
that the Number of Commitments is in the same proportion among the Agricultural 
Population of the Manufacturing Counties as in the Agricultural Counties of the 
same class. 


MANUFACTURING COUNTIES IN CuLAss I. 


Total Fapitlation «.....0.04.. 10.00% 3,004,516 | Total Commitments: .....5,.....000.0-0 4,615 
Agricultural Population ........ 1,450,080 | Dueto Agricultural Population... 522 


Manufacturing Population .... 2,054,436 | Due to Manufacturing Population 4,093 
Hence the Number of Commitments in 100,000 of Manu-) 4093, 








PRG CUR MGR POA OUTI 2c. SNE dbd Bs Kutna tales $~2054,436 199 
Deduct LOnper Cluts c.)....2.. dee 20 
ROPE CLEE RESUIE 5,05 css seosqoanese donee deine 179 
 Manuractrurine Counties 1n Crass II. 
otal Population:..8k AK 832,842 | Total Commitments ...........000 1,208 
Agricultural Population............ 451,528 | Dueto Agricultural Population... 421 
Manufacturing Population ........ 381,314 | Due to Manufacturing Population 787 
Hence the Number of Commitments in 100,000 of ae Pe ee 206 
PACPUPINE EOP ULAEIGI® (heds.cStexahecsos A seocevn sie one cdeseraeteeotosiches yu Ser alee 
Preduek lO per center tances 20 
Corrected Result w.c.cceecccsees bunisconiey OU 
MANUFACTURING CounTIEs IN Cuass III. 
eal POW UIA OR 3 a sicce vocigvon tacos 934,994 | Total Commitments ..,...........c000 . 1,746 
Agricultural Population............ 516,464 | Due to Agricultural Population... 568 





Manufacturing Population........ 418,530 Due to Manufacturing Population 1,178 


Hence the Number of Commitments in 100,000 of pel ype a cay le 28} 
Pee CATH. POP alAtiOns Iii)... Wiese tscenes cote nse Vanden lacedvodes sodevoncsevd ~ 418,530 

Deduct 10 pemeente 110 Bidecersessccedes 28 

Careeted: Resmlg isd) cccede mucseregores 293 





Railways in Prussia and other Continental States, at the close of the 
Year 1848. Contributed by Bernarp HepeEter, Esq., Consul- 
General for Prussia. 


Lenora of railways in Prussia opened for traffic, and in course of con- 
struction, undertaken by Government and by private companies, 482. 
German miles; capital invested, and further required for their comple- 
tion, 187,703,621 Rthlr., averaging 389,400 Rthlr. per German mile. 
One German mile is equal to about five English, and 7 Rthlr. make 
1/. sterling. 

Neighbouring states participate in these railways for a length of 
422 German miles in actual operation, involving, according to the 
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above given proportion, a capital of 16,600,000 Rthly.; for although 
these are owned in Prussia, they extend over neighbouring states of 
the German confederation, viz.:— 


Of the Magdeburg-Leipsic Railway... 44 German miles. 
» . Berlin-Anhalt Railway v...cvecrsicissssevsscess 8 5 
97 Berlin-Hamburg Railway. ..cciiic sce 177 is 
yy  Bharingla Railway: osc aes ganna 13 3 


Besides 34 German miles of the Aix-la-Chapelle and Mastricht line, 
still in course of construction, engaging a capital of 1,400,000 Rthlr., 
extend in the kingdom of the Netherlands, so that, including 44 German 
miles belonging to foreign railway companies and constructed upon 
Prussian soil, the exact total railway extent upon the Prussian terri- 
tories comprises 4404 German miles, on which a capital of 169,700,000 
Rthlr. is invested. 

We do not allude here to the railway from Kottbus to Schic- 
lochsee, length 44 German miles, cost 273,000 Rthlr., as it is worked 
by horses. 

Of the above-stated total length of railways in Prussia, there were, 


At the close of 1848, 3223 miles in active operation. 
39 118 — ,, in construction. 


For the construction of these railways, extending over 482 miles, 
the sum of 143,005,047 Rthlr. had actually been disbursed until the 
end of 1848, viz., 1264 millions on the Prussian territory. There is, 
therefore, still to be provided for a capital of 44,698,574 Rthlr., or on 
Prussian account 43,300,000 Rthlr. | 

To the total capital of investment, private companies have con- 
tributed 139,785,500 Rthlr., of which 129,540,050 Rthlr. have been 
paid up and disbursed, leaving a balance of 10,245,050 Rthlr. to be 
provided for. On the other hand, the Prussian Government is in- 
terested in the above total amount for 43,478,121 Rthlr., of which 
9,024,597 Rthlr. were disbursed up to ult. 1848, and 34,453,524 Rthlr. 
remain. for investment for the railways constructed by the State. 
Besides, the Governments of Weimar and Gotha are interested in the 
Thiiringian Railways for a sum of 1,440,000 Rthlr., and the Govern- 
ments, of Mecklenburg and Hamburg jointly for 3,000,000 Rthlr. in 
the Berlin-Hamburg Railway. 

Moreover, the Prussian Government has guaranteed the interest, at 
the rate of 34 per cent. for 31,650,000 Rthlv., of the total capital of 
investment, and admitted a priority of interest over a capital of 
11,179,700 Rehr. 

The les undertaken at the direct cost of the State, and already 
begun, are— 

a. The Saarbruck line, intended to connect the Ludwigs line, in the Palatinate, 

with the line from Paris to Metz. 

b. The Westphalian line (Haneda-Lippstadt-Hamm). . i 


c. The Hast line, beginning at the crossing of the Stargart-Posen line, near 
Driesen, to Konigsberg, with a branch line from Dieschau to Danzig. | 


Some other projected lines are reserved for the future; the pre- 
liminary labours for the same are, nevertheless, already begun at the 
expense of the State. Their length and estimated cost are not 
comprised in the above-stated figures. ie | 
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On comparing the state of railway building in Prussia with that 
existing in other countries, it becomes evident that Prussia has not 
remained behind. Of all the States on the European continent she 
possesses the greatest number. Austria, (excluding Hungary, Gallizia, 
and Italy,) had, at the close of last year, about 148 miles of railways 
worked by locomotive engines in active operation; about 52 miles, 
were in course of construction. The capital intended for the formation 
of these 200 miles was 84,000,000 Rthlr., viz., 29,000,000 Rthlr. from 
private companies, and 55,000,000 Rthlr. from the State. There are, 
besides, in the German-Austria states, 33 miles of railways worked by 
horses, (cost 2,327,000 Rthlr.) The remaining German railways have 
a total length of about 508 miles, including the distances under con- 
struction, and the foreign lines domiciliated in Prussia, as mentioned 
above, requiring a total expenditure of about 199,000,000 Rthlr., in 
which private companies participate for about 65,000,000 Rthlr. 

_ Of these railways 336 miles were in active operation at the close of 
last year. 

Accordingly all the German railways, for so far as they are under- 
taken, offer an extent of 1,148 German miles, requiring a total capital 
of 453,000,000 Rthlr., (viz., 235,000,000 Rthlr. from the Governments 
and 218,000,000 Rthlr. from private individuals). 

Hence, at the close of 1848, 806 miles (excluding 38 miles for 
horse-traction, ) were opened for traflic, and it is estimated that by that 
time Germany had invested at least 350,000,000 Rthlr. in railways, 

This capital, &c., is to be divided as follows :— 





Length in 














Cost. Length. Operation. 
PEGASO ge sre.cisiis- ose veas with | 37% percent. | 383 percent.| 40 percent. 
AMBRE, Ge... ccsssssrctoness Pee ots 1/0 in 185 5 
Other German States ,, | 44 de 44 % LSS ae 








Belgium had, at the close of 1848, 106 miles of railway extent, 
involving an investment of 60,000,000 Rthlr. France contemplates 
the construction of 734 miles of railways, costing 547,600,000 Rthlr., 
(308,600,000 Rthlr. by the State, and 239,000,000 Rthlr. by private 
individuals,) of which, at the end of 1848, only 298 miles were 
opened to the public, having cost 325,000,000 Rthlr. It is further to 
be observed that British capitalists are considerably interested in 
French railways, whilst Germany is limited to her own resources ex~ 
clusively, the German capitalists being, moreover, largely interested in 
railway undertakings abroad. 

The length of finished and projected railways in Great Britain and 
Treland shows a total of 2,567 miles at a cost of 2,338,500,000 Rthlr. 
Of these, 1,070 miles, costing 1,361,200,000 Rthlr., were opened for 
traffic at the close of 1848, 

In general there were open for traffic in Germany, Belgium, France, 
and Great Britain, at the close of 1848, 2,280 miles of railway, at a cost 
of about 2,100 millions Rthlr. The aggregate length of railways in 
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these countries as projected, is 4,550 miles, requiring an investment of 
3,400 millions Rthlr., of which, therefore, 1,800 millions Rthlr. are 
still to be provided for. 


a 


of one mile is, 


In Prussia 


pereseen 


PESO SSO OOHO Dees HHoOH OTH SEBS EH sOEdOH 


Austria, exclusive of Hungary, &c., 243 


Other German States.........: sates cect 13 
Germany, On an average ws 1634 
CVO UURAE cate dca ttsies ccioop actions anisrtenqison'sn 4) 
BOE NS tare a asec pboen dgxncaen eres 324 
Great Brainy. cin, cachet wr scenb gcc sagiaaonts oF 


We conclude with the following statistical computation :— 
Of the railways opened for traffic at the end of 1848 the proportion 


a 82,000 Pe 
A 90,000 ri 
44 55,800 es 
ss 40,000 ” 
is 116,000 AY 
Ae 28,000 ' 


Proportion of one mile of railway as projected: — 


Belgium 


eosteeve 


erecosecccs 


Poe eee SOO ee prota des SSPE HOOH HES ODO SEE TEDE SESE HOHE DE GD 


© Oreo orac eres seOH eros EHO OS OEHEOEHO EES OOEG 


Peete eon rene Coe oeroeeebseso eee 


Sooo rose reer eseonser esr oe ood 


OOO rHOCCEROLH EOE H DEAE EE OeHHEEHA THEE HELO HOS 


Deere MTCC L HHO Deed oe DEDEDE Oo EHO UHOHO ED ES EH DORD 


Pee Door eee Deven o ees esOEser esse eOOeEsesouED 


154 square miles, and 51,500 inhabitants. 


1134 square miles, and 37,000 souls. 


1 


8 


1 


4 


! 60,000 
" 33,500 
ie 40,000 
< 40,000 
xs 47,000 
e 11,600 


99 
33 
oh) 
79 
99 
99 


In consequence of which each inhabitant has to contribute as 


follows :— 


Other German States... 118, 
Germany, on an average 10 


Lastly, a Prussian mile of railway costs, 


In Prussia 
Austria 


eect oregon 


eeccccceee 


Rest of Germany .... 394,000 
All Germany... 


eoreerevee 


eoeseernoe 


ee 103 Rthir. | In Belgium... 14 Rthlr 
ENG ¥ | Pr PYVAMCE ~ crahiceae sndioortsaee, UO ga se 
7 Great Britain .........00 eames: sm 


99 


389,400 Rthlr. 
420,000 ,, 


os 


395,600 _ —s,, 


Coreceree 


In Belgium 
France 


oavcreovorserone 


745,000 


Great Britain ...,.,.. 911,000 








566,000 Rthlr. 
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Statistics on the Manufacture of Plate Glass in Great Britain Jrom 1760 
(0 1847, with Remarks on Foreign Productions and the Export Trade. 
By Henry Howarp, Esq., Plaistow, Essex. 
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PRICES AT WHICH SOLD BY THE TRADE TARIFF. 








Dates. In. In. Tine) ain. In. In. 
12 by 12. 24 by 18. 36 by 24. 
1760 | s. d. Ss. So Nae 
Vaux-| 5 2perfoot.; 6 2perfoot.| 12. 8 per foot 
hall. 
1819 | 13 1 tS OUI: Oaks ere, « 
1827 |} 6 8 3 Or IO: wns 10.39%; 
1836 | 7 O pie an mates ls | aa 
1845 | 7 O De Oi es D -Oinnys 
1837 
Duty | 3 4 * Sa he ae 610: 4a. 
Free. 














s) 
.; 40 

















In. In. In. In. 
48 by 30. 60 by 42. 
d Ge et! 


9 per foot. 


about 24s. per ft. | about 28s. 


12 a, 18 10 
i oO. i3 2 
10.0.2 8 13° 2 
Sidi. 11 10 


sl 0 per foot. 
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3? 
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32 
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PricES AT WHICH SOLD BY THE TRADE TAEIFF. 












































[Dates. In. In. Tn.” ay” Bis: In. In. te Tm 
60 by 48. 96 by 60. 120 by 72. 144 by 75. 144 by 76%. 
1760 | None made in England larger than 60 by 42; all above that size were imported 
Vaux- from abroad. 
boeh | No Price— 
1819 | about 30s. per ft., about 60s. per ft., about 160s. per ft.) none made so ee 
; | | large. 
fend. 8.0.0 : ou ya: | Pca. 8.) yd. 
| | i 60 0 
é | ee | Very difficult to 
1827 | 19 1 ae 2 | Ns | manufacture so ; 
| large. 
Hee i PEO se O00) | eee lk ong oF 7 
: oye 
eee | ; | P and now made ” 
184: | M2 lbastharuethd add niki tes® et death oF 4 
1847 perfect facility. 
a es See ae ee dees aa Q7 7 35 6 
Free | 
| | 
Estimated . 
R Average | Number of | Number of eA ids Ue 
ate of neh : : Amount 
a Me Quality « : Selling | Feet Sold Hands 
Dates} Excise Supply. Z pA at 5 of 
made. Price | per Week. | Directly and ; 
Duty. | : : ars Capital 
{ pea per Foot.| English. Indirectly es eee 
| | Employed. Pere 
1760 | | 
Vaux- ae } Indifferent. | ee | oe o° oe oe 
hall. | , ; | 
Isi9 | Fer ewt: | tnaifterent. |NOComP!aint) 96 to 25 |about 3,000. if 
98s. on that head. 
1827 | 60 —|Considerably/ Inadequate | 1910 12 | about 5,000 
mproved. | to Demand. 
1836 | 60 Improved. | Inadequate.| 8to 9 | about 7,000} about 2,500 veh ds ain 
a gan ae Stil | about 6s. | about 23,000 about 6,000 
mproving. | Inadequate. 
eed Better th BOG about 
Duty | Free. cS in Inadequate | 4to 5 |about12,000| about70,000 £1.000,000 
Free. a than ever. | raid 


* Now made with facility 170 in. by 90 in. and upwards. 

The largest plate ever silvered in Great Britain, or perhaps in the world, is at 
Mr. Donne’s, Leadenhall Street, near Cornhill, Glass Dealer, the dimensions are from 
160 to 170 in. high by 94 in. wide; the plates in the windows are 160 in. high by 
72 in. wide each. 

Notwithstanding the disturbed state of Europe, and consequent depression in 
trade, the sales by one leading Company in the first six months of this year have ex- 
ceeded those of any previous half-year. 





The excise duty on plate glass was, in direct charge, nearly 40 per 
cent. of the entire cost, whilst, indirectly, the restrictions inseparable 
from the excise laws increased the amount to considerably more. 

The reduction to the public will be seen in the above scale, which 
exhibits a plate 144 in. by 76 in., before the duty was remitted, at 27s. 
7d. per foot, a price that then yielded a very large profit, whereas, 
strange as it may appear, the same plate, entirely free from duty, was 
advanced to 35s. 6d. per foot, being an increase of 28 per cent. 
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In remitting the glass duties, it should be observed, that Sir Robert 
Peel very wisely removed also the duties on all the raw materials used 
in the manufacture thereof, thereby setting the trade perfectly free. 

The importation of plate glass into France was, until 1847, pro- 
hibited. It is now admitted at an ad valorem duty, varying from 15 
to 19 per cent. (See ‘‘ Times,” April 14th, 1847.) The British duty 
on the importation of foreign plate glass may be estimated at about 
half that amount, which sufficiently indicates the relative positions of 
the two countries. At this low rate of duty, and the liberal prices 
which have ruled on this side, the importations (almost exclusively 
from a French and a Belgian house) have been confined chiefly to 
plates of large dimensions, which pay the highest rate of profit; and the 
supply of these has not been to anything like the extent that was anti- 
cipated from the present tempting scale of prices; whilst in plates of 
smaller dimensions, it is admitted that the foreigner cannot afford to 
send them over at‘all at the English price. 

The continental manufacture of this article is chiefly carried on in 
France, Belgium, Prussia, Russia, Bohemia, Bavaria, &c. Those of 
France and Belgium rank next the best English make, both in colour 
and brilliancy, but the productions of Prussia are much inferior in both 
these points, as is also the Russian, which is of a very dark colour, and 
of a more imperfect character generally than any of the others. 

The Bohemian and Bavarian is chiefly blown glass, which, from 
the nature of the process it undergoes, cannot be rendered so perfect 
as that which is cast. It is also limited in size and thin, and is, there- 
fore, unsuited to the general purposes for which plate glass is used in 
this country and elsewhere. | 

Notwithstanding this, however, large quantities are annually ship- 
ped from the vicinity of Bamberg and Nuremberg to the United States 
of America, where it finds a ready sale. 

For some years the English plate glass has been considered the 
best manufacture of the kind in Europe, both in colour and brilliancy, 
and it can be rendered much superior im finish to any now made. 
Although the knowledge of this interesting branch of manufacture (to 
which the nobles of France were formerly educated without detracting 
from their nobility) was borrowed from that country some seventy or 
eighty years since, such is the manufacturing genius of Great Britain, as 
displayed in the great improvements effected in this country during the 
last twenty-five years—in machinery and otherwise—that the largest 
and finest plates are now produced in England with greater facility, and 
at @ less cost, than in any other part of the world; and the entire remis- 
sion of the excise duty, which is no longer permitted to fetter native 
industry with obstructive restrictions, will now enable the British manu- 
facturer successfully to compete with the foreigner, in any market. 

Nor is it unworthy of remark, as an authenticated fact, that whilst 
certain eminent foreigners have derived only 9 per cent. from this 
manufacture, English makers have realized 20 per cent., which, by 
judicious management, may be still further augmented. 

No plate glass is made in all the continent of India and China, nor the 
West Indies; neither does any manufacture of the kind exist in all North 
and South America, Australia, Turkey, &c., &c., the whole of whose 
supplies are obtained from the manufacturing districts of Europe. 


ee 
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British skill having now raised this manufacture to such a point of 
excellence, there is no longer a doubt that British enterprize could and 
would ere this have commanded all these and many other markets, 
were it not that the unprecedentedly large demand for home consump- 
tion alone, the inadequate supply, and the consequent high prices, have 
all combined for a time to check the export trade to these important 
portions of the globe. And these causes alone have prevented that full 
development of Sir Robert Peel’s measure, which was so truly pointed 
out in his speech in Parliament, on the 14th of February, 1845. 

Much has been said, both in and out of Parliament, of the ruin 
which is to ensue to British interests from the remission of the glass 
duties. Now, how stand the facts? In 1845, when the excise duty 
was remitted, the English makers reduced the price of small plates 
(which foreigners could not afford to send here at all) toa fair and 
equitable scale, but the large plates (which, paradoxical as it may 
appear, cost less per foot than the small ones,) were kept up at the un- 
reasonable rates quoted above. 

Our neighbours the French and Belgians, attracted and encouraged 
by the simplicity which thus invited them here, under cover of our 
excessive prices, accordingly brought over and sold their larger fabrics 
at enormous profits, whilst our manufacturers, realising still greater 
advantages, and sustained by an immense demand, refused to modify 
this extraordinary tariff, although its manifest injustice to the public, 
and direct tendency to injure the very interest it was meant to pro-~ 
mote, have been almost universally condemned as the climax of ab- 
surdity. But let us see what this competition has really amounted to, 
and how it has operated. 

By the Official Return, No. 305, dated May 5, 1848, printed by 
order of the House of Commons, it appears that the total amount of 
plate glass entered for consumption in England was, in 1847, 99,841 
feet, which is at the rate of 1,920 feet per week, the total English 
make being at the same time 70,000 feet per week, so that the pro- 
portion is 2? feet of foreign for every 100 feet English. 

It has been alleged that this importation of foreign glass effects a 
displacement of British labour. Now in this case its operation has 
been just the reverse, for this wholesome competition, small though it 
be, has caused such a relaxation in price, that instead of confining this 
trade within the circumscribed limits of monopoly, it has had the 
effect of so vastly increasing the consumption as to afford employment 
to thousands of hands who, otherwise, might have remained in a state 
of inactivity, while one of the two agencies established here exclusively 
for the sale of foreign plate glass has been compelled to relinquish the 
sale, simply from inability to withstand British competition, — 

Now, how stand the exports? Comparing the Parliamentary 
Return already referred to with that numbered 861, dated 7th May, 
1847, it will be found that our exports of 1847 exceeded those of 
1846— 


Tee Fre Grae Eee danbileeadaasiveencens 20 per cent. 
In Common Window Glass by ou... ees aa 
In Bottles by.......... ob at ft OPA bsg ont ek Ale : aebale t 
In Booking Glasses By \.0.sc soll aye os 
Pie Plate, Ieee BP ai sccitiistets sesnsennttineieneens 1S 2) aaa 
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Looking at the unexampled commercial difficulties of 1847, this 
increase is almost incredible, yet such is the fact. 

Again, in 1846 what was the quantity of plate glass exported to 
all the United States of America? Not a single foot, whilst in 1847, 
when prices had been somewhat mitigated, the exports to the United 
States alone nearly equalled the total amount exported in 1846 to all 
the world. 
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Classification of Depositors in Savings’ Banks. 


Classification of 11,249 Accounts, remaining open in the Books of the Union 
Savings’ Banks, Devonport, 20th November, 1847. 
































Number of Amount belongin 
Accounts. ise to each Class. r 

£5 oaks 

478 | Tradesmen and small Shopkeepers ...............c000 23,739 10 6 

122 Sra (PA INC TS ice cones, dacs ch -boveuss Westen debeeetmuased decd okeue: 6,426. 2-8 

1,921 Journeymen Tradesmen, Mechanics, &€................ 17,398 1-1 

642 =| Agricultural Labourers. ....00. 02.4. .soncsoesesesanncenrisnceaces 23,573 0 6 

482 | Labourers of other descriptions .....0....cccesesseeeees 19,970 15 4 

186 Male Domestic Servants ..........cecccccssssseseveecceesseeres 8,485u 2: 2 

U5804 21) emai ditton. Les tes sct eter ro. aspen aude cccdeeandoavets 47,588 3 5 

Seafaring Persons, Royal Navy, Royal apes 

1,008 MOUQTSTS, GCC se aes ase setae ance dhean Sas eteseen ee ei 

370 Teachers, Clerks, Shopmen, &C. ...........s:cessosssesees 15,206 6 6 

580. | Females engaged in Trade 1.00.01. f.ccccssssssesccessvesene 17,286 8 4 

168 | Apprentices ......... papierkeudeh oinceamuieicintssoaasbeeeemee eaten 1,986 12 0 

BOS cic) Claldrenis | 5348 ..Aslonge Reyes Rte. sao ke 33,240: 4/)2 

338 | Officers of the Royal Navy, andother PublicOfficers} 18,058 5 4 
Persons of small Income, unconnected with 

942 Basiness, WidOws, GG... s.cicieeanc-neaees oosewoonnsdaeane i 47,102 3 8 
Accounts of Individual Depositors, to whom 

12,046 belong Che sSwaniol Ue... kh deca ent rentse oes ee 

94 Charitable Institutions iid p..5 cscssesdones coceccesaldpaancoanee 3,016. (2)7°9 

109 | Friendly Societies............ UA. aoe cghith Raye eee 14,015 5 4 











11,249 Total number of Accounts open, amounting to ....| 392,594 6 5 


Average Amount of Individual Depositors’ Accounts, 33/. 8s. 63d. 
SSE ET a NE I PETIT ETI AF 5S IEE ST LITT OS EIDE IETES CIE BELTS EL TSE EELE LIT EEE ELIE ETC EEO 


Coal Trade of Great Britain. 


THERE are upwards of 3,000 coal mines in Great Britain, which employ nearly 250,000 
men, women, and boys, under ground and above, termed hewers, putters, trappers, 
overlookers, bankmen, &c., &c. The capital invested in working-stock, tramways, 
staiths, and harbours, altogether exceeds 30,000,000/. in value! and the ‘get of coal,’’ 

as it is technically termed, amounts to 34,000,000 tons annually; the estimated value 
of which, at the ‘ Pit’s Mouth,”’ is 10,000,0000. Of this enormous quantity of coal, 
one-third is raised in the Northumberland and Durham Districts, from whence the 
chief exports of the kingdom are made by the Rivers Tyne, Wear, and Tees, both 
foreign and coastways. The chief points of home consumption are in the iron works 
of Staffordshire, South Wales, and the West of Scotland; which, together with the 
lesser works of North Wales, Shropshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, consume nearly 
one-third of the whole. The residue is consumed in smaller manufactures generally, 
such as those of cotton and woollen, the salt works, &c., and by the populations of 
eg give for domestic purposes,—-‘‘ Report on Coal Traffic,’’ by Braithwaite Poole, 

48q., F.S.S, 
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Nineteenth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Birmingham, September 12th-19th, 1849. Section 
ff, Statistics. 


President.—Lord Lyttleton. 

Vice- Presidents.—Colonel Sykes, F.R.S.; G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S.; Davenport 
Hill, Esq.; James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

Secretarics.— Professor Hancock; Doctor Finch; F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

Committee.—The Earl of Harrowby; The Bishop of Manchester; The Chevalier 
Bunsen; M. Drouyn de Vhuys, (Ambassadeur de France); M. T. C. Viennot, 
(Attaché a l’Ambassade de France); Professor Roscher; A. Petermann, Esq.; 
M. Cochelet, (Consul-General of France); William Spence, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
J. Fletcher, Esq.; R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P.; Rev.C. Cooke; Thomas Tooke, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Peter Dickson, Esq.; R. W. Rawson, Esq.; Professor W. P. Alison, M.D.; 
John Shuttleworth, Esq.; Henry Hutton, Esq., Q. C.; John Crawfurd, Esq. ; 
William Hogan, Esq., M.R.I.A.; Mark Philips, Esq.; J. T. Danson, Esq. 


The following Papers occupied the attention of the Section :— 


On a Sanitary Condition of Darwen, in Lancashire. By J. Paton, 

sq. 

On Agricultural Statistics of Ireland. By G. R. Porter, Esq., 

RS. 

On the Use of the Ordnance Survey to Statistics in the Registration 
of Judgments and Deeds in Ireland. By Professor Hancock. 

On the Diseases and Causes of Disability which incapacitate the 
Native Soldier for Military Service in the Indian Army. By Dr. 
Cuthbert Finch. 

Contributions to the Statistics of the Production of Sugar in the 
British Dominions in India. By Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. 

On the relative Amount and Extent of the Different Races in Ger- 
many, and especially in Prussia, with Statistics of its Railways, 
Education, &c. 

On a Form of Table for Collecting Returns of Prices in Ireland. By 
Professor Hancock. — 

Statistics of Monts de Piété and Pawnbroking in Ireland. By 
Professor Hancock. 

On the County of Warwick Asylum for Juvenile Offenders. By 
Charles Bracebridge, Esq. | 

On the Progress of Emigration from the United Kingdom during the 
last thirty years, relatively to the Growth of Population. By 
J.T. Danson, Esq. 

On the Tenure of Land in the Island of Madeira. By the Very 
Reverend the Dean of Ely. 

On the Application of Statistics to the Investigation of the Causes 
and Prevention of Cholera, By Professor W. P. Alison, M.D. 
Statistics of the Metropolitan Buildings for the Labouring Classes. 

By Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S. 

Statistics of the Prices of Labour and of Food, &c., in England and 
Wales. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

On the Prices of Grain in France from 1790 to the present time. By 
J. T. Danson, Esq. ; 


The next Meeting of the Association will be held at Edinburgh. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 
First Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 19th Nov., 1849. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair, 


The following Paper was read:— 

A Proposal for Preserving and rendering more generally concen- 
trated the Parish Registers of England and Wales. By the Rev. 
Edgell Wyatt-Edgell. 

Second Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 15th Dec., 1849. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, 


in the Chair, 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop Augustus 8. Oliver Massey, Esq. 
of Oxford. Alexander Maclaren, Esq. 
His Excellency Chevalier Bunsen J. B. Blackett, Esq. 
(Prussian Ambassador) John Presant, Esq. 
The Rev. Napleton Penoyre. James Bampton, Esq. 
The Rev. H. Molesworth St. Aubyn. George Mc Culloch, Esq. 
The Rev. Charles Allen Elton. G. D. Dempsey, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :— 
Contributions to the Statistics of China. By Dr. Guitzlaff. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 21st Jan., 1850. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, 


in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


The Right Hon. Earl Grey. | Frederick D. Goldsmid, Esq. 
Henry Finden, Esq. 


The following Paper was read :—- 


The Prevalence of Cholera in the Eighth District of the Union of 
-Plympton St. Mary, Dorset. By Alexander Maclaren, Esq. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND> 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tue following Return comprises the Births and Deaths which were registered in all 
the districts of England by 2,189 Registrars, in the summer quarter ending 
September 30th, 1849; and the Marriages in above 12,000 chapels and churches, 
2,869 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 
623 Superintendent Registrars’ Offices, in the quarter ending June 30th, 1849. 

The Return of marriages is incomplete; but the numbers wanting are inconsi- 
derable, and have been supplied from the previous years. Returns of the births 
and deaths have been received from every Registrar; and there is reason to believe, 
that under the calamity that has befallen the kingdom, no deaths have escaped 
registration, or been assigned by the medical attendants to any but what they con- 
sidered the true causes. ‘The return, unlike other returns in this and other 
countries, includes every parish and place, whether healthy or suffering from an 
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epidemic, and deaths from every cause; so that the tables and the Registrars’ 
remarks exhibit the results of a rapid but general sanitary survey of the country. 

The result summarily is, that the marriages are a little above the average, the 
births slightly below the average, the deaths in greater number than have ever before 
been registered. The deaths in the three months were 135,364, or 47,602 more 
than were registered in the summer quarter of 1848. They exceeded the births 
(135,200) by 164; and as the emigrants in the quarter from London, Liverpool, 
and Plymouth alone, amounted, according to the Emigration Commissioners, to 
46,558*, the population of England has suffered, died, and decreased during the 
quarter to a degree of which there is no example in the present century. 

MarriaGes.—The marriages (34,702) in the quarter ending June 30th, 1848, 
were fewer than the marriages in the corresponding quarters of 1845-7; in the 
June quarter of 1849 the numbers increased in London, Bedfordshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Shropshire, Warwickshire, Nottinghamshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In the other counties the aggregate returns differ little 
from those of 1848. The marriages were about 35,908 in the three months. 

BirtHs.—135,200 births were registered in the quarter ending September 30th, 
1849; the births were 153,716 in the previous quarter, and 140,361 in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1848. The rate of birth was higher than in the September 
quarter of 1847; and lower, with this exception, than in any September quarter 
since 1840. In London the births were 17,224, which is near the average number ; 
in the other divisions the births were fewer than in the September quarter of 1848; 
when they were, however, considerably above the average. 

Birtus and Deatus: Decrease or Poputation.—The deaths exceed the 
births registered by 1643; but all the births are not registered, and a certain number 
of Scotch and Irish people enter England every quarter, so that were it not for 
emigration it is probable that notwithstanding the mortality, the population would 
have slightly increased. Emigration has, however, gone on rapidly, and England has 
now less inhabitants by several thousands than were within its shores at Midsummer. 


Deaths in the Summer Quarters. 





1848 | 1849 | Total. 


1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 1844 1845 1846 | 1847 
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Population: — Deaths and Mortality per cent. in the Summer Quarters of 
11 Years, 1839-49. 
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* The emigration from the principal ports of the United Kingdom in the quarter 
ended September 30, 1849, was 59,016; viz., from Scotch ports 3,286, Irish ports 
9,172, English ports 46,558, according to a return with which the Registrar- 
General has been favoured by the Emigration Commissioners. 
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Deaths in London from Diarrheea in each Deaths if London from Cholera in each 






































Quarter of the Years 1840-49. Quarter of the Years 1840-49. 

Quarters ending Quarters ending 

Years. EGE MEINE piercer face 6. Years, |- l = 
March. | June. | Sept. | Dec. March. June. | Sept. Dec 

bie ae eS De a =F 
p40...) 67 | 62°)" 279/) 62 | 1840 0 Sd a | BB. 38 
Veale 68 | 65 | 228 142 PIB ede lode” | Oaliaes 
1842...) 81 63-0 489.) 37 de St2 tT ee, | had Gs aks 
bois 69.) 50.) 4551 268. 21813 eG oe 60| 14 
Hee 79:- 1 83 -) 4141499 Bede, ge 47 5 
1845...) 109 84 | 449] 199 | 1845 .. Fm 264.4013 
W646, 1.119.) 153. 1,5d91-331 Piese | 7 ee Sueur ora io 
Wee7.-) 178 | 202° 2.196.400 Pied 1 Se eee os] a5 
149.,| 244..1 239. | 1,048 1-375. 4 ve48.. |. On. 7 |. aes aes 

1600.21 284°. | 240% | 2.4571 2 | 1849... | 516 | 268 aera 





Stare oF THE Pustic HeattaH.—In the five summer quarters ending Sep- 
tember 30th, 1845-9, the deaths were 74,872, 101,663, 93,435, 87,762, and 
135,364. The deaths in the Jast summer quarter exceeded the deaths in the 
summer of 1845 by 60,492; the annual rates of mortality in the two summers 
were 1°767 and 3°030 respectively ; so that the latter exceeded the former by.71 per 
cent. The average rate per annum of mortality is generally lower in the summer 
than in either of the other three quarters: during the 11 summers 1838-48 it was 
1:983. The annual mortality of the summer quarter 1849 exceeded the quarterly 
average by 53 per cent. The excess has been caused almost entirely by the cholera. 

The mortality will be found to have been very unequally distributed over the 
country; and to have generally been greatest in the dense town populations. This is 
evident on comparing the deaths in the 117 districts of the old quarterly return— 
comprising London, some agricultural districts, and the principal towns and cities 
—with the rest of England. It will be observed that the average annual rate of 
mortality in the town districts is 26, in the country districts 18 in a thousand; 
during the last quarter these numbers became 41 and 23 respectively. 

While the mortality has been excessive in 9 divisions, it has been below or little 
above the average in two divisions—the North Midland and the South Midland—or 
in the counties of Buckingham, Oxford, Northampton, Huntingdon, Bedford, Cam- 
bridge, Hereford, Worcester, Leicester, Rutland, Lincoln, Nottingham, Derby; also 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmorland, and North Wales. 
The difference will be more apparent upon examining the several districts; in some 
the people have died by hundreds or by thousands; in others not far distant, few 
have died, the inhabitants have been unusually healthy, the ‘‘ medical men (says a 
Registrar) say that they have had nothing to do.”’ 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending June 80th, 1845-49; Births and 
Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending September 30th, 1845-49, in the 
Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 





Marriages. | Births, Deaths. 
Population. Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 
June, Sept., . Sept., 
1845....| 35,300 | 1845....) 132,369 | 1845...) 74,872 
5 Ee 13,896,797 | 1846...) 37,111 | 1846...) 138,718 | 1846....; 101,663 


1847..;.) 35,197 | 1847...) 127,173 | 1847... 93,435 


1841........ 15,914,148 | ye4g""| 34-702 | 1848...| 140,361 | 1848....| 87,762 


Military 29,846 | 1849...) 35,759 | 1849...) 135,200 | 1849...) 135,364 
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Population 1841; and Deaths from Cholera and Diarrhes in London at Eleven 





























different Ages. 

| Population in the middle Deaths from Cholera and Diarrhoea during 55 weeks, 

of the Year 1841. from week ending October 7, 1848, to October 20, 1849. 
AGEs. Cholera & Diarrhea. Cholera. Diarrheea. 
| Male. Pemies, (ea i 
Males. | lemales.} Males. |Females.| Males. | Females. 

All Ages ...... 913,007 | 1,037,519 8,749 9,417 6,931 7,607 | 1,818 | 1,810 
Cee: 113,449 | 117,292 | 2,336 | 2,048 | 1,108 | 988 | 1,298 | 1,110 
Dede csnceseae 95,653 98,317 761 682 705 | 633 56 49 
EO cexeneh case 88.535 89,271 405 339 381 | 319 24 20 

ESE Bavos.ncnseis 176,825 217,887 755 682 72 651 28 3 

BO ea oosssons 167,987 199,973 1,022 | 1,164 993 1,118 29 51 
DO dee sian ces 121,002 136,258 998 1,309 950 | 1,235 48 74 
AD serentiatta 78,369 88,198 955" 1,665 893 998 62 67 
SBE aaishiten see 43,423 51,299 759 | 942 652 835 107 107 
OS. Beate iiass 20,995 27,882 518 743 384 600 134 148 
CO ccaaecen rake 5,982 9,573 203 382 121 253 B2 129 
, BIE. os esisua tad | 738 1,478 29 54 9 26 20 28 
95 & upwards ...| 49 sent oe | 1 ‘iS a. 1 

Age not stated... | Sip 6 8 6 re Sele 





This table may be read thus :—Of 18,166 persons who died from Cholera and Diarrhoea in the 55 
weeks, 2,336 were boys and 2,048 girls under 5 years of age; and 1,108 of the boys and 930 of the girls 
died of Cholera ; 1,228 of the boys and 1,110 of the girls died of Diarrheea. 





Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 

































































AGES. Cholera and Diarrhea. | Cholera. Diarrhea. 
Males. | Females. wee bes Females.| Mean. Males. Females.| Mean. 
All Ages 847 | +802 825 | 6 ‘671 ese 5. -660 176 154 "165 
Ol 82k i 544 1°683 B64 oo “786 “957 837 “897 
Lie acters ae 668 "O75 622 616 : "574 “052 044, 048 
LOA sees 377 326 352 |. °353 S 330 024 020 022 
Ibe 2378 2307 "328 364 264. 314 014 -013 ‘014, 
Qo ray 538 *515 527 “523 492 “508 “O15 023 ‘019 
Soe ak 729 "84.9 389 694 “801 748 035 048 042 
A) Bs: EOF 9067 1:072 | 1:007 | 1-000 1-004 “070 067 ‘069 
5D) becca PGs 21-623 1-585. | 1°328 | 1:439 1°384. 218 “184 201 
Co 2181 | 2°356 2-969" } 1-617 | 1903 1:760 “5A 453 +509 
Wy Ronee 3-°000 | 3-528 S264) 788 Hie eeba7 LOGS ate ole aT 1-202 
ne ae | 3-476) ede 25 Srshore) L079) eheka bo VS IP Se897 — i675 2-036 
Numbers Living to one Death at each Age. 
Mey — and Diarrhcea. Cholera. Diarrhea. 
Males. | Females. ila Males. | Females. Sato Males. | Females. eon 
All Ages 118 125 121 149 154 152 568 649 606 
Ove ek 55 65 59 116 141 127 104 119 111 
eee 150 174 161 162 188 174 1,923 2,273 2,083 
10.55. 265 307 284 283 327 303 4,167 | 5,000 4545 @ 
3 ean teres 265 361 805 275 879 318 7, 143 7,692 7,145 
UB eaee se 186 194: 190 191 203 197 6.667 4.348 5, 263 
BF etarne 137 118 7 144 125 134 23857 2,083 2,381 
Alem ginch 93 | 94 93 99 100 | 100 1,429 1, 493 i 449 
oo, 65 62 63 (i a aaa 72 "459 543 498 
65408 46 42 44 63 53 By | a7 221 196 
i cscs 33 28 31 43 48° «| 83 84 | 83 
86 4.85 29 31 30 Pee ee ag mh fai) os | Oe 93 | 76 | 60; 49 


~ ‘Phis table may be read, without reference to the decimal point, thus:—To 100,000 living, the deaths ae may be read, without reference to the decimal point, thns:—To 100,000 living, the deaths 


from Cholera and Diarrhoea, at all ages, were—Males 847. Females 802 ; from Cholera alone, Males 671, 
Females 648: and from Diarrhea, Males 176, Females 154; or to 1 death from Cholera and Diarrheea, 
at all ages, there were 118 Males livmg; and from Cholera alone 149 Males livi ing; from Diarrhoea alone 
586 Males living tol death annually. 

Note.—The mortality from Cholera having been suddenly increased, at certain ages, in the three 
first weeks of the year 1849, in consequence of ‘the outbreak in Drouct’s Asylum for Pauper Children at 
Vooting, a correction has been made in calculating the mortality per cent., as given in the above table,a 
number equivalent to the average of previous w eeks havi ing been inserted ‘at ages 5-10 and 10-15 for the 
three weeks alluded to. Without this correction the mortality per cent. would have been—At ages 5-10, 
Cholera, Males °652, Females 569; and at ages 10-15, Males 380, Females °316. 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths From all 4 
Causes, in the Quarters ending September of the Four Years, 1846-47-48-49. 


Quarters ending Sept.* 


Quarters ending Sept.* 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1846, 


——— 


12,409 | 13,187 
12,364 |13,158 
3,255 | 4,102 


1347. 


ALL CAUSES. «5.2... eee ee 
SPECIFIED CAUSES 
I. Zymotic Diseases.... 





eeceoeee 


SPORADIC DISEASES. 


II. Dropsy, Cancer, and 
other Diseases of | 
uncertain or os 
riable Seat ee ee 

III. Tubercular Diseases. .| 2,659 | 2,370 

IV. Diseases of theBrain, : : 
Soindl Marrow, } 1,466 | 1,416 
Nerves,and Senses / 


492 | §48 


eeeree 


V. DiseasesoftheHeart 25 Qe 
and Blood Vessels t S60 
VI. Diseases of the 
Lungs and of the | 931 | 1.021 
other Organs of : 
Respiration .... 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- 
mach, Liver, and (| ],992 | 969 
other Organs of 
Digestion ...... 
VIIT. Diseasesofthe Kid- (| 138) 199 
faVENASy CXgc soGeauO f 
1X. Childbirth, Diseases({| 432] 146 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § 
¢ {hs 
X. Rheumatisin, 116 109 


Dis- 

eases ofthe Bones,| 
JONES OCD eae. 

XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 17 


i 23 
Cellular Tissue,&c f 





XII. Malformations...... 48 54 
XIII. Premature Birth & 1] 999 | 998 
Debility scccs ses j a 
XV). -Atkopliy= Sectaneiiis er! 473 | 481 
ee ere eee 487 | 540 
XVIL. Suddent Pistia ok 63 126 

XVII. Violence, Privation, 
Cold, and intem-| 435 | 464 
PeraNnce tseus... 

1. Small Pox ..5... bad 51} 820° 
Neeasles. oc sis a6 600 73 | 621 
SGarlatinas<vs.s.5.5 208 | 316 
Hooping Cough ....} 855 | 28 
WrOulpr cine scteces goals #6 62 
PERSE aca v.ca as ereieee 113 82 
IDIATD GE ay saietioe «0 «0 1,549 | 1,196 
DY Sem Ch Ya. si62.c0.0 75 | 143 
(SIO) Sbpauo noe Jao 197 98 
PHAUEN Za cia dies. ca 6 6 
Purpura and Scurvy yg 22 
PNW reels car aicio.s lass 1 6 
Remittent Fever.... 12 23 
Infantile Fever .... we) 10 
EY DIS 6. cites. 3 403 | 895 

. Metria, or Puer- ) 
peral Fever, see sé ea 
Childbirth .33..55 
Rheumatic Fever, | 
see Rheumatism jf] °* a 
Brysipelas.osss.s..< 92 | }26 
SP PHIM sy vadicwer 28 29 
Noma or Canker, | ‘ 9 
see Mortification $ 
Hydrophobia ...... 52 

ll, Hemorrhage ...... 42 42 
Dropsy . 2... +s seat dy 2 | 20S 
IADSC@ESU ts nec nntueny © 14 3) 
UECEN! o artas nr eresaet7 9 20 
RUST MUA. seus tert 3 2 
Mortification ...... 34 4) 
Wanicer? sac ten 199 | 197 

il adh iaeale Seen i9 10 












































CAUSES OF DEATH. 




















1848, | 1849. 
18,508 |27,109 |} Tif. Shige Midsts eee wat 
a Yan lor Tabes Mesenterica. ; 
VByA50 [27,050 Phthisis or Con-) 
5,162 (17,768 sumption ...¢6% ] 
Hydrocephalus .... 
TVs, CERES A releccsasue exe 
patie | ie 000 BOS 
P PAPALV SIS: sii nesses: 
524 a Delirium Tremens.. 
CHONGE) i048 daaes ; 
2,221 | 2,266 Epile€psys .1....2.¢. 
PQtants: .c.ckecetes 
1,869 | 1,681 Insanity: 4... 2072552 
be iia sie “7 Fs 
BY isease of Brain, &c. 
377 | 460 V. Pericarditis :3s.00- 
rnc is: Veale ahs 
5s Disease of Heart.... 
973 | 1,211 Vi. Lafyrngitis...¢0s.%.. 
Bronehitis: “ssa. se. 
ee seen ee eeeees 
NEUMOMMA yes crerns 
858 861 ASTANA, sts Fine ayecenececes 
vit pce of Lungs, &c 
fo filed KEE NG een 
148 148 Quinsey seeeidls, srccdierai sd 
‘ Gastiitiss ccccre sce els 
1038 118 WOITEOTIUIS. st ee ee ere 
PETIEOMIEISS s0 et ates 
75 84 ASCI€ES- vacciesysves 
Ulceration ed i t 
A testines; &C.) .. § 
27 15 Plermias 4.35 seaweed 
44 49 poe day BSaae Tash toneeBuel cus 
On, ntussusception ... 
a Stiicture of the In- ) 
339 | 458 testine Canal.. J 
3899 558 Dis. of Stomach, &¢. 
11) 184 Disease of Pancreas 
FACPautis, 1F.atsene 
47} 450 Jaundice: .2.4. 64s :s 
Disease of Liver.... 
Disease of Spleen .. 
Vail... Nephriais:.4.....75: 4; 
Nephria (or l 
435 78 Bright’s Disease) j 
154 | 274 IisChatia, ~.5.ues6 es 
1,560 | 38386 Diavetes. 5. i ...82.404,3 
346} 448 SUOMI orsuarecy srokante dene 
63 76 ro SHAH IS srcistochaciaisiarses 
We 67 Stricture of Urethra 
1,048 | 2,457 Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 
171 208 PXs Parameniaeinnescis. 
153 12,547 Ovarian Dropsy .... 
if 9 Childbirth,seeMetria 
15 13 Dis.of Uterus, &c... 
8 G ee ARCHES oe aes es 
18 24 Rhetmatism ...... 
8 15 Disease of Joints, &c. 
682 | 710 mi, Carbttncle.. iis... 
Phiegmon..s#245..- 
52 33 Disease of Skin, &c. 
XVII. Intemperance...... 
{5 13 Privation <h..seeas.. 
4 : Want of Breast 
128 99 Milk, see Priva b 
26 17 _ tion & Atrophy 
5 | 8 N@SbeGt. sons amareaie 
| Cold, see Privation.. 
a BOiSOM as sieeve sens ccs 
56 Burns and Scealds.. 
193 | 203 Hanging, &c. 
21 22 Drowning ........ 
16 12 Fractures and Con- 
3 5 tuUsiONS . cae. ay 
39 33 Wounds... bececies 
189 | 200 Other Violence.... 
10 “) Causes not specified 








1846. 


84 
843 
1,784 
448 
165 
273 
27] 


oe : 
G2 GNI CObS 


l¢ 
80 


e 


ee 








403 
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1847. 


68 
306 
1,581 


45 
131 
276 
226 
74) 
1 
70 
4 
27 
521 
131 
20 
18 
331 
28 
3830 
30 
AU9 





1848. 
86 
280 
1,a34 


351 





125. 


282 
213 
33 

3 
70 

3 
16 





1849, 





85 
282 
1,506 
393 
134 
282 
248 
61 
101 
7 

20 
512 
166 
22 
19 
4l4 


* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro- 
politan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the firsttime. Therefore the deaths for previous years are 


not contained in the above table. In the quarters ending Sept., they were respectively (1840) 145, (1846) 192. 


+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
“found dead,’’* natural causes,” &c., &c 

+ In the years previous to 1848, “ Worms” and “Infantile Fever” were classed together. The former, of 


. 


very rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of digestive organs. 
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NOTES ON THE METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1849. 


The mean of the numbers in the first column is 29°576 inches, and this value 
may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter ending 
September 30, 1849. 

The mean of the numbers in the second column, for Guernsey, and those places 
situated in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire is 59°5; for those places situated 
south of latitude 52°, including Chichester and Hartwell, is 60°1; for those places 
situated between the latitudes of 52° and 53°, including Saffron Walden and Lei- 
cester, is 58°4; for those places situated between the latitudes of 53° and 54°, in- 
cluding Derby and York, is 57°1; at Liverpool and Whitehaven is 57°7; and at 
Durham and Newcastle is 55°8. 

The average daily range of temperature in Cornwall and Devonshire was 12°9; 
south of latitude 52° was 19°3; between the latitudes of 52° and 53° was 19°3; 
between the latitudes of 53° and 54° was 17°6; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 
10°3; and at Durham and Newcastle was 13°3. 

The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Hart- 
well, Cardington, Highfield House, Notts, and Latimer Rectory; and the least 
occurred at Torquay, Guernsey, Liverpool, and Truro. 

The highest thermometer readings during the quarter were 91° at Wakefield, 
87° at Chiswell-street, London, 86°2 at St. John’s Wood, 86° at Leicester. The 
lowest thermometer readings were 29° at Beckington, 33° at Wakefield and at 
Leicester, and 33°8 at Highfield House, Notts. The extreme range of temperature 
of the air during the quarter in England was therefore about 56°, considering the 
true extremes as 86° and 30°. 

Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days at Stonyhurst, Highfield House, 
Notts, Wakefield, and Stone; the average number at these places was 51. It fell 
on the least number of days at Southampton, Oxford, Beckington and Greenwich ; 
and the average number at these places was 29. The stations at which the largest 
falls have taken place are Stonyhurst, Newcastle, Whitehaven, and Helston. The 
smallest falls occurred at Beckington, Wakefield, Holkham, and Norwich. The 
average fall in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire was 9°8 inches; south 
of latitude 52° was 6°9 inches; between the latitudes of 52° and 53° was 6°9 
inches; between 53° and 54° was 9°3 inches; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 
11°5 inches; and at Durham and Newcastle was 10°3 inches. 

The numbers in columns 15 to 19 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results, from which we find that—the mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air 
at all places (excepting Cornwall and Devonshire), in the quarter ending Sept. 30, 
1849, was 4°5 grains. The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot 
of air was 1"1 grain. The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), was 
0°802. The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced 
water, if all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the 
depth of 5°5 inches. The mean weight of a cubic foot of air under the mean pres- 
sure, temperature, and humidity, was 526 grains, at the average height of 155 feet. 
And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 4°8 grains; 1°2 grain; 0°808, 
6-0 inches, and 528 grains at the average height of 123 feet. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th January, 1849 and 1850 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 445, vol. xii.) 





| Years ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 




















1849, 1850. Increase, Decrease. 
ES aS z £ 
Sens teks tien 18,929,360 | 18,695,798 che 233,562 
1S AG Sale ld aaa SRC as A 12,832,140 | 12,753,815 ae 78,325 
US ae a Ae 6,110,848 6,365,475 254,627 oe 
A Ae Cee eee 4,314,704 4,303,849 ae 10,855 
PE POREIU, BAK” adi cccissdvoees.o0s 5,347,365 5,408,159 60,794 ae 
Gre OP NIEG ox. ace os. 24. 25s top sue 776,000 806,000 30,000 
Crown Bands. ..226..00555..0achs0 81,000 160,000 79,000 
Miscellaneous .....,.0...:cereceee 101,166 249,242 148,076 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,492,583 | 48,742,338 572,497 322,742 
Chine Money 2. ...5-.-0sncnecns 539,305 | ae ae 539,305 
Imprest and other Moneys. 485,384 559,457 74,073 a 
Repayments of Advances.... 414,251 549,597 135,346 
Total Income........ 49,931,523 | 49,851,392 781,916 862,047 
PRCUMEC EM CLCASOI is shay e ca cuensincea: sinottetstetdihsécseveaweigeceus 781,916 
Ser easeromsthe Vicar. 255.5025 2s. saad caceuapeonsstey Voden 80,131 
Quarters ending 5th January. 
Sourcesof Revenue. 
1849. 1850. Increase. Decrease. 
£- z£ os £ 
AUIS crasccnccesadeskvdatsavses * 4,682,395 4,720,630 38,235 ron 
5 A OR ERED 3,253,162 3,625,061 371,899 
GNI 32s hack sn tse csidtahende waite 1,472,598 1,509,860 37,262 ee 
So so RRP CREE CREE aE ERED * 1,921,013 1,897,961 aide 23,052 
PROUCECY DOK c.conesecsoceesscans 424,434 449,394 24,960 tee 
OSU OMICS). abiccsibiodd cnconeess 198,000 152,000 ot 46,000 
Grow Lands:.iss...ccc..csve00se 30,000 60,000 30,000 ae 
Miscellaneous. ....i:....css0000.. 21,709 58,408 36,699 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 12,003,311 12,473,314 939,055 69,052 
CRIBRONEONEY fons ioelevscvenns 84,284 of tee 84,284 
Imprest and other Moneys | 123,895 125,087 1,192 aa 
Repayments of Advances .... 140,695 124,909 cd 15,786 
Total Income........ | 12,352,185 | 12,723,310 540,247 169,122 
Deduct Decrease .........ccccccceees PARR E at cite, 169,122 
Increase on the Quarter wiccccccccceeeeees 371,125 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th January, 1850, was 12,787,044/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,486,301/., leaving a surplus of 5,250,74387. 
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CORN. 
Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 


Week of the Fourth Quarter of 1849; together with the Average Prices for the 


whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 446, vol. xii.) 


Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. 















Aggregate 

es Average 
Weekly} of Six, Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks’ | a verage|Average | Average |Average | Average 


Returns received at the Corn Office, 









































regulating 
Duty. 

Weeks ending, 1849. $2; eee Meek 8.~ Ge 8 a.) 8. @1, 8. ° By ba, “Oe 
October Oe Meee Saae: Hehe os ous ewe discal 4) Bisa O87 Vg 5 | 24 O99 Ol 20) 6 
Doe wicide deem neren ve anne amt, 4) See net OS OL TF SSP Ot Sree ao ae. 

DOM ches a citienecese @5eie cogaswet 42 5 142 6 28\ 2) 17-4 f 24-9 Ve 579 3 

| MSD ee vee sel oa PORRCES cozeaect 4l (4 Pati 9 | 98" 6 11? 9) 98 SaG6 Shan 7 
November: 8 ..icescces Pidis. wes atote ears Oe 41 @} 41 8} 98 7 | 16 10 | 22 GG P9e36129 7 
sone) Oimiinie eececnrrrgn eee eee p 40m Fat Sh Goeb- Se -8 | 16 J1.1. 29: 6 | 29 4 1.30 Tt 

WE vade Re atde os eee cee 4m 4:1 4E OE (OS > 8 | 16pbb ih O8-.2-+ 29° F420 ~7 

EY el Den ciaia ee See tered ea 40 4) 40 It] 28-3 | LF OO} 24 OF 89 S130 7 

December™ al .iaieesee eet ees sap 40> 240 Ou 28: 1 | 16 4 OA 2 oe Geo 8 
Su clase ee tie= aretareree levers Miwon 4ae40 CO} 27 6 t-'G. Gib. SIS) 42a, 20) ih 

LO. tease catns 6 sie tne Ores a go 2, 39 ET) 26° 9 Te OT ee 61 27 cos ce It 

io. od Satetaie ee eos val So oe ow aad Wego) | hs 9 10D Oa OFe toe 28> ait 

Bo Sa deceeee shite am sof BF 4/39. °5 | 95 ~9-| 15 ~6 } Q4 C7 26 11 1-29 0 
Average of the Quarter ........--.0++) 40 5 a at SV tO" 9-24 "OF 28 87-30. 1g 
31 2 


Average forthe Year 2... ..<..suescies 44 3 te af. OT AT 6) 26-8130 2 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 


ending 10th October, 5th November, and 5th December, 1849; the Quantities Entered — 
Sor Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in — 


Warehouse at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 446, vol, xii.) 





WHEAT. 





























Months Imported, aa ee Home | In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending, 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total, 
1849, qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrss: ° |-.cqrs. 
10th Oet. | 408,160 | 3,791 411,951 | 428,549 | 5,146 | 433,695 54,660 301 54,961 
5th Nov.| 143,751 | 1,866 145,617 | 152,196 | 1,997 | 154,193 46,216 170 46,386 


5th Dec.| 298,000 | 5,468 | 303,468 | 307,776 | 6,477 | 313,258 36,662 161 36,823 








WHEAT-FLOUR. 








Quantities entered for Home 





























Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending, (= SS SS Se 
Foreign, | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1849. Cwtss. cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. —ewts. cewts. 
10th Oct. | 172,946 | 61,524 | 234,470 | 216,648 | 63,466 | 280,114 29,438 622 30,060 
5th Nov.} 137,822 | 51,280 | 188,602] 144,609 | 51,489 | 196,098 21,801 282 “| 22.0838 
5th Dee.} 129,443} 68,807 | 198,250 | 137,687 | 68,807 | 206,494 13,557 282 13,839 
SE TRI eT BS a LE RT NT EN EET, I EP POS EE EE EI I EE IE AT 2 RE LT EA YI RTT OT NT I TES SE 


i 


a ne ae ee 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 13th October, the 10th November, and the 
8th December, 1849.—( Continued from p. 447, vol. xii.) 





IssuE DuPARTMENT. 





Weeks ending 


13th Oct,, 1849, 10th Nov., 1849. 8th Dec., 1849. 












































£ BS &£ 

Nolek IesHed = ii evi oe ress 28,149,605 28,818,070 29,983,955 
Ceara hess cc aeeueadeh! de BRROO 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities...... Ratios apt ene 2,984,900 2,954,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion..:..... 13,755,528 14,535,993 15,706,878 
Silver PliOM. evauce vgiesien so ve 394,077 282,077 oa i 

Paint... tk 28,149,605 28,818,070 29,983,955 

BaNkING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital ......... i 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
Rest er ee 3,127,964 3,1 61,032 3,108,687 
Publie Deposits .. cc... cs cece 5,867,050 6,221,770 8,931,249 
Gthen Deposits ..:¢.50- 2005 . 10,814,916 10,352,089 9,519,954 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,062,691 1,099,295 1,093,531 

BR Obama terauace 35,425,621 35,387,186 37,206,421 


SIE | TSN TE LTE TON pare ee Be TI A A 




















Government Securities, including bt 2 
Other Seourities.......6... Ret 10,732,880 9,753,886 10,016,315 
MU eee ck WV avivaa vs 9,566,980 10,402,390 12,062,290 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 932,890 1,002,842 788,843 
. Potable? seats 35,425,621 35,387,186 37,206,421 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 6th October, 3rd November, and 1st December, 
1849.—( Continued from p. 447, vol. xii.) 








6th October, 3rd November, | 1st December, 














Banks. 1849. 1849, 1849. 
England—Private Banks .......... 3,462,306 3,822,702 3,703,491 
JoOmb_ stock Banks «..... 2,577 234 2,779,416 2,703,703 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and 
Joint Stock Banks...... } 3,139,414 8,281,710 3,500,186 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland, Private and A ae F 
Joint Stock Banks...... } i bs aE 4,074,131 














Ota vida eee 13,312,882 14,570,091 14,581,511 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending 31st December, 1849 ; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—( Continued 


Jrom p. 448, vol. xii.) 


[Feb. 1850. 





























| | 3| 3] 
: Baa 
COUNTIES. 2| 3/8 
(3) °o cc) 
HHL 
WRCOP ONS. cos .cseerseorecns | 16| 20) 16 
WOOL OE io. cicpecivsccaucnsseices eek er 
ON eee ee io 
PCKS Sh i hk 2 pe etiore 
Cambridge ei:...cccs00s 1} 2) 1 
Cheshire —.........csseccccone (ert Tete 
Comma Foe sinecceisess ses 7 3)... 
Cumberland ................ z 1 2 
VCR OY yet seccinacstsesheouns faye ake 
ee eee eee 3) 4) 1 
WD BSCE: vo cncaisaviaciehocccivox _ see] sees} wane 
Durhiaiivn cence bY are aes 
FESSOR ca Mt nbate as 5} 5} Vy 
Gloucester .......0.60.cc008 2} 3) 1 
Si ee ne ar Dh th case 
FRePEfOrd! Foccccccccivsseocoes Rhiic. cement 
Hertford | <i ..:....0ccc000000 Zit cents ee 
Huntingdon .............. hi 4)... 
GCN Seca cts ccecns 1 aes Segre 
Lancashire................00.» 6 6 4 
Ricieest er cdc teks ctancc. W/ sexct a sees 2 
Wincola oh .cnvticts Ae oe amt 
Middlesex (exclusive 
of the Metropolis) } ict Ge 
Monmouth, ..........<.0.00006 sas alias 
INOPHOUE Os fies sscssnncennosees BS 8 
Northampton.............. f° 2) 3 
Northumberland ........ Z| ole 
INGEIMERAM © .......5sc.00000 sees] core] ones 
ORIOE ED esticenicerizceeas oe tee | 
LC ee: ane ra ree eee 
SOc tase enets 2) 2) 2 
Somerset Sas | 
Bristol) SoA 
Seatord «8b. SRekRS 3) 4). 4 
SOUR OUI 85, ts cece de cats Fat LN eet 
Surrey (exclusive of \ 4, 7) V1 
the Metropolis) 
ASL ELD CRE Pet ea 
NVAEW IK oho cleiecscaeer suse 3 Pol 
Westmoreland ............ ee a | 
Wisitis cre tio sei tatis ics 2. ad 
Worcester, . <...dsalecasene Poll Seagate 
York (East Riding) .... | 3, 6, 3 
», (North Riding) 3] 2) 4 
» (West Riding)... | 3] 1) .... 
WY G6Bm on csc, caesar dS} (2) 2 
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TRADES. 


Agriculture and connected 
Trades. 

PAPC i ceccatoctediecenapcmedtsesavactpd 
Agricultural Implement 

DEAKCES, SEC. sssanvioncdecdsreececses i 
COPM A actOrs- Fo coeicSessiencecosasewsars 
Millers and Maltsters................ 
lop Werenants .0:.:....s0eseeeezesens 
IBV CWOES Piac. sc. dostecs ecdoornenees 
Horse and Cattle Dealers, and 

Woolstaplers. — ..s..s0n-.sseiaes. } 


Mining and connected Trades. 
Wittig Biri ....s.ncpiseccanctstancesnne 
Blasting Works” ..:.si05..5.-:s0cc000s 


Manufactures. 
Woollen Manufacturers .........00 
Cotton 5) SO Re eee 
Linen ie bast eee 
Silk spit Ai ules. RR, 
Printers and Dyers ....::..-.cssn0 
Lace Manufacturers ...........0.6. 
Hosiery Ber, +. eee aeSeanamvones 
PRAEUWANC Gi chiehs os Pets t ae teais 
PUATCHENWALE,5.  wesseencnscscins 
Glass SAN ORL Ey, Gucci 
Paper jy PL.) 5 csstinsesesseree 
POIIGOES.o 5c csgdoeeseeonha.haoweteces 
Miscellaneous Manufacturers.... 


Commerce. 

Bankers and Merchants............ 
Shipowners, Migrebousesen) | 
Brokers, and Wholesale 
Dealers generally .........2:.:0.s. J 


Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
Bakers: \.. eke ee eee ond 


Corn and Hay Dealers ............ 
Innkeepers and Victuallers........ 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 
Dealers in Grocery, PEMEEet 
amd Splees. ssstssnusnesdetooawsos 
Makers of, and Dealers in, 
ACRONIS Sil oaisd echoes ces } 
Makers of, and Dealers in,) 
PUPMitune oscoretten cg weaate tes 
Coach Builders ........ sdbaaeahs atbehs 
Miscellaneous Siiiascs.jasiedeosmoronses 


October. 
: November 
| December 


3} 1) 2 
3| 2 

a} iol... 
so 

3| 1 

11 6 6 
i 
tl 2 
4\ 9} 3 
a ee 
oe 1 
ies ce 
1 1 
2 1 
aa pose 
a} 4) 3 
aleisie "3 = 
11] 12] 12 
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ee 
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QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


‘OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


MAY, 1850. 


Sixteenth Annual Report of the Statistical Society of Londen. 
Session 1849-50. 


In rendering an account of their stewardship during the past year, the 
Council have great pleasure in recording a satisfactory progress of the 
Society in regard to the increasing number of its Fellows, on the one 
hand, and the further reduction which has been effected in its fixed 
expenditure, on the other. Means have thus been supplied for an 
extra number of the Journal, issued in the past year, and, they trust, 
for the augmentation of the Library of the Society, in those to come. 
The elections during the session 1848-9 were 29, while the with- 
drawals were 23 and the deaths 5, leaving an augmentation of only 1; 
but in the course of the present session 1849-50, the elections have 
already been no fewer than 23, while the withdrawals have been only 
15, and the deaths 3, leaving an increase of 5, being a total increase of | 
6 since the date to which the numbers were last reported. 

The economy effected in the fixed charges has been in the reduc- 
tion of the payments to the Assistant Secretary and to the Kditor of 
the Journal (equally at the suggestion of the latter), by one-third of 
their amount, being a deduction of 507. per annum from the former and 
25/7. per annum from the latter; an arrangement which, with a ngid 
economy in regard to printing, will, it is hoped, enable the Society to 
apply additional resources to the improvement of its Library. The 
first fruits of this economy have been anticipated, however, by the 
extra amount of valuable papers distributed during the past year to 
the Fellows, in the Journal, and published in its pages alone. 

Among the most important of these papers is the “ Statistics 
of the Commercial Progress of the Colonial Dependencies of Great, 
Britain during the Twenty Years from 1827—46,” by J. T. Danson, 
_Esq., occupying a whole extra number of the Journal of enlarged size ; 
jand those of the ‘“* Moral and Educational, Statistics of England and 
Wales,” by Joseph Fletcher, Esq., occupying another enlarged number, 
jand containing numerous illustrations by shaded maps, the cost of 
jengraving which was defrayed by their author. Among the other 
)papers included in the Journal of the past year, the Council would 
seall particular attention to those which have successively occupied the 
jattention of its monthly meetings, on the “‘ Relative Value of Averages 
| VOL. XIII. PART It. H 
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derived from different numbers of Observations,” by Dr. Guy; on the 
‘“‘ Influence of the Division of the Soil on the Moral Condition of the 
People,” by John Barton, Esq.; and on the “ Mortality of Master Mari- 
ners, with the Application of the Results to the Purposes of Life 
Insurance,” by F. G. P. Neison, Esq. 

In the present session, the Council have particularly to express 
their acknowledgments to Dr. Gutzlaff, for “ Contributions to the Sta- 
tisties of China,” and not less for the kind manner in which, in two 
different meetings, he contributed so largely and agreeably from his 
stores of personal observation to the instruction of the Fellows in 
regard to the actual condition of that extraordinary empire. 

Neither would they omit all notice of the valuable contributions to 
social and medical topography presented to us by the paper on the 
“Origin and Spread of Cholera in Plympton St. Mary,” by Mr. Macla- 
ren; or that contained in “A History of the Cholera in Manchester in 
1849,” by John Leigh and Ner Gardiner, Esqrs., a statistical contri- 
bution from a quarter to which the Council always look with great 
interest, as that which contains the first Statistical Society ever formed 
in Britain, and the only one which yet survives beyond the limits of 
the Metropolis. It is with great pleasure that they have to announce 
its renewed activity on a more popular basis, and their hope that it 
will supply results worthy of express notice in the pages of your 
Journal. A Memoir worthy of being ranked with the above, and 
affording some interesting features of comparison with them, is the 
“ Statistics of Cholera in the Madras Presidency,” by Dr. Balfour, 
presented to the Library by the East India Company. 

The meetings of the Statistical Section of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science have necessarily a great interest for 
the Fellows of this Society; and its last meeting at Birmingham was 
numerously attended, especially on occasion of a highly-interesting and 
instructive paper by the Chevalier Bunsen, on the *‘ Relative Numbers 
and Distribution of the Different Races in Germany, and especially in 
Prussia, with the Statistics of its Progress in Internal Communication, 
Education, &c.” No fewer than thirteen papers were read in the 


course of the meeting, including that on the “Agricultural Statistics of : 


Ireland, and of the Comparative Prices of Labour and Food for a 
lengthened series of years,” by G. R. Porter, Esq.; on the “‘ Produc- 


tion of Sugar in British India,” and on the “ Metropolitan Buildings — 
for the Labouring Classes,” by Colonel Sykes; on the ‘‘ Tenure of — 
Land in the Island of Madeira,” by the Dean of Ely; on the “ Appli- — 
cation of Statistics to the Investigation of the Causes and Progress of — 
Cholera,” by Dr. Alison; on the “‘ Progress of Emigration from the — 
United Kingdom,” and on the “ Prices of Grain in France since ~ 
1778,” by J. T. Danson, Esq.; and on the “ Invaliding of Soldiers in — 
the Native Armies of India, showing their relative health and vigour,” — 


by Dr. Cuthbert Finch ; a subject which had been taken up from a 
different side by our coadjutor, Mr. C. Balfour, in his valuable 


“ Observations on the means of maintaining Troops in Health,” con- 


tained in the volume of the Journal which has just been completed, 


The Library is a feature of our Institution which demands arenewed _ 
and serious attention. Current expenses, with those of special inves- — 
tigations, and of printing, have heretofore absorbed most of the — 
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ordinary income of the Society, and left our shelves but insufficiently 
furnished ; while the rapid accumulation of statistical evidence, in 
other countries as well as in our own, demands that we should not 
only render our Library complete as a depository of it, but likewise 
store it with all the best works which have endeavoured to advance 
the social sciences, with a distinct and consistent reference to such 
data; in fact, with every book of authority in each department of 
those sciences. 

Expenditure in books would differ materially and favourably in 
some respects from any other form of expenditure, since the proceeds 
would still exist as capital, which, though unproductive in dividends, 
would be productive of a much higher annual value to the Fellows of 
the Society, in the facilities afforded to their labours, and would most 
probably procure more than the income arising from the dividends on 
any sum expended, through an increase of annual: subscriptions from 
newly-elected Fellows. In any case, the Council are convinced that 
in this direction lies a profitable course of renewed exertion, and they 
earnestly recommend a common effort to advance in it. 

A subject which will demand the immediate attention of the 
Council now to be appointed is the Census of the Population to be 
taken in 1851. In the year previous to the last Census, in 1841, a 
committee of this Society was appointed to collect and digest the 
experience of every civilized country in such labours, and its report 
(contained in the third volume of your Journal, p. 72) is of a character 
to form even yet a consistent basis for the suggestion of further im- 
provements. The immediate effect of its production was to cause the 
Government to withdraw the bill actually before the House of Com- 
mons for taking the Census in the old methods, by the agency of the 
overseers, each acting according to his own best and very imperfect 
discretion, in the production of a gross result, to the accuracy of which 
he had to swear, without the skill to ensure it. <A bill drawn up on 
the plan contained in your Committee’s report was then substituted, 
and became law. Under this statute, the materials of the last Census 
were collected through the agency of the Registrars of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, in schedules somewhat diminished from those proposed 
in our Committee's report, and transferred for abstraction to a central 
office. The general scheme of the labour will not admit of any such 
fundamental change as was suggested ten years ago; but the items to 
be collected in the schedule, and yet more, the extent and construction 
of the abstracts to be deduced from them, and published for public use, 
are subjects of a solicitude which the experience of the last Census has 
only tended to augment, Already this matter has been the subject of 
an interesting paper by the Rev. E. W. Edgell, read before the Society 
in its monthly meeting of the 20th of November, 1848; and a second 
paper by the same gentleman, containing an important suggestion for 
the preservation and consolidation of the existing parish register 
records, 1s of kindred interest, and formed the subject of an interesting 
discussion in the ordinary meeting of the 19th of November last. 

Censuses by actual enumeration, and not by estimates from police 
data, are not of such frequent accomplishment in eastern cities as to 
permit an omission from notice of that made in May 1849, in the 
little island of Bombay, comprising about twenty square miles, and a 
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population of no less than 566,119 inhabitants, of whom 354,090 are 
males, and 212,029 females, being a comparative excess of 142,061 
males, or 67 per cent. Of the total number, 6,936 were found to be 
Brahmins, 289,995 of other castes of Hindoos, 1,902 Jains or Budd- 
hists, 124,155 Mahommedans, 114,698 Parsees, 1,132 Jews, 7,456 
native Christians, 1,333 Indo-Britons, 5,417 Indo-Portuguese, 5,088 
pure Europeans, 889 Siddees, Negroes, and Africans, and 7,118 of 
other castes not specified. The Europeans are thus less than 1 in 111 
of the whole population. 

A very interesting document presented to the Society by Colonel 
Sykes, gives a complete picture of the present state of statistical 
information in the north-western provinces of the British empire in 
the East, and gives incidental evidence of a humane and improving 
administration on the one hand, and a growing confidence among the 
people on the other, which are exceedingly gratifying. This is a 
“¢ Memoir on the Statistics of the North-Western Provinces of the 
Bengal Presidency, compiled from official documents, under the orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor,” by A. Shakespear, Esq., B.C.S., Assist- 
ant Secretary to the Government, and printed at Calcutta in 1848. 
The Circular from the Government to the Collectors of the several 
districts gives the following caution, the terms of which, as of the 
whole communication, were translated into Oordoo, and extensively 
circulated, in order that the native, as wel! as the European officers of 
the Government, might be fully apprised of the object in view :— 

‘“¢ In conclusion, I am desired to impress upon you, that the object 
of all the inquiries of the nature here indicated is to direct the Govern- 
ment in the preparation of measures which shall be most for the good 
and happiness of the people. If the people are themselves unable to 
understand this, and if the diligent prosecution of the inquiry, either 
from the dishonesty of the agents employed, or from the ignorant 
apprehensions of the people, becomes the cause of loss or injury to 
them, it will be better to desist at present from the inquiry, or to be 
satisfied with a less degree of accuracy than might be otherwise ob- 
tained. It is believed that the alarm once felt at inquiries of this nature 
has already much decreased, and it may be hoped that it will altogether 
disappear, as information is extended, and as greater confidence is felt 
in the good faith of the Government. You will be especially watchful 
to guard against abuses on the part of agents whom you may employ 
either to furnish returns themselves or to test their accuracy. Unless 
the objects of the inquiry are explained to the people, and unless trust- 
worthy agents are selected, and kept under strict control, misunder- 
standings and discontent will certainly prevail. 

** Inquiries of this nature (concludes the Memoir) are still new in 
this country. The prejudices and apprehensions of the people have 
hitherto resisted their prosecution. But these prejudices have now 
given way under the better-understood principles of British adminis- 
tration. It is gratifying to be assured by the almost unanimous testi- 
mony of every public officer who has been concerned in the formation 
of this census, that they met with no opposition and excited no alarm 
by their inquiries, 

“¢ But public officers in India have not yet been trained to system- 
atic inquiries of this sort, and accurate results can never be obtained 
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till the process is well understood and methodized. The present return 
will therefore be valuable as an experiment, and as a starting-point, 
whence future inquiries may take their form. 

“‘ In this view, it is of some importance to place now on record the 
course which the experience gained on this occasion points to as the 
most hkely hereafter to ensure accuracy. 

** The return should be compiled, not from averages of the number 
of persons to a house, but from actual enumeration of the people, which 
should be made on a certain day, to be previously fixed. The best 
time to take for the operation would be the close of the year (31st 
December), for it is the period when the people are most at leisure, 
and when European officers can best move about to direct the opera- 
tions, to prevent abuses, and to check the returns. 

“The names of villages and the area columns may be previously 
filled up from the latest and best information available, and with the 
greatest degree of care of which the process is susceptible. 

“Tt is hoped that there is nothing in the preparations or in the 
proceedings here mentioned which is calculated to alarm or annoy the 
natives. In order to familiarize their minds with the subject, a trans- 
lation of this Memoir into the vernacular dialect will be published and 
circulated to all the public authorities. 

‘Tt will remain for the Government, at some future time, when 
they have reason to believe that the object of the operation is well 
understood, to determine the time when a new census shall be taken.” 

Among the more interesting Donations of the past year may be 
noticed the first volume of the ‘* Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge,” being the first of a series published at the expense and under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution, founded by the will of 
James Smithson, Hsq., an English gentleman, who left his property in 
trust to the United States of America, to found, at Washington, an 
Institution which should bear his own name, and have for its objects 
“the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” This trust 
was accepted by the Government of the United States, and an Act of 
Congress was passed, 10th August, 1846, forming, for its management, 
a body consisting of the President and the other principal executive 
officers of the General Government, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, the Mayor of Washington, and such other persons as they 
might elect honorary members. The Governing Council is a board of 
regents consisting of the President, Chief Justice, and Mayor, with 
three other members appointed by the Senate from its own body, three 
by the House of Representatives from its number, and six citizens 
appointed by a joint resolution of both Houses. Besides the formation 
of a library, a museum, and a gallery of art, to which half of the whole 
income of 30,950 dollars is appropriated, the Institution contemplates 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge by means of original research 
and publications, to which the other half of the income is applied. 
Statistics and political economy form one of the three great classes of 
investigation thus contemplated, jointly with mental and moral philo- 
sophy, ethnology, and history. It appears also to be a part of the 
plan of this Society to cultivate as much direct intercourse as possible 
with the Scientific Societies of England; and it is with pleasure that 
the Council have hailed this commencement Of an intercourse so 
promising. 
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On the Origin and Spread of Cholera in the 8th District of Plympton 
St. Mary, Devonshire. By A. C. MacLaren. 


Tue purpose of this paper is to inquire into the origin and spread of 
Cholera in the 8th district-of Plympton St. Mary Union, Devonshire ; 
to exhibit the facts relating to the different grades of the distemper, 
and their relation to each other; and the influence of age and sex as 
circumstances predisposing to attack and death.* 

To accomplish these objects, the physical features of the district, 
and the social and industrial condition of the people, are considered. 

The ordinary state of sickness of the three last years has been 
investigated, and a parallel period of six months of cach of those years 
is compared, embracing the associated disorders of influenza, gastric or 
bilious affections, and diarrhoea. ‘These are distinguished as the cases 
occur in their particular parish; and in the last period, from Lady-day, 
1849, till Michaelmas, their weekly progress is noted; likewise the 
outbreak of cholera, and the prevalence of its concomitant grades, 
designated as gastro-choleric irritation and choleric diarrhcea. 

A census of the population of each of the chief localities obnoxious 
to cholera has been made, and tables constructed therefrom, giving the 
ages and sex, the grade of attack sustained by each, and the result as 
to death. 

Tables exhibiting the ratio of the several varieties to one another 
are given, and the elimination and interpretation of the facts 
attempted. 

The 8th district of Plympton St. Mary Union comprises the four 
parishes of Yealmpton, Brixton, Newton Ferrers, and Revelstoke, each 
respectively containing a population of 1,382, 845, 807, and 709, 
being in all 3,743. This census is for 1849, and has been computed 
from that of 1841 by the Registrar-General. In estimating the 
population of 1849, it has been assumed that it increased since 1841 
in the same ratio as between 1831 and 1841, which increase has been 
deduced from the female population, as being the less exposed to 
disturbing causes. 

The above parishes are rural, containing a population chiefly of 
agricultural labourers, who, with their families, occupy the villages of 
Yealmpton, Dunston, Brixton, Boldventure, Newton Torr, Newton 
Ferrers, and Noss Mayo; the latter village, however, is rather a com~ 
munity of fishermen than of agricultural labourers. There are other 
localities in which are clustered few or many cottages, often desig- 
nated, according to their natural site, as torrs or coombes, which, in 
this part of the country, are generic terms for particular spots, as 
they may be adjacent to rocks or situated in valleys. The general 
surface of the country is variegated in hill and dale, extensively and 


* The opportunity to observe the progress of Cholera in the district above 
treated of was afforded me by the kindness of my friend, Mr. Bowie, Government 
Inspector of Cholera, who invited me to accept the appointment, as an opportunity 
presenting a most exquisite instance of epidemical severity. My visit thither was for 
the purpose of inquiry and study.. This paper is strictly confined to the facts of this 
inquiry and their interpretation,—A, C. MacLaren. 
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pleasantly wooded; the soil generally is light and porous, and in the 
valleys fine meadow land abounds. Tidal branches of the river Yealm 
intersect the district in various quarters. In some places there is 
difficulty in finding spring water, as at Yealmpton. 

The condition of the labourer as to whether he is well or badly fed, 
whether lodged cleanly and comfortably, or in filthy and crowded 
domiciles, is chiefly here, as elsewhere, affected by his prudence as to 
marriage, a state which here seems to be early reached and too readily 
embraced. The miserable condition of many families, it has been 
found, is much alleviated by the active aid of private charity, a cir- 
cumstance which will presently be seen to be the only probable ex- 
planation of a difference in the reception and spread of cholera between 
communities of otherwise nearly identical conditions. 

The wages of labourers are low, being from seven to nine shillings 
per week. In many instances, young single men receive less price for 
their labour than the married, on the plea that the single man can and 
ought to do with less than the benedict. The earnings of the labourers 
are further depreciated by the system of truck dealings, or payments 
made in kind by the farmers, who declare it to be an agreement that 
the prices shall be uniform and fixed. Whilst the market value is 
low, this is adhered to on their part, and grumbled at by the labourers; 
but when prices become higher, the farmer, in general, raises the 
stipulated price of the commodity of payment—at least, so say the 
labourers. They allege, too, that invariably inferior samples are sup- 
plied to them, and that this state of things has obtained to a greater 
extent than usual within the last two years. 


The dietary of the poor of the whole district may be considered to 


have been deteriorating since 1846, but especially during the last year. 
Potatoes having been scarce and dear, were not eaten; and pilchards, 


which are here supplied at the usual seasons in great abundance, were ~ 


last year scarce. ‘This circumstance, among the fishermen, was a direct 
reduction of the means of subsistence; but besides, potatoes, with 
pilchards, being the staple food, farmers declined buying either for 
their servants, as involving the expense of the other; and so, for both 
agricultural labourers and fishermen, there were deficient supplies, 
dearness, and scarcity; indeed, the last winter and spring have been, 
in their own language, “very trying.” Animal food, in many of their 
families, has never been more than once or twice a week partaken 
of, and sometimes not for months. Pork is preferred to all other 
meats. Pilchards and potatoes, in their season, from August till 
Lady-day, form the most frequent meals; a mess of onions and 
potatoes, fried with lard, often comprises the dinner; the breakfast 
and supper frequently are of milk-broth, milk, however, being rather 
nominal, for the broth is oftener prepared with water and flour and a 
little bit of lard or butter, boiled together. The usual beverage is 
cider, instead of beer, and is drank daily to dinner. Tea and gruelly 
diets increase in use, and undoubtedly are here becoming too much the 
food of the labourer. Habits of cleanliness, personal and domestic, are 
creditably observed by all the poor of this district; their habitations 
are overcrowded and generally inefficiently ventilated, the dormitories 
being close, with a small closely-shut window only on one side. 

The physical situation or site, and social condition of the village of 
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Noss Mayo, of the parish of Revelstoke, demand priority and minute- 
ness of notice, from the circumstance of this village having been the first 
place of the outbreak of cholera in this district, and as having been 
attended with a general spread of the pestilence, and more than wonted 
fatality in its results. It will be profitable to draw a contrast between 
this village and its opposite neighbour, Newton Ferrers, the difference 
of results from the epidemical visitation being remarkable, and sug- 
gestive of its nature and spread. 

Noss Mayo is built upon the shores of the creek of that name, 
which is a recess of horse-shoe shape, on an arm of the river Yealm, 
a tidal river. This creek recedes into the land about 200 yards in a 
south-south-westerly direction ; at its mouth or opening on the Yealm, 
it is 90 yards wide; at its landward extremity, it is 40 yards wide. 
Around, and immediate to the shore, the hills rise precipitately to 
about 400 or 500 feet, forming a cul de sac landward, from which two 
roads, as two horns, wind circuitously and upwards to the open coun- 
try, one south-east, the other south-west. Only the north-north-east 
breezes freely enter the creek, and only high winds from the north- 
east, nay, effectually, only from the south-south-west, ventilate and 
clear out the valley and creek. 

The village is leeward to every other point. The steadings of the 
houses in many instances are excavated out of the hill sides, and many 
houses on the opposite side of the road are on a site beneath it, and are 
washed by the flowing tide. The hills around are cultivated, except 
those of the cud de sac, which are covered with plantations, and retained 
as cover for game. These plantations extend down the slopes among 
the houses at Hill-head, the south-eastern corner of Noss Mayo, and 
down into the opposite coombes, the south-western corner, tending 
still further to impede the circulation of air in this already close 
locality. At ebb-tide, the creek, as indeed the whole arm of the 
Yealm, is left entirely dry, exposing a bottom of mud and sand, less 
offensive to the smell than unseemly to the sight, and which, perhaps, 
it would be but ‘‘a foppish lamentation” to complain of, or to attribute 
to it much influence actively prejudicial to the health of the inha- 
bitants. 

The Yealm, though picturesque as a river, as a water-course is but 
trivial. It is properly to be regarded as an arm of the sea, winding 
tortuously among hills, and at no place wider than three or four hun- 
dred yards. From the English Channel west, off the Mewstone, it 
enters the land, and runs about three miles north-east along the course 
of the river Yealm, properly so called, towards Yealmpton; due east- 
ward, a branch is given off, which extends about a mile and a quarter, 
having, half way along, on the one side, Noss Creek, and on the other, 
Newton Ferrers; thence, to its extremity, 500 yards further on, along 
both banks, are straggling cottages, continued around, forming the 
locality called Bridgend, inhabited by labourers and fishermen. This 
branch of the Yealm is purely tidal, the ingoing of river water being 
only by a nameless and insignificant mill lade, too trivial to give 
a name to the stream. Along the bed of the river, there is a con- 
stant current of air, promoted by the tides, of which Newton 
Ferrers, situated openly on the acclivity of the left or northern bank, 
receives the full benefit; whilst Noss Mayo, situated obliquely off 
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the right or southern bank, and in retreat, loses its ventilating in- 
fluence. 

Built upon an ascent, but rising from the water level, and facing 
right against the opening into Noss Creek, is the village of Newton 
Ferrers. Therefore, any wind blowing into Noss Mayo, first sweeps 
over Newton Ferrers, and any wind clearing out Noss Mayo, blows 
tight against Newton Ferrers. 

Noss Mayo is chiefly a community of fishermen, and is destitute of 
gentry, who might exercise charity towards the indigent. Newton 
Ferrers is as peculiarly a community of husbandmen, with several 
resident gentry, and an able, willing, and assiduous pastor, who prac- 
tises a most liberal charity in relieving the poor. 

The acquired nuisances of Noss, independently of those due to the 
retreating tide and fishermen’s occupation, are not few. Before and at 
the outbreak of cholera, many pigs subsisted there, the sties of which 
were sufficiently filthy, yet perhaps not unusually so. Domestic con- 
veniences—accommodations such as are required by decency—are rarer 
than in Newton; the dung-heaps are of ashes and garbage, placed 
before or behind the houses, as the garden may happen to be, and 
night-soil is chiefly thrown into the tide. In all these respects, 
Newton is better off, being annoyed with fewer pigs, and better 
provided with privies and proper receptacles for filth. 

In personal character and habits, in temperance and domestic clean- 
liness, the inhabitants of Noss are equal, if not superior, to those of 
agricultural labourers generally. In ordinary times, they are perhaps 
better fed, the occupation of fishermen being better rewarded than that 
of husbandmen. Although fishermen, they do not appear to consume 
more in the way of fish than the inhabitants of Newton Ferrers; pro- 
bably they have almost the same diet of pilchards and potatoes, but 
more of meat than labourers. 

The possession of boats and fishing-nets is a constant ambition of 
the poorer fishermen. In pursuit of these objects, many of them 
acquire habits of industry and carefulness which protect them against 
casual indigence, and raise many to positions of comfort and sufficiency. 
Such instances are frequent in the personal history of this community, 
although affluence cannot be obtained by any. 

On the whole, in personal character and habits, and in possession 
of the means of subsistence, this community of humble hard-working 
men is to be viewed as superior to, and better off than, their brethren 
the agricultural labourers. 

The physical situation of the village, its imperfect ventilation, the 
recurrent exposure of the mud by the retreated tide, and the necessary 
arrangements required by fishermen’s occupation, point out the inevit- 
able disadvantages particular to this locality and community. 

By general opinion, Noss Mayo is famous for the breeding and 
rearing of large families; it never has been considered less wholesome 
than other places ; and here, as throughout the whole district, there are 
many aged. There are, however, obscure traditions that, at occasional 
and remote periods, excessive mortalities had happened in Noss Mayo, 
concerning which careful inquiry has been made, but nothing specific 
can be learnt. The largest number of burials recorded in Revelstoke 
parish during 162 years, is 20 for the year 1805, and of these 12 were 
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of children who died of scarlatina. There were in 1791 14 deaths, 
and against the names of two sisters and a brother there is a note in 
the parish register of burials, that they were paupers, and all died of 
putrid fever, which that year had raged at Noss. In 1829, measles 
catried off many children; and in 1842, there was high mortality from 
scarlatina; which diseases, at the respective periods, were likewise 
severe at Newton Ferrers. | 

It is reasonable to believe, that when infectious distempers have 
been once introduced into Noss, they may act severely, since this 
locality presents suitable conditions, in the moisture and closeness of 
the situation, for the propagation and acctmulation of the infectious 
miasma. But there are no proofs or opinious that this locality, in a 
general acceptation, has ever been considered an unwholesome place. 
The endemic diseases, or those peculiar to malarial districts, do not 
obtain here, nor peculiarly any of those of an adynamic or cachectic 
character. During the epidemic prevalence of cholera throughout 
England in 1832, that distemper did not reach this place. 

The annual mortality of Noss is 1°7 per cent.; of Newton Ferrers, 
1°85 per cent. The mean age of the living of Noss is 26°11; of New- 
ton Ferrets, 26°97. ‘The mean age of the dead of the last 35 years for 
Noss is 87°2; whilst for Newton it is 40°6. 

Before the outbreak of cholera, Noss Mayo possessed a population 
of 400 souls, and Newton Ferrers, of 312. In the first, the males 
were to the females as 202 to 198; in the other, as 146 to 175. In 
Noss, there were under 20 years of age 108 males and 99 females; of 
those 20 years of age, and of all inclusive under 60, there were 72 
males and 76 females; and of those of 60 years of age and over, there 
were 82 males and 23 females. In Newton Ferrers, there were under 
20 years of age 77 males and 78 females; and of those 20 years of age 
and all inclusive under 60, there were 55 males and 75 females; whilst 
of those of 60 years of age and over, there were 14 males and 
22 females. 

Of all grades of cholera in Noss, there were 225 cases, of which 16 
were cases of gastro-choleric irritation, 120 were cases of premonitory 
diarrhoea, and 89 were cases of algide cholera, of which 49 proved 
fatal. In Newton village, of all grades of cholera, there were 78 cases, 
19 of which were cases of gastro-choleric irritation, 49 were cases of 
premonitory diarrhoea, and 10 were cases of algide cholera, 2 of which 
died. In Noss, of the males under 20 years of age, 29 were attacked 
by diarrhoea and 25 by cholera; 15 died: of males thence and under 
60 years of age, 26 were attacked by diarrhoea and 18 by cholera; 10 
died: of males 60 years of age and over, 7 were attacked by diarrhea, 
none by cholera; one old man of 87 died of diarrhoea: among females 
under 20, there were 25 cases of diarrhoea and 23 of cholera; 11 died: 
thence and under 60 years of age, there were 27 cases of diarrhoea and 
17 of cholera; 7 died: of 60 years of age and over, there were 6 cases 
of diarrhoea and 6 of cholera; 5 died. The first case of cholera 
declared itself here on the 10th of May, and proved fatal on the 17th; 
the last case on July the 3rd; and last death on July Sth. 

In Newton Ferrers, of males under 20 years of age, there were 12 
cases of diarrhoea, no cholera, and no deaths; thence and under 60 
years of age, there were 8 cases of diarrheea, 4 of cholera, and no 
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deaths; of 60 years of age and over, there were 2 of diarrhoea, no 
cholera, and no deaths. Among the females under 20 years of age, 
there were 16 cases of diarrhoea, 2 of cholera, and no deaths; thence 
and under 60 years of age, there were 10 cases of diarrhoea, 2 of cho- 
lera, and no deaths; of those 60 years of age and over, there was one 
case of diarrhoea and 2 of cholera, who both died. Occasional cases of 
choleric diarrhoea and gastro-choleric irritation occurred here (Newton) 
from the middle of June, through July and August, and even for a 
month after cholera of any grade had altogether quitted Noss. 

The progress of cholera in the other villages of this district is less 
important in elucidation of its spread and character, than in the two 
already more particularly considered; therefore, for these villages, 
Brixton, Newton Torr, Boldventure, Yealmpton, and Dunston, a more 
cursory notice will suffice. 

Brixton village is open and situated upon high ground ; it contains 
319 inhabitants, 154 males and 165 females. The population is of 
mixed character, composed chiefly of labourers, who are in the ordinary 
condition of their class; the remainder principally of artisans, who, 
having better wages than the labourers, enjoy more comforts. During 
the epidemic season, the poor of this place benefited much by the 
kindly offices of Captain Young and Mr. Collins Splatt. But few 
cases of complete cholera occurred; premonitory diarrhoea and gastro- 
choleric irritation, however, were plentiful. The infrequency of cases 
of algide cholera is chiefly to be attributed to the vigilance and prompt 
assistance afforded by the above gentlemen and their families to the 
sick, who were invited, on the first indications of sickness, to seek 
their help, night or day, a kindness of which almost all availed 
themselves. 

The ordinary medicines, tincture of rhubarb, chalk mixture, carmt- 
natives, and opiates, for this purpose, were kept in stock, and by them 
administered. Had these duties been neglected, there being no medi- 
cal resident at Brixton, doubtless many ordinary and mild attacks 
would have passed on to the more grave and fatal forms. Altogether, 
there were 10 cases of cholera here (in Brixton), 3 of which were fatal. 
The first case occurred on the 25th of June, in a female, and proved 
fatal in 12 hours. The pestilence lingered (occasional cases occurring) 
till the middle of October, there being on each of the days, the 29th 
September and 6th October, a fatal case. 

Yealmpton village is situated in a valley in the middle of a basin, 
somewhat upon a height, yet overlooked by the higher and surround- 
ing lands. It is badly off for water. The population may be estimated 
at about 700, comprised of all classes. The working classes may be 
regarded as well off, all being in full employment upon works and 
improvements carried on by the lord of the manor, who, with several 
gentry, exercises a bountiful charity towards the poor. This com- 
munity, as to cleanliness and the comforts arising out of full employ- 
ment, was never better situated than at the period of the outbreak of 
cholera. Though generally so well provided for, yet, in one respect, 
their condition was and is deficient. House-room for labourers is not 
to be had; the fear of undue replenishment, the settlement of vagrants 
or of the unfortunate of other districts, and the consequent increase of 
poor’s-rate and vagabondage, no doubt, are motives which actuate the 
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proprietor, who, in every other respect, is the friend and patron of the 
labouring poor. This repression or limitation of house-building raises 
rents here, and has begotten crowding of the domicile, particularly of 
the dormitories of the poor, and of even the better-conditioned. 
Parents and children, adult brothers and sisters, frequently occupy the 
same sleeping apartment; and this state is not peculiar to this village, 
but common to all throughout the district; in rural districts it need 
not be, in this district it ought not. 

In Yealmpton, the deaths from cholera were only 5; the number 
of cases of choleric diarrhoea were 35, and of gastro-choleric irritation 
there was abundance, certainly not less than 200 well-marked cases, 
from first to last. On the 24th of September, the last case of cholera 
occurred here. 

Lower in the valley, separated from Yealmpton only by the stream 
of the Yealm, and almost at the water-level, are two hamlets, Newton 
Torr and Boldventure, both in the parish of Newton. These are 
adjacent, but not contiguous. Newton Torr is open and exposed in 
its situation, and composed of occasional clusters of cottages. Bold- 
venture is a continuous row of cottages close to a hill-side, and sur- 
rounded by plantations, which separate it from Newton Torr. The 
river Yealm, which is here a stream of fresh water, is about forty or 
fifty yards off. These localities, though in the parish of Newton, are 
to be regarded as being of the same community with Yealmpton, to 
which they are adjacent; and the inhabitants are employed at the 
same works and in similar occupations. In Boldventure, there are 38 
persons, 17 males and 21 females; in Newton Torr, there are 81, 
39 males and 42 females. In the former, the number of cases of all 
grades of cholera was 21, 8 of which were cases of algide cholera; 
there was but 1 death. In Newton Torr, there were 21 cases of all 
grades of cholera, 8 of which were cases of algide cholera, 3 of whom 
died. The first case of cholera at Boldventure occurred on the 24th of 
June, and the disease continuing to spread, it had entered every house 
by the 12th of July; not a case occurred here after the 2nd of August. 
At Newton Torr, a casual case occurred, now and then, up till the 
17th of October. 

About a mile and a half east of these, is the village of Dunston, 
situated upon high ground, yet, by greater heights, intercepted from 
the open country. The inhabitants are altogether agricultural labour- 
ers, and generally very poor. The entire population is 1387, 66 being 
males and 71 females. Of all grades of cholera, there were 63 cases, 
14 of gastro-choleric irritation, 28 of choleric diarrhea, and 21 of 
algide cholera, 9 of whom died. 

The first case of cholera in the parish of Yealmpton, occurred in 
the village of that name, on the 23rd of June, in a man of 72 
years of age, who died on the 24th; the next case was his wife, aged 
72, who was attacked on the 24th and died on the 25th of June; 
these were followed by the death of a male of 23 years of age, on the 
26th of June; all dying after less than 24 hours’ illness; the next was 
a female, aged 74, a connexion of the first two who died in Yealmpton, 
whom she had nursed, and whose soiled clothes she had washed, three 
days after which, on the 28th of June, she was seized at her own 
house, about a mile from Yealmpton, and died 22 hours after. Half 
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a mile further on, at Dunston, on the 30th June, a brother of the last 
deceased was attacked, and died from relapse on the 8rd of July. On 
the same day, at Dunston, there died a young married woman, who 
had been nursing her mother-in-law, at Boldventure, and who had 
died of cholera there on the Ist of July. On the afternoon of the 2nd, 
this daughter-in-law washed the soiled clothes of her deceased mother- 
in-law, and thereupon sickened, went home, and died in 12 hours, 
The next cases in Dunston occurred in these two families, a wife and 
elderly daughter in the one, and a child in the other. At this time, 
there was a general spread of one grade or other of cholera among the 
connexions or associates of these families. 

It remains now to inguire into the ordinary condition of the health 
of the entire district, and the state and progress of sickness, as par- 
ticular to the period immediate, concurrent, and subsequent to the 
visitation of cholera, 

The sickness for the last three years of the entire community of the 
8th district of Plympton St. Mary Union, Devonshire, may be closely 
estimated. The parochial medical appointment and private practice of 
this district are altogether in the hands of Mr. Coad, surgeon, at 
Yealmpton, and not so much as two per cent. of the whole population 
of the district is attended by any other practitioner. Therefore, from 
Mr. Coad’s day-book and the register of pauper sickness, the data to 
determine the state of health of the whole community at or for any 
period so far back as these journals extend, are therein to be found. 
Perceiving this to be the case, the state of general sickness throughout 
the district during the last three years has, by the courtesy of 
Mr, Coad, been traced from these journals. These show the annual 
amount of sickness to be small, and in ordinary years without anything 
peculiar in character or prevalence of any particular disease. Gastric 
or abdominal affections are, numerically, the chief complaints, and are 
characterized in the register as ‘‘ bilious.” No endemic diseases pecu- 
liar to soil, situation, or climate, obtain; and the yisitation of cholera 
in 1849 is the only time that it ever appeared in any part of this entire 
district, although in districts adjacent, as at Underwood, in 18382, it 
had been severe. The annual rate of mortality of the whole district is 
1°33 per cent. The state of health of the district generally may 
therefore be pronounced good, 

Mr. Coad has been seventeen years a practitioner in this locality, 
and does not recollect so great a prevalence of diseases of heemorrhagic 
character as had occurred since the autumn of 1848, and which, 
according to his experience, had continued to increase up till the out- 
break of cholera. We attach great importance to such a statement 
from Mr. Coad; we know him to be an able, careful, and accurate 
observer. The frequent hemorrhagic complications which cholera 
presented during this visitation, will yet have to be remarked upon. 
During the years 1846-47-48, the number of cases of haemorrhage 
was, for these years respectively, 3, 4, and 6; and during the epidemic 
season, of one variety and another, there occurred 11 cases of this order 
of disease. 

Cholera first broke out in this district on the 11th of May, 1849, 
and in most places had disappeared early in September, and was alto- 
gether extinguished by the end of October; a period of time, dating 
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from Lady-day 1849 till Michaelmas, will therefore include the phe- 
nomena precursory, concurrent, and subsequent to cholera, as related 
to its origin, spread, decline, and extinction. 

With this purpose, then, an investigation has been made of the 
registry of pauper sickness during this period, and, by weekly nota- 
tions, the progress and relation of sickness to cholera are exhibited. 

The quarterly accounts of influenza, bilious disorder, and diarrhea, 
for the corresponding periods of 1847 and 1848, are set forth for the 
purpose of comparison. 

Tt will be observed that, commencing with the second quarter of 
1849, from June 23rd till August the 8th, distinctive prominence igs 
given to cases under the head of gastro-choleric irritation, This state 
has usually been denominated influenza, bat we think erroneously so. 
It differs from influenza in the absence of catarrhal symptoms, bron- 
chial irritation, coryza, and gravedo, likewise in the absence of febrile 
remissions. It has been confounded with influenza by the similar 
excessive prostration of vital power, languor, and lassitude. Its own 
characteristics are oppressive load and constriction at the epigastrium, 
with feeble pulse and coldness of the extremities; a foul, sodden, and 
loaded tongue, with flattened papille; or clean and exsanguineous, 
with acuminated papille, when it is often tremulous, Frequently 
there are flying pains, twitches, and cramps of the limbs, and vermi- 
cular or tingling sensations. It is distinguished from ordinary gastric 
affections by the absence of pain upon pressure, and greater constitu- 
tional depression, indicative of a distempered state of all the vital 
forces. This gastro-choleric state we regard as the lowest grade of 
specific irritation of the choleric influence ; and in greater or less degree 
it affects the general population of infected districts during epidemic 
invasion. It is often the only grade that presents itself in districts 
adjacent to infected localities, and in the more healthy and best venti- 
lated quarters of the latter. From the subsequent tables, the amount 
of its prevalence cannot be estimated. Liven in Yealmpton and Brix- 
ton, the greater part of the population were in some degree or other 
affected by it. Timely precautions prevented further development in 
the cases of many. If its premonitions were neglected, diarrhcea gene- 
rally set in; or suddenly, often during the night, invasion of the algide 
form announced itself. In places such as Noss, the disproportion of 
this grade to the severer is apparent; this may have been from greater 
concentration of virus in this locality, or from ignorance of its cha- 
racter on the part of those first attacked, and the consequent disregard 
of its less palpable operations allowing, by neglect, its further develop- 
ment. 

In computing the ratio of attacks to the living, and of the numbers 
attacked to the deaths, this grade of gastro-choleric irritation is left out 
of the calculation. The weekly register of sickness among the pauper 
population for the whole of the 8th district of this union shows, in 
seasons of ordinary sickness, an average of from 5 to 10 cases per week, 
or about 60 to 100 for the quarter. 

During the first quarter of 1847, from Lady-day till Midsummer, 
there were 9 cases of influenza, 5 males and 4 females, viz., 3 in 
Yealmpton parish, Zin Newton, 2 in Revelstoke, and 2 in Brixton 
parish. Of bilious affections, there were 13 cases, 5 males and 8 
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females, 4 of which were in Yealmpton, 5 in Newton, and 4 in 
Brixton. There was not a case of diarrhoea. 

During the second quarter, from Midsummer to Michaelmas, there 
were 3 cases of influenza, 2 males and 1 female; 1 was in Yealmpton 
and the other 2 were in Newton parish. Of bilious affections, there 
were 14 cases, 4 males and 10 females; of these cases, 5 occurred in 
Yealmpton, 5 in Brixton, and 4 in Newton parish. Of diarrhea, 
there were 8 cases, 7 males and | female; 3 of which were in Yealmp- 
ton, 1 in Revelstoke, and 4 in Brixton parish. 

During the first quarter of 1848, there were 40 cases of influenza, 
13 males and 27 females; 14 were in Yealmpton, 7 in Brixton, 7 in 
Newton, and 12 in Revelstoke parish. Of bilious affections, there 
were 7 cases, 3 males and 4 females; viz., 2 in Yealmpton, 1 in Brix- 
ton, 1 in Revelstoke, and 3 in Newton. There were 8 cases of 
diarrhoea, 2 in Yealmpton and 1 in Newton. 

During the second quarter of 1848, there were 5 cases of influenza, 
8 males and 2 females, 4 of which were in Yealmpton and 1 in 
Newton. There were 14 cases of bilious affections, 10 males and 4 
females ; of these, 5 occurred in Yealmpton, 3 in Newton, 2 in Revel- 
stoke, and 4 in Brixton parish. Of diarrhoea, there were 7 cases, 4 
in Yealmpton and 3 in Brixton parish. 

During the first quarter of 1849, there were 78 cases of influenza, 
there being from 5 to 8 fresh cases every week throughout the quarter; 
38 of these were males, and 48 were females; 24 of the cases occurred 
in Yealmpton, 14 in Newton, 17 in Revelstoke, and 23 in Brixton 
parish. Of bilious affections, there were 76 cases, the greater number 
of which occurred towards the latter end of the quarter, 46 belonging 
to the June portion, and which, as a precursory and concomitant pre- 
valence of sickness to cholera, may therefore more properly be regarded 
as denoting cases of specific and related distemper, and, instead of 
bilious affection, be more aptly designated gastro-choleric irritation ; of 
these 76 cases, 21 occurred in Yealmpton, 8 in Newton, 27 in Noss 
Mayo, in Revelstoke parish, and 20 in Brixton. Of diarrhoea, there 
were 124 cases; 12 in Yealmpton, 7 in Newton, 100 in Noss Mayo, 
and 5 in Brixton. Of cholera, there were 95 cases and 50 deaths, 3 of 
which deaths occurred in Yealmpton, 1 in Newton, 45 in Noss Mayo, 
and 1 in Brixton. 

During the second quarter of 1849, there were 116 cases of influ- 
enza; of which there were in Yealmpton parish 56 cases, in Newton 
15, in Revelstoke 11, and in Brixton 34. Of gastro-choleric irritation, 
there were 70 cases; im Yealmpton 40, in Newton 15, in Revelstoke 2, 
and in’ Brixton 13. Of diarrhoea, there were 164 cases; 89 in Yealmp- 
ton, 36 in Newton, 15 in Revelstoke, and 24 in Brixton. Of cholera, 
there were 60 cases; 33 were in Yealmpton, 17 in Newton, 4 in 
Revelstoke, and 6 in Brixton. There were 21 deaths; of which 11 
were in Yealmpton, 5 in Newton, and 5 in Revelstoke. : 

During the week ending September 26th, there was not a single 
case of influenza in any of these parishes, nor a case of bilious or 
gastro-choleric disorder. Of diarrhoea, there were 5 cases, 3 in 
Yealmpton and 2 at Torr, in Newton; of these, 2 died at Yealmpton. 

Subsequent to this period, there occurred, now and then, an occa- 
sional case of cholera at various places till October 24th, when the last 
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case occurred, at Newton Torr. On the 29th of September, a case 


occurred at Brixton, which proved fatal in six hours. There were also 
2 cases at the same place on October 4th, and again 2 on October 6th, 
when | died, after 13 hours’ illness. There was a case at Torr on 
October 4th, which proved fatal in 12 hours; also 1 on October 6th, 
which recovered; and again, on the 17th October, a child 2 years of 
age was attacked, and died on the 24th. This was the last case of 
cholera in this district. 

Occasional cases of cholera and diarrhoea had continued to occur up 
to this period ; since, the different grades and associates of the distem- 
per have entirely ceased, and otherwise the general health of the com- 
munity has been excellent, and sickness below the average. Scarlatina 
has since prevailed at Yealmpton, but very mildly. 

At various times during the progress of the epidemic, but especially 
notable at its decline, was an affection widely prevalent among infants, 
which received the appellation of influenza; the chief feature was 
rapid and shallow respiration, with sibilant wheezing; the pupils of 
the eyes were contracted, and the child was ever wakeful, and fre- 
quently coughed ; the countenance was pale, anxious, and oppressed— 
a look of sickness; purgatives always gave relief, and brought away 
dark and offensive stools; liquor potassee, with tincture of opium, in a 
full dose, subdued the hurry of respiration and procured sleep ; half- 
grain doses of calomel, and quarter-grain doses of quinine, were given 
every second hour, sometimes alternated-for half-grain doses of iodide 
of potassium, if the infant exhibited strumous taint ; the effect generally 
was profuse discharges of bile, attended with manifest relief, and a 
more speedy convalescence. 

This affection in relation to infants, we believe to stand much in 
the place of what has been denominated gastro-choleric irritation 
among the elder and adult population. It closely resembles influenza, 
with which no doubt it has an affinity; but it appears to mark a 
mediate state, or one of transition, between the two. 

These distinctions obtain in nature, and are well marked; and 
much of what has been called influenza, might, we believe, be more 
correctly otherwise distinguished, if not as gastro-choleric irritation. 
This state, the gastro-choleric, is considered to have been more pre- 
valent than any other grade of cholera during the epidemic season ; 
the least noticed, because the most trivial. We believe it to be a grade 
of cholera, and interchangeable or convertible by development into 
diarrhoea, or, per saltem, into malignant or algide cholera. 

During the whole period of the visitation of cholera in this district, 
it never spread among the gentry and farmers, or their resident domes~ 
tics. Two or three cases of severe cholera occurred in a miller’s family 
at Bridgend, Newton, one of which proved fatal. There were several 
cases of diarrhcea; and of gastro-choleric irritation and influenza, there 
was abundance. 

Throughout the district, as was before noticed, there are many 
places called coombs, which often are but a cluster of cottages secluded 
in the bottom of a dell, steaming in moisture and the closeness of vege- 
tation. In them the atmosphere is oppressive, or fragrant, as it may 
happen to be calm and still, or stirred and freshly moving. So far as 
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these localities would seem to be choice and inviting; yet it has not 
been so, nay, otherwise, since an entire immunity has been enjoyed by 
them. 

The sickness among the better classes, the gentry, farmers, and 
tradesmen, forming the patients of private practice, was chiefly of the 
ordinary character, with numerous cases of gastro-choleric irritation 
and of diarrhoea in addition. Its progress and increase may thus be 
estimated :—That in usual seasons of this period of the. year, the 
average attendances requited by them are from 150 to 200 per month ; 
in the month of April this year, there were 198, in May 259, in June 
239, and in July 501. These attendances were for 195 distinct cases, 
and upon different individuals; and of these, about 125 were cases of 
gastro-choleric irritation or influenza, 48 were cases of diarrhoea, and 
12 were of a graver character, approaching to algide cholera. Among 
all these, there was not a death. The remainder may be distributed as 
ordinary cases of general sickness. 

This completes our statement of the facts of the case of the 8th 
district of Plympton St. Mary Union; of the physical features of the 
locality; of the social, domestic, and industrial condition of the com- 
munity; of the general or usual health of the district ; and of the pre- 
ceding state of sickness, during a like period, of each of the three last 
years, more particularly of the period immediate to, and concurrent 
with, the origin and spread of cholera; also of its different grades of 
attack, the number and proportion of cases, and the results as to 
death, and of its decline and disappearance. 

We have seen that the locality generally is favourably situated as 
to cultivation and wholesomeness. The exceptional case of Noss Mayo 
has been sufficiently dwelt upon, and its peculiarities estimated. We 
have seen that the community of labourers is conditioned much alike 
with that of any other rural district ; that the years above considered; 
among them, were seasons of great privation, and the immediate year 
unusually so. 

That the usual health of this community is good, that the amount 
of general sickness is less than the average, and no diseases peculiar to 
soil or climate obtain anywhere in the district. 

That in 1848, influenza prevailed extensively and was severe: 
likewise, that there is reason to believe that diseases of hemorrhagic 
character, since autumn, 1848, had been prevailing in a more than 
ordinary degree. 

That steadily with the progress of cholera, cases of influenza, of 
bilious or gastro-choleric irritation, and diarrhoea, increased. 

And we have seen that these were never absent during the pre- 
sence of the epidemic, so that, although these generally have received 
more distinctive prominence at the approach or rise and fall of the 
major pestilence, yet, at its acme here, they were present, and in like 
ratio of increase; therefore there is no reason to believe their simul- 


taneous existence to be incompatible, nor that they are more peculiarly. 


precursory or successory, but rather that as grades they are associates 
and allied in generic unity. 

We have likewise seen, that since the entire disappearance of cho- 
lera and its associate distempers, this community has enjoyed a most 
favourable state of health; and although scarlatina has prevailed, it 
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has been benign beyond ordinary seasons. We have seen too, that 
the ravages of cholera have been confined principally to the villages ; 
that it did not equally spread to positions isolated and less frequented; 
that its chief malignity was exerted in Noss Mayo, which is situated 
in a cul de sac, surrounded by hills, and ill ventilated, where the 
houses are closely contiguous or opposite at little distance, and between 
which the different families have much domestic intercourse ; that at 
Newton Ferrers the results were very different, the only apparent or 
assignable cause being the suitableness of the site, and scattered dis- 
tribution of the houses for free ventilation; that at Dunston it was 
severe, and may be attributed more apparently to poverty and free 
communication than to any other cause; that at Boldventure it was 
owing to contiguity of the dwellings, frequent domestic intercourse, 
and confinement of locality ; whilst at Newton Torr, the lesser pre- 
valence and occasional occurrence may be ascribed to the unattached 
and:scattered situation of most of the houses. 


The foregoing results relating to cholera, and as appertaining to 
each village and hamlet, have been carefully collected, analyzed, and 
presented in tabular arrangement. A complete census of the popula- 
tion of each place, distinguishing sex and age, has also been taken, 
and arranged in quinquennial and decennial periods of life. 

The number of the attacked at each period, according to the par- 
ticular grade of the distemper, as to whether gastro-choleric irritation, 
diarrhoea, or algide cholera, has been noted; likewise the ratio of the 
attacked and of the deaths to the living at each period has been deter- 
mined and set forth for each particular village, and for all combined. 

In conformity with these distinctions, the annexed tables are con- 
structed. In Table A, of weekly progress of sickness for the second 
quarter of 1849, it will be observed, that. from the 8th of August, 
influenza predominates over gastro-choleric irritation, in fact, that this 
distemper is unrecognized or disallowed; we incline, however, to 
regard the greater number of these as referable to the head of gastro- 
choleric irritation. We have purposely avoided attempting to explain 
the modification of gastro-choleric irritation, or its conversion into 
influenza; in another place, we have not neglected the question. 

Table A represents the amount of cases of influenza, of bilious or 
stomachie disorders, and of diarrhoea, for the first and second quarters 
of 1847 and 1848, for the four parishes of the district respectively; and 
of the same, but with the recognition of the state of gastro-choleric 
irritation instead of bilious disorders, in weekly occurrence, for the first 
and-second quarters of 1849. The totals for each quarter, for each 
parish and for the whole district, are respectively exhibited, whereby 
the relative progress may be distinguished. 
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rish of Revelstoke.—Population 709. Parish of Brixton.—Population 845. 
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Death se sis scanteessea OM 
Total in the whole District 
during the 1st Quarter of 1848. 
Amfiienzah eeeeecccess 40 cases. 
1 vie soa 1 1 1 ive Bilious Disorder ... 7 ,, 
Diarrhoeam .Accccscece oP 5 
Choleray. jcciieasiocsve ees 
Deaths) t.ouduadsoases 0 
Total in the whole District 
during the 2nd Quarter of 1848. 
Inilwenzar int.eeee 5 cases. 
Q a06 ooa ooo 4 3 ove Bilious Disorder vied 14 39 
Miarrhaeawes.vedecesse Viewes 
Cholenaemiscdssssdese OF 55 
Weathsy sssnecnaee Prioe me O) 
ges gee oon Q ore ee 
aos eee eee 4, } eee eve 
deg nee Q ies sae oe Total in the whole District 
A 1 ar ee I oes ona during the 1st Quarter of 1849. 
eae OCC wea i} 2 rr mAMeN 7a. sccssteess 78 cases. 
2 De ie; 1 3 Bilious Disorder... 76 ,, 
2 6 46% Sd." 2 2 was ee Diarrhoea, .ieoresace 1O4e 
4 8 Sen i 2 1 ase Aue Cholera sscccsveess 9GR 55 
6 10 14¢. 8d Q al aes : DEATHS oe jcsastnesee 50 
8 34 34¢. 14d 4, 3 ea és 
1 29 20c.17d 1 4, 3 ABE 
Q 12 4c. 3d Q Q 2 4c. 1d. 
27 100 80 c¢. 45 d 23 20 5 4c. 1d. 
1 4, ae, 1ods 2 Q 10 Qe. 
‘eid aq Ard: 4, 3 8 Qe. 
ante Che wate 4, 4 3 le. 
S48 3 A 3 i ae Total in the whole District 
1 Bist? ene i 3 1 during the 2nd Quarter of 1819. 
con 2 mA 3 nee 1 EG MatwenZavie.. vaca 116 cases. 
5 oe cee 7 aie Pre Gastro-Choleric F 70 
«a be ae 2 1 ian Iirritablons vente » 
oC 2 C sco ere ao Miarrh cea serene 164 ,, 
: 1 ate Pe 8c ; Cholerases.ccssaaeetes 6Oe 
Q nits NGL Be Deathsecanare Warnenecee 
2 15 4c. 5d. 34 18 24, 6 cases. 
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No tabular statement has been made of the village of Yealmpton, 
though one of the principal of the district, nor of Brixton, a consider- 
able one too, further than appears in the table of weekly progress, 
because the facts pertaining to these were of too little numerical import 
to educe any characteristic result. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that in Brixton, the chief severity of the disease was felt in a locality 
on the highest site of the village, named Brixton Torr, built as a cul 
de sac, and neither close nor filthy, but door to door, adjacent and 
opposite in close proximity. 

The tables annexed, of the combined districts, exhibit the ratio of 
attacks and their grade to the living, and the liability to attack and 
death as related to age and sex. 

In this inquiry, the chief importance and interest are directed to 
Noss. There cholera first broke out, and in one grade or other 
attacked nearly two-thirds of the entire population, and was mortal to 
one in every eight of all the living. All facts here, social, physical, 
and statistical, are therefore worthy of careful consideration. Already 
the industrial character of the people and their situation, local and 
domestic, have engaged our attention. 

In these respects, comparison was made between it and Newton 
Ferrers ; their juxta-position was pointed out, so was the difference in 
site, as to free exposure and ventilation; and the resources, condition, 
and habits of the two populations, were noted. And now, by tabular 
arrangements of the population in relation to age and sex, we may 
investigate and more precisely estimate the nature and difference of the 
results appertaining to the two villages in relation to the-spread, .the 
character, and mortality of the pestilence. 


TABLE B. 
Showing the Number of the Living at the different periods of Life, for the 


Combined Villages, as specified, and for Noss Mayo and Newton Ferrers 
distinctively. = 





Combined Villages. 


Comprising Noss Mayo, 























Newton Ferrers, Bridg- Noss Mayo. Newton Ferrers. 
Age. end, Newton Torr, Bold- 
venture, and Dunston, 
Males, |Females“!#lesand) jrajes, |Females|Malesand Males. |Females @lesand 
Females. Females. Females, 
Under 5.... 71 152 32 23 55 20 23 43 
5—10.... 80 168 28 31 59 ol 22 53 
10—15.... 64 128 31 27 58 19 18 af 
15—20.... 49 84 17 18 35 i 15 22 
20—30.... 65 122 16 17 33 8 “24 O2 
30—40.... 70 132 25 27 52 18 20 38 
40—50.... 59d 108 18 17 35 13 18 ol 
50—60.... 46 92 13 15 28 16 13 29 


60—70.... 54 96 16 17 33 11 17 28 
70 & over| — 18 30 6 6 12 3 5 8 


—ee—————e=e_es_s ees | ee nwnw— s— | | | Le 


572 {1,112 | 202 198 400 146 175 321 
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TABLE C. 


Showing the Rate per Cent. of the Living at each particular period of Life, to 
the Living at all Ages, for the Combined Villages, and for Noss Mayo 
and Newton Ferrers distinctively. Also for England and Wales, and for 
London. 










































































Combined Villages, Noss Mayo. Newton Ferrers. 
Age. 
: Males. |Females|M@!esand| yates, Females Malesand| yrajes, |Females|Malesand 
Females. Females. Females. 
Winder 5...) 15°0)) “1294-4. iS] 16'0 | 11:6 | 13:8 aye ice ea 13°4 
510.1 16°3)| 1476 .|. 2571 14°70 | 15°6 | 14°8 21°2\-) Taro + 16g 
10—15....| 11:8 1172 11°5 ie: 13°6 14°5 13°0 10°3 11°6 
15—20....) 6°5 8°5 ai9 8°5 9°0 8°7 4°2 8°6 6°5 
20-—30:...) Tad’) Esl | Yard 8-0 8°6 8°3 re ek od 9°6 
30—40...., 11°5 | 12°2 | 11:8 Bs |) 1S"6 1° 13°0 12°53. (20R4 lelise 
40—50....;) 9°8 9°6 9°7 9°0 8°6 8°8 9:0 | 10°3 9°6 
50—60....)} 8°5 8:0 8:2 6°5 gb 75 10°9 v4 9:2 
60—70....| 7°8 9°4 8°6 8:0 8°6 8°3 Fh 9*7 8°6 
70 &over| 2°2 3°1 2:7 3°0 3°0 3°0 2°0 2°9 oh 
England and Wales. London. 
Age. 
: Males. Females. Males and Males. Females. Males and 
Females. Females, 
Under 51.2 134 13:0 13°2 12°4 $13 11°8 
5—10.... 12°3 11°6 12°0 10°4 9°5 9°9 
10—15....| 11°2 10°4 10°8 har 8°6 9-9 
15—20.... 10°3 9°] 9°7 19°3 21:0 20°1 
20—30.... 17°0 18°7 i aj 18°4 19:2 18°8 
30—40.... 12°0 12°9 12°5 Pee 13:1 13°2 
40—50.... 9°0 3 9°1 8°7 8:5 8°6 
50—60.... 6°3 6°5 6°4 4°7 4°9 4°8 
60—70.... 4°3 4°5 4°4 ao y EYE 2°5 
70 & over 27 2°9 2°8 0°65 0°92 0°78 
0°08 0°14 O11 


In Noss Mayo, it may be considered that an especial opportunity 
was presented to the cholera to proclaim its character, to develope its 
epidemical tendencies, and so to manifest any peculiarity it might have 
in the selection of its victims for attack and death in respect of age or 
sex. 

As cholera of one grade or other penetrated into almost every 
family in Noss, excepting only seven, it cannot be imagined that much 
could have been done to prevent the occurrence of attacks, although 
much might have been and certainly was done to arrest the develop- 
ment of many from cases of simple diarrhoea into graver or more 
malignant grades of the distemper. 
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TABLE G. 


Showing the Ratio per Cent. of Deaths to the Living at the different periods, 
for London; for the Combined Villages as below; and for Noss Mayo, 












































respectively. 
London. The Combined Villages. Noss Mayo. 
Age. Males. | Females. Age. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 

Under 5....| 2°06 1:82 Under 5.... 8°6 8:4 21°8 13°0 
5—10....; 0°79 0°69 5—10.... a 6°5 179 161 
10—15....; 0°45 O37 10—15.... 3°] 4°4 6°4 7°4 
15—20....) 0°42 0°31 15—20.... 2°8 4°] 5°9 5°8 
20—30....| 0°60 0°58 20—30.... 7°0 as 18°7 ame 
30—40....} 0°82 0°96 30—40.... 8:0 8°5 16°0 20°0 
40—50..,..} 1°20 1:20 40—50.... 5°6 5°6 5°39 5°5 
50—60....| 1°74 1°85 60—70.... 4°3 2°2 15°3 rere 
60—70....| 2°5 2:63 70 & over a4 133 as Se 
70 &over| 3°4 3°98 70 & over 8°3 16°6 16°6 33°3 

3°9 3°65 Noss Mayo, Newton Ferrers, 

Bridgend, Newton Torr, Bold- 

0:95 0°90 venture, and Dunston, collec- 

tively. 
TABLE H. 


Ratio per Cent. of Mortality from Cholera at each particular period of Life 
to the whole Mortality from Cholera of each place. 





Combined Villages. (As before 









































London. specified.) Noss Mayo. 
Age. Males. Females. Age. Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Under &...4. 26:7 21:7. \Anderd....; 20°6 17h 26°9 13:0 
5—10.... 8°7 72 5—10....) 23°9 14°3 £952 21°3 
10—15.... 4°6 3°6 10—15.... 5°9 Byard aid 8°7 
15 —25.... 8°6 4:2, 15—20.... 2°9 a°7 3°8 4°3 
25—35....) 11°7 133 20—30....,| 11°7 ee ITS dies 
35—45....) 11°4 13°9 30—40....| 14°7 U7 15°4 213 
45—55....| 10°9 114 40—50.... 8°38 2°8 3°8 4°3 
55—65.... 8°7 10°0 50—60.... 5°9 2°38 reve 4°3 
65—75.... 5°9 73 60—70.... 2°9 20°0 aa 13:0 
75—85.... 2:3 4°0 70 & over 2°9 8°6 3°38 are 
85—95.... 0°3 0°5 





In Table F, the ratio per cent. of the attacked by diarrhoea, by 
cholera, and by diarrhcea and cholera combined, to the living, at 
different periods of life, is exhibited; and the ratio of deaths thereby 
to the living of these periods is likewise shown. It there appears, 
that at Noss, the liability to attack by cholera and diarrhoea combined 
was greatest at the period of life between 50 and 60 years of age, being 
68°9 per cent. of all the living of the same period; next, between 
30 and 40 years of age, being 63°5 per cent.; and next, between 5 and 
10 years of age, being 62°8 per cent. The liability to attack was least 
among those between 10 and 15, 15 and 20, 60 and 70, and 70 years 
of age and over, being in the degree of their order as 87:7 per cent., 
40°2 per cent., 42°4 per cent., and 41°6 per cent. Mortality, as dis- 
played in the column of deaths to attacks, fell heaviest upon those under 
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Tas_e I, 











Combined Villages. 
(As before specified.) 


Combined Villages, 


(As before specified.) Noss Mayo. 


Noss Mayo, 





Ratio per Cent. Ratio per Cent. 
of Deaths to of Deaths to 














Ratio per Cent. of | Ratio per Cent. of 
Attacks by Cholera | Attacks by Cholera 


Age. and Diarrhea to | and Diarrhea to | Attacksof Cholera | Attacks of Cholera 
the Living at same | the Living at same and and 
periods. periods. Diarrhea, Diarrhea, 























Males & Females. | Males & Females, | Males & Females. | Males & Females. 
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a cn ce | ES a, 



























































Wadcer 5.5.5. 53°8 33°6 34°5 et 
5—10........ 62°8 43°5 27°0 17-8 
10—15........ vier, 273 LS 11°4 
15—209........ 40°2 29°8 14°3 12:0 
20—30........ 48°3 31°3 18°7 15°8 
30—40........ 63°5 51°6 Zhao 16°2 
40—50........ 5720 36:0 10°0 10°2 
50—60........ 68°9 32°6 15°8 10:0 
60—7U........ 42°4 28°8 21°4 24°3 
70 & over .... 41°6 29°0 60°0 44°4 
CAR: sesicccanss 52°25 35°6 23°44 LZ 
TABLE J. 
Combined Villages. Combined Villages. 
eee: (Asbefore specified } are: (As before pede a) 
Ratio per Cent. of | Ratio per Cent. of | Ratio per Cent, Ratio per Cent. 
Attacks by Algide | Attacks by Algide of Deaths of Deaths 
Age. Cholera to the Cholera to the to to 
Living at same Living at same Attacks of Attacks of 
periods, periods. : Algide Cholera. Algide Cholera. 
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bya 00 23 13°3 42°8 Wie 
Seen ee 24°9 1727 69°2 47°8 
Ree. gs. 16°8 9°3 83°3 40°0 
Nee 2) 32°0 13:0 53°0 25:0 
AED 11°8 8°8 75°0 88°8 

Over 70 16°7 8°3 100°0 100:0 

INR EAR ys Soccoscs 02-2 13:2 55:0 46°8 





5 years of age, excepting the period of life over 70 years of age, in 
which the numbers are too small to warrant the elimination of fact; 
as it is, the ratio at this period is 60°9 per cent.; under 5 years of age, 
the deaths to attacks of diarrhoea and cholera were 34°5 per cent.; and 
next, between 30 and 40, 27°2 per cent.; and between 5 and 10 years 
of age, 27° per cent. The lowest ratio of deaths to attacks is 10° per 
cent., and occurs at the period between 40 and 50 years of age; the 
next is 14:3 per cent. for the period between 15 and 20 years of age ; 
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and next, 15°8 per cent. for the period of life between 50 and 60 years 
of age. 

‘Among males, the ratio of the attacked by diarrhea was highest 
at the period of life between 50 and 60 years of age, and next at “that 
between 30 and 40, being for these respectively 53°8 per cent. and 40 
per cent. Among females, it occurred at the period of life between 40 
and 50, and next in those under 5 years of age, being respectively 47° 
per cent. and 39°1 per cent. Altogether, among females, from 20 to 
50 years of age, the average rate is high, being 40 per cont. of all the 
living between these ages; and among men, from 30 to 60 years of 
age, “the average rate is likewise high, being 42° per cent. Among 
males, the lowest ratio of attack occurs at the period between 20 and 
30 years of age, when it is 18°8 per cent.; among females, it is 
between 15 and 20, and is 11'1 per cent. 

Both among males and females, the ratio of the attacked by malig- 
nant or aloide cholera was, to the living at the same period, highest 
between 5 and 10 years of age, and next between 50 and 60, being 
35°7 per cent. and 30 per cent. at these periods respectively for the 
males, and 38°7 per cent. and 33:3 per cent. for the females. Again, 
among males, it was lowest at the period of life over 60 years of age, 
next at that between 10 and 15, at all other periods the average being 
25 per cent.; and among females, the ratio is lowest at the period 
between 10 and 15 years of age, and next at that between 40 and 50 
years of age. 

The tendency to death by malignant or algide cholera at the different 
periods of life is exhibited in Table J. In the column showing the 
ratio per cent. of the deaths to the attacked by algide cholera at Noss, 
it appears that at the period over 60 years of age, recovery was almost 
hopeless; over 70 years of age, the deaths are 100 per cent.; between 
60 and 70 years of age, there are 75 per cent.; and between 15 and 20 
years of age, the deaths are 80 per cent. ; under 5 years of age, 77 per 
cent.; and between 30 and 40 years, 69:2 per cent. of the attacked. 
The least fatal period is that between 15 and 20 years of age, the ratio 
of which is 25 per cent. of all the attacked at the same period ; next, 
at the periods between 40 and 50, and between 50 and 60, being for 
each of these periods 33°3 per cent. of the attacked. 

A comparison of the column of ratio of attacks by cholera with 
that of attacks by diarrhoea, will show the tendency at one age more 
than another to lapse into the algide state; and of cholera again with 
that of the colunin of deaths, will evince the degrees of resistability or 
recuperative tendencies of life at its different periods. 

Thus, under 5, and between 5 and 10 years of age, and between 
15 and 20, there i is great liability to attacks of cholera in the severe 
form, and the mortality at both of the periods under 10 years of age 
is high, whilst at the period between 15 and 20 it is at its lowest 
point of all the periods of life, evincing, therefore, in spite of quick 
susceptibility of the pestilent influence, a “recuperative energy or resist- 
ing power beyond that of any other period of life. And although 
attacks of diarrhoea were most numerous between 40 and 50 years “ef 
age, yet the malignant stage of cholera ensued least at this period, and 
mortality was small, being only 10 per cent. of the attacked by both 
erades, which exhibits altogether the most favourable results for this 
period over any other, as to power of resistance. 
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Distinctions founded upon sex seem to be unimportant, for if at 
any period either is behind, at the next it is beyond, and so the balance 
is always close. 

Of course many circumstances which from their nature are inappre- 
ciable, greatly control results, and which, if cognizable, would account 
for inexplicable irregularities. 

Among the poor, nursing care is not so vigilant, indeed it cannot 
be, over the period of infancy and childhood, as among the better class, 
and therefore many cases of diarrhoea are neglected till too late, and 
thus the number of cases of severe distemper and their consequent 
mortality are much increased. Again, among adult females, the 
restraints of delicacy lead, although ignorantly, to concealment, till 
danger is present; and often even men meet the insidious malady 
with doubt and disregard, till urgent progress declares its deadly 
nature. It is therefore most difficult, perhaps impossible, to determine 
positively and with precision the period of life at which the pestilent 
agency operates most intensely; and the foregoing results must be 
taken only as approximate of the true indication of age as a predis- 
posing and controlling influence. 

In order to ascertain and illustrate the force of age, we applied to 
the Commissioners of Health for permission to examine the returns of 
cholera in relation to age and sex, recovery and death. Any inform- 
ation in that department, Mr. Grainger, as chief inspector, would 
cheerfully have placed at our disposal; but we have his assurance, 
that amid all the din and labours of the Board of Health, no such 
data have been received or collected. So that, in fact, opinion and 
authority, instead of fact and proof, will be the summary of the Health 
Commissioners. 

No doubt there are degrees of virulence of the choleric miasma 
dependent upon the diffusion or dilute state of the poison, and this 
was exhibited in Noss; for among the coombes, which are straggling 
cottages built in the western corner of the creek, on the ascent rising 
to the open country, where ventilation as to locality is naturally more 
efficient, the gastro-choleric form of the disease was universally pre- 
valent, but not a case of cholera occurred. In Newton Ferrers, the 
same state extensively existed, with milder cases of diarrhcea; and > 
such was also the case in the villages of Yealmpton and Brixton. 

In Newton Ferrers, only 2 cases of severe cholera occurred. 
They were aged women, and both died. Diarrhcea occurred here also 
most severely among those under 10 years of age, being for them 21 
per cent.; next, between 30 and 40 years of age, being 34:1 per cent. ; 
altogether, at all ages, there were 49 cases. Of cholera, there were 10, 
but of a mild character, and more to be regarded as grave cases of 
diarrhoea than of malignant or algide cholera. 

The very poor in Newton Ferrers are prevented feeling the extreme 
pinch of poverty by the liberal charity and pastoral care of the rector 
of the parish, the Rev. John Yonge, of Puslinch; but except in this 
circumstance and the salubrity of the site of the village, which is on 
an ascent enjoying perflation by the breezes of the river, there are no 
other circumstances to explain the comparative immunity they expe- 
rienced from the pestilence which desolated their opposite neighbours 
in Noss. A reverse state of circumstances seems sufficient to explain 
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the ravages in Noss. In the peculiarity of its site, perhaps the whole 
results are explicable. A cul de sac, surrounded, overlooked by hills, 
trenched upon by plantations, and only under certain directions and 
force of winds cleared out and ventilated, the poison once introduced, 
being of a propagative nature, was extended, multiplied, and accumu- 
lated ; the whole atmosphere was contaminated ; with insufficient re- 
newal of air, and no dispersion by the winds, there was no escape; every 
one apt or susceptible was taken up; around every fresh victim, in every 
infected domicile, the generated and multiplied virulence was longer 
retained and more slowly diluted; hence universality of spread and 
virulence of attack. The disease numbered its victims, and only dis- 
appeared when it had exhausted the complement ; therefore, once clear 
of it, no fresh cases are heard of, although it lingered adjacent, at 
Bridgend (a locality through which the inhabitants of Noss daily 
passed), and made occasional assaults for two months longer. Surely 
all the susceptible had been already seized, and, like to the habits of 
contagious diseases, cholera attacked them not again. 

No hypothesis attributing to this locality general unwholesome- 
ness of condition, will suffice to account for the origin, spread, and 
mortality of this visitation. The circumstances of its tidal stream, the 
recurrent exposure of its bottom of mud, and fisherman’s occupation, 
however much they may be reprobated, cannot explain the matter. 
Newton Ferrers is subject to the same allegation, qualified certainly 
by the circumstance of perflation by currents of air, which of course 
means dilution and destruction of virus. But if filth attends the 
vocation of the people of Noss, cholera broke out before the fishing 
season, therefore before its consequent influence had been engendered ; 
besides, at the advent of this season, and through its continuance, 
from the end of July through August and September, when the filth 
of occupation, if there be any, was now in full force, and all ordinary 
habits had been resumed, although it still lingered at Bridgend, not 
300 yards off, it did not reappear in Noss, nor did cholera visit this 
place in 1832, or ever before; and then or previously the locality was 
not better situated—not morally as to sobriety, nor physically as to 
cleanliness, for then (in 1882), these people were, in addition, often 
engaged in smuggling. Further, there have been no diseases here 
peculiar to the soil or situation, in proof of general or particular 
unwholesomeness; intermittent and remittent fevers are unknown; 
malignant cachexiz are infrequent ; erysipelas and dropsies, or such 
affections as infest a community subject to influences constitutionally 
deteriorative, have here no undue prevalence; the exanthematous 
fevers of children, it is true, seem every 10 or 15 years, during the 
last 50 or 60, to have committed much havoe. 

In 1827, at Noss and Newton Ferrers, many children died of mea- 
sles, and in 1842, of scarlatina. In the first village, at those two 
periods together, the deaths amounted to 30, and the average age wag 
under 6 years. In the latter, Newton Ferrers, in and at the same 
periods, 15 died, and their mean age was under 4 years. Periodical 
epidemics of such diseases, in the absence of general sickliness, how- 
ever, but prove the influence and difference of contagious spread in 
such localities. 

The population returns prove the community of Noss Mayo, as 
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the whole of this district of St. Mary Plympton, to be much above the 
average of all England and Wales in healthfulness. The distribution 
of the population of Noss as to age is such as, submitted to the 
average rates of all England for the respective ages, would exhibit 
a mean annual rate of 2°4 per cent. ; whereas the actual annual mor- 
tality of Noss is 1°71 per cent., being a difference in favour of Noss of 
0-7 per cent., and equal to a diminution of more than a third of the 
intensity of the average rate of mortality for all England; e. g., sup- 
posing the general population of England and Wales transferred to 
Noss, and alike conditioned, instead of sustaining their ordinary mor- 
tality, for every 100 deaths, only 71 would accrue. 

The mean annual mortality of Newton Ferrers is 1:85 per cent. 
The mean age of the dead belonging to Noss, during 35 years, from 
1812 to 1847, was 87; of those belonging to Newton Ferrers, it was 40 
years. Of the dead in Noss, 42°0 per cent. have died under 10 years of 
age, 82°7 per cent. between 10 and 70, and 25:0 per cent. at 70 and 
over; of those in Newton Ferrers, 32°7 per cent. have died under 10 
years of age, 34°5 per cent. 10 to 70 years of age, and 32°7 at 70 years 
and over; whereas of the dead of England and Wales generally, 44°0 
per cent. have occurred under 10 years of age, 40°0 between 10 and 70 
years of age, and 14°0 per cent. at 70 and over; thus evincing a higher 
expectation of life for the inhabitants of Noss and Newton than for the 
average of England. Of the living in Noss before the outbreak of 
cholera, the mean age was 26°11; in Newton Ferrers, it was 26°69. 

The general wholesomeness of this locality is further illustrated by 
the facts of its census, which are exhibited in Tables B and C. In 
Table C, the ratio per cent. of the numbers living at different periods 
of life to the whole population is shown, and of males and females 
distinctively. These facts are exhibited for Noss Mayo, for Newton 
Ferrers, and the other villages as specified, for each separately, and 
combined for all collectively. 

The same is shown for England and Wales and for London. A 
comparison between these declares a duration of life greatly in favour 
of the combined districts over the whole of England and Wales, and 
nowhere in the district are facts more favourable than for Noss Mayo. 
In these communities of the combined villages, on 100 lives, about 320 
years more is distributed than on the same number of the average of 
all England. Inspection of the columns of ratios (Table C) shows for 
Noss Mayo and Newton Ferrers, that the number living under 15 
years of age and in each of the quinquennial periods thereof, is higher 
than the average of all England. This is due to emigration; many 
youths quit these parts to man the navy, and the females seek service 
among the farmers; of course it is not due to mortality. From 30 
years of age, they are about equal to the average of all England up till 
50 years of age, when, till the end of life, the number of aged are pro- 
portionally higher for both villages, over England and Wales, to an 


extent of 50 per cent. ‘The excess of those under 15 years of age over, 


the general average, no doubt, in some degree, is due to active supplies, 
for in Noss, all enter early into marriage; nevertheless, the locality 
must be healthful for children, excepting the periodical visitations of 
exanthemata, and more are reared than the average. There are living 
in Noss, under 15 years of age, 43 per cent. of the living at all ages; 


Agee 
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in Newton Ferrers, 42 per cent.; whilst for England and Wales, the 
ratio is 386 per cent, and for London, 31 per cent. Certainly the emi- 
gration of those between 15 and 30 years of age from Noss and Newton 
enhances the ratios for the above periods, and for those in the after 
part of life, not more, however, than 10 per cent. And supposing the 
emigrants to be replaced or returned, the ratios for the above periods 
a those of the after life would still far exceed the average of 
England and Wales. 

“But the circumstance of an emigrant portion cannot tell only in 
that way; it must be viewed as diminishing the stock for the supply 
of the aged; and probably this circumstance depreciates the actual 
ratio of those over 50 and 60 years of age, more than the absence of 
them numerically enhances the same. As it is, in Noss, over 50 years 
of age, there are 18°8 per cent. of the whole population, and in 
Newton, 20 per cent.; whilst in England and Wales, the average is 
13°6, and in London, after 45 years of age, there are only 16°5 per 
cent. 

It appears, therefore, incontestible, that the circumstances of Noss 
Mayo are such as eminently favour health and long life; that the 
general or ordinary mortality is low, and when high, that it is due to 
contagious distempers of casual occurrence, as introduced; that, other- 
wise, influences prejudicial to human life are here less than usual, and 
the sources of disease therefore beneath the average. Nevertheless, 
although the circumstances generative of disease are feeble, yet those 
of harbouring and extending miasmata of propagative nature are pecu- 
liarly complete, and that therefore the contagious poisons once having 
been introduced here, are retained, propagated, and accumulated, 
thereby tending greatly to aggravate the virulence and spread of these 
specitic distempers, which are only diminished by means diluting and 
dispersing the miasmata by exposure to current air. 

In our inquiry, as yet, of all the circumstances, physical and social, 
which have been discovered and enumerated, none account for the 
origin of cholera in this community. We believe, however, that the 
true cause can be assigned—that it is known. In a locality such as 
this, where the diseases peculiar to soil or situation, where those of 
endemic character, are altogether wanting—among a people who enjoy 
more than usual immunity ‘from general sickness—who possess a dura 
tion of life much surpassing that of the average community—whose chil- 
dren are reared to adult age, and whose adults, i in greater proportions 
than those of the country at large, have their days prolonged into old 
age—it is idle, without peculiar proof of undue sources of disease, by 
hypothetical fancies to call up occult and unknown causes—to ascribe 
to fanciful states of local distemperature, atmospherical or earthy, 
those results so mortal to this people; at one time, to ascribe to 
natural or external agency—to corruption or disjointure of the ele- 
ments, the origin and travel of this pestilence; at another, to explain 
its efficient generation by local conditions of general unwholesomeness, 
thus to hedge it round and circumscribe its source, and all without a 
sign visible, palpable, or in any way sensible, in proof of a local or 
peculiar, a natural or conceivable, agency. It surely is unwise to 
cling to these conjectures—of a presence unseen, an influence evoked, 
and regulated by no law, and to ignore the only rational notion, 
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namely, the analogous origin and spread of the contagious or pestilen- 
tial distempers, 

It has been held, that the choleric influence travelled on the winds, 
shooting along in streams, and, as in support of every hypothesis, 
instances in proof have been given. In this district, houses having a 
thorough exposure were found to have had an inmate attacked with “the 
disease,” or “ something like.” Some of the earliest cases, too, occurred 
out at sea, whilst fishing; thus, a boy purged before he left his home 
at Noss the same morning, and repeatedly whilst rowing off to the 
fishing station, suddenly complained to his father of insufferable heat, 
and from the moment became much worse; he was rowed back, and 
at home, a few hours after, died. It was true the boy felt it at once 
to become hot, so did the father, and it was in the air, it was a hot 
blast, and, in propria persona, it was the cholera. This instance, with 
many persons, yet remains an irrefragable proof of its atmospherical 
nature; it needs no comment. Did the cholera pass in the course of 
the wind, or on its own path, as a stream, by vis a tergo, it must first 
have careered over Newton Ferrers, before entering Noss, as already 
shown in their related position, else have been dropped from above. 

But at Noss, a coast village, as perhaps at all other ports, when 
these have been the first places of invasion of a country, there had 
been foreign intercourse, communication with Dieppe, in France, at 
the time it was an infected town, when cholera raged there. From 
the end of April, French vessels from that port to Noss had been 
going to and fro, and in the second week of May, one lay in the 
Yealm. The fishermen of Noss were daily on board, offering their 
fish for sale. Robert Foster, the first inhabitant of Noss who was 
attacked, and the first who died, of cholera, had been several times on 
board; he was taken with purging on the 10th of May, went to sea 
the same day and the day after, and on the latter day he and his 
partner boatman were both on board the French vessel; they left 
together, and went to a farm-house, where Foster had half a pint of 
cider, as he felt thirsty; going home, he became much worse, was 
attacked virulently, and in the stage of reaction, he died on the 17th. 
Mr. Coad, his medical attendant, suspected cholera at the time. Two 
days before Foster’s death, Reeves, his partner boatman, was attacked 
with diarrhcea; next, his child, severely with cholera ; both recovered. 
While Foster lay dead, his niece, a child in the same house, was 
attacked, and died twenty-four hours after. Next, another child of 
Reeves’ was attacked on the 24th, and died twenty-four hours after. 
There was now a lull. 

Foster’s house is situated on a height, exposed to the north-east, 
at the entrance of the creek, and protected from winds by a clump of 
trees. Reeves’ house is situated on a height, and surrounded by trees, 
at the furthermost quarter of the village, at the head of the creek, and 
considerably off the shore. 

On June the 3rd, four cases oceurred ; these were Jackson and his 
wife—he, a fisherman, had had dealings with the Frenchmen; the 
others were Mashford, a labourer, and a labourer’s child; all of these 
cases were fatal in a period from 6 to 80 hours. The houses of 
Jackson and Mashford are apart, distant, on opposite sides of the 
ereek, and facing Newton Ferrers; Jackson's is one of a cluster of two 
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or three, detached from those of the village, and situated on a height ; 
penton is the next house to Foster's, but detached from it or any 
other. 

The next cases of cholera were relatives of Jackson’s wife; on the 
day of her death, a nephew and niece were attacked, and died next 
day; her mother, in the next house, who had nursed her, was attacked 
and died on the 7th, and her daughter likewise on the 8th; next, 
Chissel, the partner boatman with Jackson, was attacked and died on 
the 9th of June. 

The pestilence was now epidemical, numbering its several victims 
every day, till thirty days after, when it finished, having accomplished 
in this usually wholesome month of June the work of ten years’ mor- 
tality. We regard these as instances of spread by contagion; the first 
cases admit of no other interpretation; they are examples as patent to 
ordinary circumstances in their occurrence and progress as the cases of 
any other contagious malady. The first person attacked was a man 
of sober and regular habits, a strong and healthy man, and who lived 
in a house wholesomely situated; he was daily on board the French 
vessel which had arrived from an infected port. Did he not there 
contract the disease? Following him, the first victims were his asso- 
ciates, or, like him, fishermen who trafficked with the same crew. 
From these, were they not recipients, in themselves, of some morbific 
influence, or mediatory of it to others? If not, what was there pecu- 
har in Foster, or in the circumstances that he was exposed to, and in 
his immediate connexions and associates, that they in related sequence 
should first be attacked ? 

We care not to affirm where the virus lurked, whether in the rig- 
ging or material of the craft, on the clothing, or in the systems of the 
crew; whether it could subsist externally, exposed, and remain undis- 
sipated or undecomposed ; or in the living systems of the crew, and be 
circulated innocuously through its habituated agents, yet from them be 
emitted as pestilent virus to strangers and fresh comers; whether it 
was directly communicated from man to man, and, constituting each 
an additional agent, propagative, by generative force, through his own 
system, or as a conductive agent, by communication, in his own 
sphere; or whether, by general infection of the atmosphere, as a 
morbid seminium, a foreign infection was introduced and propagated 
by assimilation with atmospherical, organic, or earthy elements, 1m- 
purities peculiar to the locality. This much we think the facts of the 
case proclaim: the disease was imported; the French vessel or its 
crew was the medium of infection, and the earlier cases were instances 
of direct contagion, and its epidemical progress and intensity was due 
to general distemperature, that is, infection of, diffusion, or rather pro- 
pagation in, the atmosphere, favoured by the nature of the locality. 

Unequivocal instances of contagious communication abound, but 
we know no case more illustrative and convincing than this, for which 
we are indebted to the Rev. John Yonge, rector of Newton parish :— 
He writes, from Puslinch, “ There occurred a remarkable instance 
about the 17th of September; a little boy, living at a farm-hotse 
called Newton Downs, half-way between this place and Newton, was 
sent with a horse to be shod at Bridgend, and, in Bridgend-lane, met 
the funeral of the miller’s son, who had died of cholera, coming up; 
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he said he felt a shiver all over him as he passed it; he went to his 
master’s, and in a few hours was taken ill; his master gave him some 
medicine, but as he became worse at night, he sent him the same night 
to his mother’s, at the village of Creacombe; for a day or two he 
appeared better, but again became worse, and died. His mother and 
sister were both taken very ill, but recovered; they evidently con- 
tracted the disorder from this boy, as it was not in the village, nor did 
it extend beyond that house.” This instance proves transference to an 
uninfected village, spread in the household imported into, and failure 
of further or general spread among those less exposed to the specific 
intensity of the virus. Such instances, and the facts of occurrence and 
spread in Noss, of location and spread in Brixton Torr, and of its con- 
nected propagation from Yealmpton village to Dunston, as already 
told, and of its history and progress in this latter place, where cholera 
was next to Noss in severity, by occasional visits embracing one house- 
hold and spreading to those of consanguinity and social connection, all 
substantiate the same position of a contagious virus. 

We have now completed our inquiry into the origin and spread of 
cholera in the 8th district of Plympton St. Mary, and believe it to 
warrant these conclusions: 1. That it did not owe its origin to any 
peculiar condition of physical or social circumstances in the locality, 
engendering general or particular unwholesomeness, insomuch as the 
general health of the entire community is ordinarily good, and diseases 
particular to soil or situation do not obtain; and further, that since in 
many coombes or dells, in low, confined, and damp situations, inhabited 
by labourers of the poorest class, presenting a conformation of circum- 
stances, physical and social, such as by many have been indicated as 
the special nidus or habitat of cholera, that in these, nevertheless, 
entire immunity was enjoyed, a circumstance which can only be 
ascribed to their sequestered situation, unfrequented by promiscuous 
passengers, and the rarity of their own communication with the 
villages. ne 

2. That as, in its origin at Noss, the first selected for attack and 
death were inhabitants living in houses airily situated, high from the 
water level, and some comparatively off from the shore, therefore the 
selection was not determined by the low or unwholesome situation of 
the residence ; neither was it due to destitution, nor any constitutional 
peculiarity or defect of vigour, apparent in the first attacked, for these 
were sufficiently well off—they were robust, and had enjoyed good 
health ; nor to any influence in the water drank, which was spring 
water from wells. Thus its generation cannot be attributed to any 
external agency appertaining to the ordinary physical and_ social 
conditions of locality. 

8. That if there were any sickness precursory to the outbreak of 
cholera, it was of hemorrhagic character, and had been observed by 
Mr. Coad to have been unduly prevalent since the autumn of 1848, 
and which we ourselves observed, as complications of gastro-choleric 
irritation, to preponderate over the average of the season. Whether 
this circumstance is related to the pathology of cholera, must be 
determined by more extensive observations. If, however, this cir- 
cumstance were accidental, there is then no proof of any other pre- 
cursory state of sickness, immediate to the outbreak of cholera; and 
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therefore no proof of peculiar epidemic constitution of atmosphere, 
disposing to general or particular sickness, other than grades of its 
own specific kind premonitory of its approach or presence. 

4. That, however, its lower grade, gastro-choleric irritation, spread 
in districts adjacent to the infected quarters; and, as at Yealmpton, 
this state generally was extensively prevalent, and coincident with 
occasional cases of diarrhoea, and these, though infrequently, were 
interspersed with cases of algide cholera, That while these degrees of 
attack may be considered to exhibit less or more susceptibility, or 
proneness to subjection by the choleric virus; yet more certainly they 
proved degrees of virulence of the agent, or strength of the dose, and 
which, as evinced in their respective phenomena, constitute but grades 
of action of one specific distemper. That these degrees and their 
greater or less prevalence arise from diffusion and greater or less dilu- 
tion of the virus, which at length becomes so dilute as to be innocuous, 
and is at last decomposed, destroyed, and extinguished. 

5. That the gastro-choleric irritation is specifically choleric, and, 
like premonitory diarrhoea, only a degree of the same agency; and 
that being often confounded with influenza, it has led to the miscon- 
ception that influenza is the natural and immediate precursor, and 
successor of cholera. 

6. That, however, these were associated throughout the whole 
period of the epidemic, and therefore are not incompatible, but rather 
related to each other, the influenza to the choleric virus, the first 
being a degradation of the second—a degeneration from the specific 
intensity of either grade of the choleric virus, rather than a distinct 
entity. 

7. That the periods of life most liable to attack and death were 
those under 10 years of age ; next, between 30 and 40, and 50 and 60. 
The periods least liable to attack were those over 60 and between 10 
and 20 years of age. ‘The periods of least mortahty in ratio to attacks 
by diarrhoea and cholera, were those between 40 and 60, and 10 and 
20 years of age. The periods of greatest mortality in ratio to attacks 
by diarrhoea and cholera, were those over 60 years of age, next under 
10, and next between 30 and 40 years of age. 

8. Lastly. That cholera originated in this district by importation 
from Dieppe; that the first cases arose from infection by the crew or 
craft of the French vessel; that it spread by contagion from the 
attacked to their immediate connexions; to associates by traffic, by 
friendly intercourse, by consanguinity; that it almost universally 
attacked the inmates of the same household and dormitories especially; 
and that at Noss the epidemic virulency and spread was due to a con- 
centration of distempered emanations from the attacked, which emana- 
tions were not sufficiently dispersed, owing to the closeness of the 
locality; that it is also probable the propagation was facilitated by the 
moisture arising from the tides, and by exhalations from the surround- 
ing plantations, which, however, are innocuous under ordinary circum- 
stances, 

The author of this paper is indebted to the liberality of the Regis- 
trar General for the use of documents in his department, which were 
valuable in rectifying or verifying other information; to Mr. Farr, 
for much kindness in the facilities rendered in making those enquiries, 
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which otherwise would have been extremely laborious; likewise to 
Mr. Duke Yonge, of Puslinch, Devon, who made a tabular statement 
of the ages ofall the dead of Noss Mayo and Newton Ferrers, for the last 
35 years, gave definite value by his analysis and distinctions derived 
from local knowledge, to statements of retrospective importance, which 
otherwise would have been worthless or erroneous: to Mr. Coad, of 
Yealmpton, for much valuable information derived from his intelligent 
conversation: to Mr. Spenser, too, for many returns of the state of 
sickness until the entire disappearance of cholera: and to Mr. Pearse, 
the district registrar, for much troublesome service, always cheerfully 
rendered. 7 








Abstract of the Report of a Tour in the Five Departments of Brittany, 
during the Years 1840 and 1841, wnder Instructions from the 
Academy of the Moral and Political Sciences, made by MM. Bu- 
NOISTON DE CHATEAUNEUF and VituerMEt, Members of that 
Academy; from the Fourth Volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 
of the Moral and Political Sciences of Paris. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Swansea, 
August, 1848. ] 


We beg to submit to the Academy (say these reporters) an account of 
the mission which it has confided to us; to communicate what our 
journey has revealed to us concerning a country which, although 
united to France for several centuries, has nevertheless always 
remained, in some respects, entirely distinct from it; and which, while 
a general revolution has changed everything—has renewed everything 
—around it, still presents intact, to the astonished traveller, its 
ancient manners, costume, and language. : 
Brittany projects into the ocean between the Bay of Biscay on the 
south and the English Channel on the north, in the form of an clong- 
ated triangle, having its base on the borders of Normandy, Maine, 
Anjou, and Poitou, and its sides washed by the waves. This sort of 
peninsula, about 70 leagues (French, of nearly 24 English miles) in 
leneth, and 45 in its greatest breadth, presents a surface of 3,388,850 
hectares (nearly 2} English acres), or 1,715 square leagues. A double 
chain of mountains, whose height nowhere exceeds 400 metres, or 
about 1,300 feet, and which extends from east to west, incloses within 
its bosom a great part of the country, and appears to isolate it from the 
rest. ‘Thirteen centuries have elapsed since the unhappy remainder of 
a conquered people, flying before a pitiless victor, placed the sea 
between him and them, and came to seek refuge in this part of Gaul, 
then called Armorica. These fugitives were the old inhabitants of 
Britain, and their stern enemies, the Saxons. At this period, that is, 
about the middle of the sixth century, Armorica changed its name for 
that of Brittany (says one of the most celebrated modern historians of 
France), while Great Britain nearly lost its ancient name, to take that 
of England. In their new country, they succeeded in preserving, with 
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their independence, their distinct manners, customs, and institutions : 
and long after the marriage of the daughter of their prince, Anne of 
Bretagne, in 1499, to Louis XII, brought about the union of this state 
to France, its local parliament made persevering and successful strug- 
gles against its administrative assimilation to the rest of the kingdom. 

The coasts of both the north and south of Brittany exhibit rich 
harvests. It is here that they gather grain of every description, wheat, 
barley, oats, buckwheat,* flax (above all, that of Becherel and of Leon, 
which excels that of Riga, it is said, in the proportion of 66 to 61 
livres per quintal, of the first qualityt), and likewise hemp (in the 
environs of Tréguier and the Basse Loire), of which the workshops 
of Brest have consumed sometimes 3,000,000 in the yeart. This 
description holds good for the border of land approaching the sea, and 
for the environs of Rennes and of Nantes; but it is equally true that 
the interior of Britanny from Ploermel to Faouet, and to Gourin and 
Carhaix, that all the country inclosed by the Montagnes Noires and 
the Montagnes d’Arés, excepting the vicinity of the towns, is as ill- 
cultivated and therefore as sterile as it is possible to conceive. In 
speaking of Breton cultivation, it is necessary carefully to distinguish 
therefore between that of the borders and that of the interior of the 
country. In the former, it is intelligent, advanced and productive; in 
the latter, it is ignorant, prejudiced, and unproductive. 

In travelling through Brittany, one is especially struck by the 
continual inequality of the surface, the multiplicity of inclosures by 
which it is divided, and by its enormous proportion of heaths. Out of 
3,388,843 hectares, these occupy 976,000, or more than a quarter§; 
while in all France, the proportion is only one-sixth, or 9,191,076, 
out of 52,769,000 hectares. In some localities, they form more than 
one-half of the whole surface; indeed, in the two entire departments 
of Finistére and Morbihan, there are more heaths than cultivable land. 
The soil itself, therefore, is not everywhere the same. Bordering on 
the sea, and in the vicinities of Dol, St. Malo, Dinan, St. Brieuc, 'Tré- 
guier, Morlaix, and Roscoff, the land, strengthened by abundant 
manure, is adapted to every kind of culture; but, advancing into the 
interior of the country, its aspect soon changes. Mountains here pre- 
sent themselves, separated only by narrow valleys, watered by numer- 
ous little streams, to the banks of which all habitation and all culti- 
vation are confined; nevertheless, the eye can discern neither the one 
nor the other. We may be in the midst of one of the most populous 
of the ancient provinces of France, and not perceive a village, a hamlet, 
or even a single farm. This is because on every side arise banks 
about six or seven feet high, and sometimes more, and nearly as broad 
as they are high, absolute ramparts of earth or dry stone, along the 
bottom of which runs a ditch, and the summit of which is crowned 
sometimes with a coppice of prickly wood, sometimes with one or two 
rows of trees, commonly oak, which it is customary to crop at the 


* Its culture does not date from an earlier period than the middle of the six- 
teenth century. 

+ M. de Kerdanel. 

+ Ibid. 

§ Previous to the Revolution it appears to have been, instead of 72, as at present, 
no less than ;12,.—‘' Ogée, Dictionnaire de Bretagne.” 
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height of a few metres. Between such banks, under the thick foliage 
which grows over them from one to another, and which the rays of the 
sun sometimes cannot penetrate, run the hollow, narrow, and crooked 
tracks, for the most part impracticable in winter, which form the local 
roads (chemins vicinaux) of the country. These inclosures, with 
which each property is carefully surrounded, however small its extent, 
are so multitudinous, the trees growing upon them so wide-spreading, 
that, labouring under an illusion which he tries in vain to dispel, the 
traveller conceives himself to be constantly in the midst of a thick 
forest. But as the road rises, and he attains an acclivity, this mass of 
trees gradually appears to become less dense, and resolves itself into 
innumerable compartments, which gives to the whole cultivable tract 
the appearance of a vast chequer-board ; and at length he discovers 
everywhere numerous habitations, which the flatness of the country 
below, and the thickness of the banks and hedges, had concealed from 
his view. He finds the interior of the country generally, therefore, to 
consist either of innumerable inclosures, which fatigue by their mono- 
tony, or rude heaths, that convey only a sense of gloom. 

The sources of the reputed poverty and backwardness of the pro- 
vince being apparently the especial object of the .present inquiry, 
MM. Chateauneuf and Villermé proceeded to collect every available 
statistical evidence concerning the whole province and each of its 
departments; but the especial attention of these gentlemen, it is 
obvious, was therefore given to the poorest and most backward depart- 
ments, those of Finistére, Morbihan, and Cotes-du-Nord, to which 
alone some of their details will apply in full force. 


Table of the Cultivation of Brittany, as compared with that of all France, 
abstracted from the Official Statistics of Agriculture. 
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The wood and fuel produced in Brittany are much greater than in 
the proportion above given of its woods and forests; for in addition to 
their produce, has to be added the trees and brushwood which erows 
on the banks which separate every field and property. 

The first glance at this table shows that in Brittany there is 
cultivated proportionally less of wheat than of any other corn crop, 
and less of ‘colewort, beet root, and culinary vegetables, than in 
France generally; but also much more than in France generally of 
buckwheat, oats, and flax; while artificial meadows are more rare, 
together with woods and forests; at the same time that the heaths, 
wastes, commons, and pastures, are far more extended. ‘The natural 
meadows, the orchards, and the growth of potatoes, are nearly equal in 
France and in Brittany. Unhappily, the proportion of fallows is the 
same, which merely shows that the backwardness of Brittany in this 
respect is equalled by that of all France. The difference with regard 
to the vine results merely from climate. Relatively to the total 
extent of territory, the extent of the pasturage is greater in Brittany, 
on account of the wastes, than in France generally; while, on the 
other hand, its cultivated surface is less. These statements will be 
rendered yet clearer by dividing the territory of Brittany and of France 
respectively into 1000 parts, and appropriating these according to the 
several kinds of culture in each, as follows :— 
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Nothing. can be more desirable than to convert all the latter into 
productive land; but it is a work which demands money, hands, 
instruments, animals, in fine, means of every kind; and where are 
these to be found in a country where a farm of seven or eight hundred 
francs is very difficult to find, and one of fifteen hundred nowhere 
exists; where the quality of the soil is so unequal that the rent of 
one hectare varies from fourteen francs to three hundred and three 
hundred and forty francs; and where property is so divided that there 
are no fewer than 93,000 parcels in two communes only of one arron- 
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dissement, giving nearly five parcels per hectare, or less than half an 
acre to each? These are undoubtedly great difficulties, and there 
exist yet greater. : 

One of these is the disinclination of the people generally to the 
inclosure of the wastes, their customary use of which was distinctly 
recognized as a common property at the period of the revolution. The 
great quantity of common property in Brittany (state our authors) is 
undoubtedly an evil, and we are making no endeavour to conceal it; 
but would not their inclosure be a greater, and does not the opposition 
of the communes arise from a sort of instinct which seems to warn 
them that this measure, though advantageous to the poor, to whom it 
would give at the moment some degree of ease, would in the end 
deprive some of a very valuable resource? The revolution in 1793 
gave an example of the division of the communal properties, and it 18 
an opinion not without credit, that in the parishes in which it took 
place, it is now more difficult than ever to give any help to the poor 
families, for which this resource no longer exists; while they yet find 
in those communes which have preserved their properties a little wood 
to warm themselves, some pasturage for their beasts, and some spots of 
land on which to cultivate rye, potatoes, and cabbages. 

After showing that petty inclosures on the borders of the wastes are 
useless, without more capital, energy, and intelligence, than is shown by 
the present race of cultivators, who, if they possessed a larger share of 
those means, ought first to show the advantage of their employment 
on the land which they already hold, to give any hope of their doing 
other than merely exhaust a poor natural soil, and leave it, with a 
loss, to its original sterility, the reporters proceed to say, that the clear- 
ings should not therefore be left to the small cultivators, who possess 
no means of undertaking them, but might be the work of large asso- 
ciations; and such indeed is stated to have been the view of M. Casi- 
mir Perier, who proposed to employ in this work labourers from Scot- 
land, and especially from Ireland, to supply the hands which the 
Breton population might not furnish him. 

Private proprietors might undertake the work, but it is one which 
requires fortune enough to execute it; and too often, in Brittany, the 
proprietor of the land has scarcely any more money than the farmer 
who rents it; and the farmer, for his part, is unacquainted with any- 
thing but an invincible resistance to all amelioration and all progress ; 
to an extreme indolence, he adds a blind routine; his instruments are 
good for nothing; he is determined to keep them; his methods are 
absurd; he obstinately resolves to change nothing. Only imagine a 
plough, the cone-shaped share of which terminates in a long point, 
which pierces instead of cutting the soil, and a shelboard made of a 
plank standing straight up, and neither turning over the soil nor 
otherwise properly disposing of it, the clumsy construction of which 
renders every motion difficult, and requires too many hands to manage 
and too many horses to draw it; not even permitting the tracing 
a straight line across a field. Such is the plough of the Breton 
husbandman; but this plough is the plough of his father, of his 
ancestors, and all the advice and exhortation in the world will not 
induce him to change it. Persuaded that the land cannot always be 
producing, he sows for the first year buckwheat, the second wheat, 
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the third barley or oats, or often wheat again, of which he thus takes 
two crops in succession, and then he leaves it bare, except of self-sown 
weeds, for three, four, and five years, and often much longer, replying 
to every argument in favour of green crops, with all the pertinacity of 
conviction, that the land requires rest as well as the arms that culti- 
vate it. Thus the want of manure diminishes the produce; the want 
of produce permits him to keep only a few animals on go little forage ; 
few animals, again, yield little manure, and little manure gives little 
produce; a deplorable circle in which the Breton is completely bound 
up by ignorance and routine, and so many more in France with him. 

But it is mere self-deception to expect from a poor country like 
this a general effort in the way of progress; its people are too inert 
and too miserable. To spend, it is necessary to have; and the poorer 
classes possess nothing but a sense of their discomfort, without the 
means of deliverance from it. Their prosperity, like their ruin, must 
come from above; and it is for this reason that no great amelioration, 
no notable change, can be wrought in Brittany, except by the rich 
proprietors, and that we should wish to see them helping their farmers, 
and encouraging them by advances to attempt new methods. 

These are the words of our authors; but they have already made 
us aware, in general terms, to what an extent the higher class has been 
extinguished by the excessive subdivision of landed property in Brittany. 
Their suggestion, therefore, would be of more practical value addressed 
to the more ill-cultivated parts of our own country than to that for 
which it was designed. A wise providence should suggest to the 
proprietors in such districts, that it becomes them to cultivate good 
farmers as much as it behoves the farmer to cultivate well the land 
which he holds; and could a whole class be imbued with this senti- 
ment, some temporary gratifications would willingly be sacrificed to 
place upon a sounder footing the economical condition of their own 
estates, as well as the social condition of the people in their several 
neighbourhoods. To adopt the processes next within his means, the 
profit of which has already been proved by the experiments of the 
more wealthy and instructed cultivator, is all that can be expected 
from the poor peasant farmer; and how much has to be done in every 
neighbourhood in extending the range of practical experience, in 
making known its results, in setting good examples of their adoption, 
and in overcoming, by education and kindly intercourse, the prejudices 
which oppose them, needs no elaborate investigation. It is enough to 
occupy more than all the leisure hours of those who feel themselves in 
want of an interesting and beneficent occupation, consistent with a 
position of superior fortune; nor will it be unrewarded in either the 
direct produce of the soil, the comfort of the neighbourhood, or the 
ultimate value of an estate, upon which, after all, the greatest elements 
of production are the intelligence, energy, and capital of the employer, 
which here, no more than in Brittany, can be in gross defect, with- 
out equally reducing the produce of the soil to a minimum, while a 
pauper population, or one not half employed, multiplies on its surface, 
with no sense of enjoyment but in listless idleness or fitful excitement. 

The example of Brittany shows that the mere subdivision of landed 
property is no cure for the evils of a miserable culture or a miserable 
people. Our authors express a strong opinion, that to effect any such 
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improvement, there must exist a superior class, having the means and 
opportunities of exercising a wise providence and a superior judgement. 
We know of instances enough in which such opportunities, through 
one mistaken sentiment or another, are abused, and of as many 
neglected warnings of the consequences, without going abroad for 
them. ‘That mere tricks of tenure, however, do not contain the 
panacea, Brittany can afford us one other example, in the fact that 
“tenant right” is almost universal throughout it, without producing 
the desired effects. 

With the exception of some portions of land at the gates of the 
towns and chateaux, either rented or let for half produce (a moitié), 
one only form of lease was and is still everywhere in use, viz., that 
which is designated the terminable lease (dail congéable), or lease 
at convenience (bail convenant). This is a lease of the land, gene- 
rally for nine years, for a rent payable partly in money and partly in 
produce, with a condition that the proprietor, at the expiration of the 
term, shall pay for ameliorations which may have been made, valued 
at the expense of the proprietor. This form of lease exists nowhere 
else in France, and its operation is still a subject of much controversy. 
Tenants under it are seldom changed ; but besides the mutual liberty 
to terminate it at the expiration of any three years, there is a grow- 
ing tendency to shorten the term of leases altogether. 

The sheep, both in flesh and wool, are among the worst in exist- 
ence, and the cattle of the interior are equally wretched, having no 
virtue but extreme hardiness, to enable them to subsist, however 
wretchedly, on their poor and scanty fare. It appears from the great 
number weighed at the abattoir of Quimper, that the net weight of 
the carcase of an ox varies there from 50 to 260 kilogrammes; of a 
cow, from 40 to 100; and of a sheep, from 10 to 18*. The great 
difference between the wretched cattle of the far west and those found 
in the neighbourhood of St. Pol and Morlaix (say the reporters) justi- 
fies no presumption of a difference of breed, because the oxen and cows 
belonging to the curés, in whatever part of the country, are always 
fine. The horses, like the oxen, are found to be better in the same 
eastern regions of better pasture ; and here is a great breeding of little, 
active, punchy, entire horses, chiefly for the diligence and artillery ser- 
vices, and some even for the cavalry, which have a deserved reputation 
for their activity and bottom. The number annually sent out of the 
country, chiefly as colts, is variously estimated at ten, twelve, or even 
fifteen thousand per annum. The feeding of pigs in the Cétes-du- 
Nord, chiefly for the provisioning cf the navy and those portions of the 
army in foreign service, is carried on very extensively. The chief 
export of horned cattle is to Guernsey and Jersey. The number of 
sheep in the country is not stated; that of cattle is given at onl 
334,000, although the number in 1812 was nearly 1,000,000. The 
same authority—the official statistics of agriculture—gives the number 
of hogs at 866,000, but the reporters believe it to be much larger. 

All the valuable produce of the country is raised by its popu- 
lation for others, and not for themselves. Not only the greater part 
of the flesh meat, but nearly the whole of the wheat, is exported; 

* The kilogramme isa little more than 25 English pounds, (2°606); 17 to 28 
kilogrammes is the weight of the sheep in gross. 
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being tle principal means of bringing some money into the country. 
The buckwheat, the potatoes, and some of the oats and barley, form 
the food of the inhabitants. In fine, man, the animals, and the land, 
all want amelioration in Brittany from their present lamentable condi- 
tion; and yet Brittany is not more in arrear of the rest of France, than 
France generally is behind the best cultivated parts of Europe. The 
yield of wheat is stated by these writers at 11 hectolitres per hectare, 
and in Belgium, England, and several countries of Germany, from 22 to 
23 hectolitres, or at least double. Fallow and bare land left to the weeds 
occupy in France one-third of the entire arable surface, while in those 
countries it occupies only one-eighth. Again, on any given space, the 
inhabitants in these better cultivated countries have three or even four 
times more cattle than the French. The former allow them to live only 
four years, and the latter eight, as beasts of draught. The former, there- 
fore, can take into consumption six or eight times more than the latter, 
at the same time that the cattle of the former cost them much less in keep, 
on produce obtained in a second crop off the corn lands, than those of 
the latter, grazed at great cost on high-priced natural meadows. 

The commercial industry of Brittany is almost wholly in agricul- 
tural produce, in grain, hemp, flax, cattle, horses, and less important 
articles, such as honey, bees’ wax, and butter. Abundance of salt is 
gathered on a part of its shores, near the mouth of the Loire. In the 
bay of Cancale is an oyster fishery, the produce of which has great 
reputation and a large sale; and in the bays of Douarnenez and Con- 
carneau, pichards are taken in prodigious quantities; some forty mil- 
lions per annum. Every year a certain number of ships are equipped 
and sent to the bank and coasts of Newfoundland from the ports of 
St. Brieuc, Binie, Portrieux, Paimpol, St. Malo, and even Nantes. 
Finally, with the flax and hemp grown within the province, are 
made both fine and coarse cloths, which command a considerable 
sale. This trade was formerly larger, but an obstinate adherence to 
old instruments and methods, and a positive rejection of better, has 
gradually reduced both spinners and weavers to the most abject 
misery, In competition with the improved processes and growing com- 
binations of capital and machinery in the world around them. 

According to M. Frederic Rouxel, one of the best informed persons 
engaged in this branch of industry, the 4,483 days’ labour into which 
the annual cultivation of an hectare of flax or hemp may, in the 
department of the Cotes-du-Nord, be divided, and the wages earned in 
them, might thus be distributed in the year 1838 :— 
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| 


eo seeoee J 


Spins at 0,09c. per 1000 week PEGE wemeTUaL 408 at 0,22 = 599,85 
(34 63506 Mawr de tte: Je eh SK aS 
= ( Winding, Warping, &¢............0.. LO4 ep wOnnen we fsck e.8es: at 0,50 = 82,00 
es CREED. WAPI UT ie as 05 doe tes Siac oes 143% | childrew .07..25.5, at 0,29 = 41,47 
= | Weaving, properly so called......,. 204 otannent Tech sar en |, at 1,00 = 287,00 
Dhesching 4... pestis, belies dela 2. QUES eens 55 aNads, ho. at: 0, 2564.50 
Getting up and dispatching _............ DS WON 2 Recta ats at, 0,75 = 102,75 





POLAR su arotriase atiecneess MEO OOS Sek ie ae 1681,57 


ALA DEE RT I SL DO ISN NOL CLL TEI LDLES LEE NNE TE RET TE EST TEI CI ETI LE STS TEE EESTI TB EOL CM CEST EILEEN TLE CLOTTED, 
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To these charges, which do not include the days’ work of women 
and children, given to weeding the flax from the time it is four or five 
inches above the ground, because the hemp commonly is not weeded at 
all, M. Rouxel adds the following :-— 


Charges—brought forward ....c.ccccceccsesseesseeseeesensereenecens 1,681,57 francs. 
Rent of a hectare of land fit for the cultivation of 
100 f. 
Hak OF WOM Fish. chisn ceo cate sate eotedaes on et este 


Half the price of the seed, that which is eee 5Y 326,60 45 
being worth the other half ........cssseseereeeees 

Profit of the cultivator or farmer ........cccsceeeeesenes 169 

Fuel and ashes for the bleaching ......c...s.cccseessensseasedeeccns ene 35,00 .% 


Total value of a manufactured crop of flax or hemp 
4 2;042,57 ys 
frota Giie WECtSYe ii. Midst aii iadan caeatteeeseinades 


Thus mere cultivation costs 27 per cent. of the whole value; pre- 


paratory processes, also usually performed by the farmer, 14 ; spinning 


29, weaving 20, bleaching 5, and getting up and dispatching 5. 

Hence it appears that each hectare of flax or hemp, if the whole 
were manufactured in the country, would represent 2,040 francs of 
income, of which 1,680, or four-fifths, are distributed in wages to poor 
families, whether to ordinary day-labourers, or to others for fillmg up 
their spare hours with the lighter occupations. According to M. 
Rouxel, these wages would be divided among 20 persons, of each sex 
and various ages, on the supposition that each worked 224 days in the 
year, or among only 15 if they worked 300 days. 

If we multiply this 1,680 francs of wages by the 34,900 hectares of 
flax and hemp found in the five departments of Brittany, according to 
the official statistics, we have a sum of 58,600,000 francs, annually 
dispensed by this branch of labour in the whole province; and that it 
employs, at 25 to 20 persons the acre, about 600,000 hands (520,000 
at the least) at the rate of nearly 100 frances per annum for each (97,65). 
Yet further, as this is a business which cannot be conducted without 
some capital, the localities in which flax and hemp are most grown 
(not those in which it is spun and woven,) are always better cultivated 
and richer in appearance than the others. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that all the flax and hemp grown in the country is not manu- 
factured in it, and that all its workpeople are not m the constant em- 
ployment which the above calculations suppose, but, on the contrary, 
that this employment is dispersed amongst an inordinate excess of 


hands, existing, especially the spinners and weavers, in the greatest 


misery. | 

Under flax there are 20,857 hectares; under hemp 14,560; making 
a total of 34,917; and the average produce of each hectare of flax after 
the removal of the rind, is from 2000 to 2500 kilogrammes of dry 
stalks. With the longest and coarsest hemp are made cordage for the 
marine; with the finer qualities, sail cloths, especially at Rennes, 
Landerneau, Fougéres, and Dinan. With hemp and flax united are 
made table linen, of which some part is sent into the interior of France. 
Other of the coarse cloths of this province go to clothe the marine and 
the country people, and furnish the hospitals and barracks. The earn- 
ings of the spinners and weavers, when in full employment, have already 
been stated at their full average. Among the weavers it is only the 
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sail-cloth makers whose daily wages are so much as 1 fr. 25 ¢., and 
sometimes even 1 fr. 50c. For the rest it is from 90 ¢. to 1 fr., which 
certain little expenses which they have to bear reduce to 60 or 65 cents, 
about 6d. per day, when in full work. At the price to which the first 
necessities have risen, even in Brittany (state the present reporters, ) 
and above all, salt and tobacco, wages so low are not the reward of 
labour, but mere alms. All the weavers with whom we have spoken 
state that they can no longer live by their trades, and their obvious 
misery bore witness to their truthfulness; and yet, when one knows 
that most of them spend 12 francs a-year, and some even double that 
sum, in tobacco, it is painful to think how many privations this one 
luxury costs them. 

There is likewise a dwindling woollen manufacture at Vitré, 
Fougéres, Josselyn, Malestroit, and “‘Ploermel, carried on by a few poor 
manufacturers; but all the wool is carded and spun by hand; all the 
looms are such as were made a hundred years ago, and the workmen 
to whom they belong are completely ignorant, ‘obstinate in their 
hereditary routine, without capital, without means of getting it, who 
are constantly complaining of their cendition, and will do nothing to 
amend it. The tanning of leather, however, ‘has of late years been an 
increasing and prosperous trade in this province, carried on with skill 
and energy, and giving a new value to its woods, 

What trade there is in the country is almost entirely on the coasts. 
Advancing into the interior it is rapidly lost; and every statistical 
evidence contributes to make more obvious its general weakness. The 
average number of persons patented for trades and professions in the 
eighty-four departments of France, exclusive of Paris and Corsica, is 
14,160, and the sums paid by them 291,750 francs. In the five 
departments of Brittany they are as follows :— 














Departments. No. Taxed, Payment in Francs, 
COCES ACO NOU Ginncctcrtsdesescrcescodsnacsasth,. 10,350 150,987 
PMMELS co TAG) BoD AI ee 10,611 237,769 
Meseb2V MAING a 5222.cectit tectscdodet ol vitins 13,078 235,509 
Leire=Tferienre sit. ccicdciscil asitedeons 13,503 479,387 
EOE DID Ri anseesisdeas2sdpden devas eapeoreeitcenon 9,625 166,975 
Mean of the above Five Departments 11,433 254,325 





The average amount paid by each department of France on the 
transport of merchandise by public carriages is 46,550 fr. But in the 
department of the Codtes-du-Nord it is only 10,619 fr., Finistére 
22,833 fr., and Morbihan 17,884 fr.; while in Ille-et-Vilaine it rises to 
52,495 fr., and in Loire-Inféricure to 112,689 fr., owing to the large 
towns in ‘them, through which runs a current of national industry. 
The payments for postage are, in like manner, inferior to the general 
average of France, notw ithstanding the great seaports; the average for 

each ‘department ‘of the kingdom being 292,750 fr., while that for 
the five Breton departments is only O74, 360 fr., while the depart- 
ment of Cotes du Nord pays only 176,311 fr., and that of Morbihan 
168,714 fr. 
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The population of Brittany is stated at different recent periods to 
have been as follows :— 


1 Oa G/L) ale dia dae 1,655,000 In P8261. (Aesop 2,522,500 
pl BA oA SE eee ke 2,276,000 59 Bods See acesivae whee 2,574,000 
5 OD « Pris eaaen .ahey 2,202,700 Ss SOO isn muita 2,620,800 
gp lS 2 Lao seanate.mosene 2,418,860 BA Wo) i orem ease 2,666,200 


This is exclusive of the fluctuating population; and although 
implicit faith is not to be placed in the recent censuses, yet we are 
constrained to believe that the population of Brittany has not quite 
kept pace with the general increase which has been observed in France 
since the commencement of the present century. The increase which 
has taken place has been chiefly in the towns. From 1801 to 1836, 
a term of thirty-five years, the increase was as follows (that of all 
France being 22 per cent., from 27,349,003 to 33,549,910) :— 

















































Population. Toten 
Departments. ‘ 
per Cent. 
1801. 1836. 

Doire-IALEriCULE ......c5-s2es0ssecadeossobonees 369,305 470,768 30 . 
Ministre te ee OR eee 439,046 546,955 25 
LheSEVilanie Ss 55th 488,846 547,249 22 
Cotes zdne Nord: sicecion. eee 504,303 605,563 20 
Morbihan......... sips eae Aeueie sh access SEN oh 401,215 449,743 42 
WOtAl at sccteeieeesncee: 2,202,715 2,620,279 19 


The increase in England and Wales is about 13 per cent. per 
annum. Nantes, Brest, and other of the towns have occasioned the 
great increase in some of the departments. ‘That which has made 
least progress in population is the one which is the most remote, and 
the most backward in every respect, 

Notwithstanding the enormous extent of waste lands, the inferior 
cultivation of the rest, and the unprosperous industry of the country 
generally, however, every department has a population in proportion to 
its surface greater than the average of all France, and in some depart- 
ments about one-third greater. The average number of inhabitants to 
each square league, according to the census of 1836, was, in all France, 
1,256; in all Brittany, 1,528 ; in the department of Cotes-du-Nord, 
1,781; Finistére, 1,623; Hle-et-Vilaine, 1,618; Loire-Inférieure, 1,364; 
Morbihan, 1,270. It is not merely on the coasts, where the country is 
comparatively rich and provisions abundant, that this large proportion 
of the population to the surface is found; it exists also in the centre of 
Brittany, in that centre so bare and so gloomy to contemplate. The 
maritime arrondissements have 1,708 inhabitants per square league, 
and those of the interior 1,287, which, though less, is superior to the 
average of all France. This fact existed before the revolution, when 
supposing, with M. Necker, that the population of Brittany was 
2,276,000 inhabitants, this would give 1,327 inhabitants per square 
league, when the average of all France was only 940, if its population 
be taken at 25,000,000, or 1,053 if taken at the higher estimate of 
28,000,000, as some writers contend that it ought to be. The follow- 
ing shows the distribution of the population by departments in 1836 ; 
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Departments. Hectares. Males, Females. Total. 
Leagues, 

Cétes-du-Nord ........ 340°25 672,096 291,500 314,100 605,600 
SE EIStEEE | ccccrtecncace Sal OL 666,705 269,400 277,600 547,000 
Ille-et-Vilaine ........ 338°52 668,697 260,300 286,900 547,200 
Loire-Inférieure .... 345°11 681,704 225,700 245,000 470,700 
Morbihiam <)24..d 354°19 699,641 216,800 232,900 449,700 
SOL Ke sis os oi 1715°58 3,388,843 | 1,263,700 | 1,356,500 2,620,200 


LE See eek Scene ee nee ae eet er a PE a eee 

This population was distributed among 1,439 communes, con- 
taining 540,000 houses; a number giving about 1,821 inhabitants to 
each commune, and 5 to each house. Six-sevenths of the whole 
population, however, lies in communes, 1,241 in number, which have 
less than 3000 inhabitants, and whose joint population is 1,617,300 
inhabitants, so scattered over the surface of the country that in all the 
five departments there are only 50 communes which have in them a 
place containing villages or towns of 1,500 inhabitants or more. There 
is nothing like this in any other department of France. 

Of the total number of 540,000 houses, no fewer than 400,000 have 
only two or three openings, that is, one or two besides the door. More 
than two-thirds of the population are dispersed through the fields, the 
remaining third occupies the towns, of which few have more than five 
or six thousand inhabitants. Two have more than 10,000 (Vannes and 
St. Brieux), one contains 19,000 (Lorient), another 30,000 (Brest), a 
third 35,000 (Rennes), and one has no fewer than 75,000 (Nantes). 

In the course of fifteen years, from 1820 to 1835 inclusive, there 
have been recorded in Brittany 1,267,140 births, 1,094,350 deaths, 
and 289,890 marriages; or, on the average of each year, 83,809 births, 
72,956 deaths, and 19,326 marriages. Dividing this time into three 
periods, the results are as follows :— 














1821-26, 1826-31. 1831-36. 
Mean Population ........ | 2,470,640 | 2,548,230 | 2,597,100 
One birth tois..A..i 29°86 30°24 30°68 
One. déath tO... 4.05..:. 38°08 30°12 33°68 
One marriage to............ 133°00 130°80 130°00 























1821-26. 1826-31. 1831-36. 
Mean Population ........ 31,160,400 | 32,214,080 | 33,055,060 | 
One, BirtitOc bsccarctees 32°06 32°98 33°90 
One death 0.5 cccdaccoaes. 40°72 39°50 38°60 
One marriage to............ 129-00 126°00 127°00 





Thus the deaths only present an increase which is not paralleled in 

France generally; but the succession of generations appears by every 

indication to be positively most rapid in Brittany. The proportion of 

births to each marriage, however, is seen to be 4°19 in Brittany, while 
VOL. KIIl. PART 11. 3 
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it is only 3°59 in the rest of the kingdom. In Finistére the number 
rises to 4:26, in Cdtes-du-Nord to 4°48, and in Morbihan to 4°51; but 
it descends in the region of the large towns, to 3°99 in Ille-et-Vilaine, 
and 3°72 in Loire-Inférieure, the manners of the country being here 
scarcely Breton, The number of illegitimate children in Britanny has 
averaged, during the 15 years, 2,782 per annum, or 1 to 30°12 of the total 
number of births, while in France generally it is 1 to 13°81. The 
maximum of births, deaths, and marriages to the population falls in 
Finistére, and the maximum of children to each marriage in Morbihan. 
In Finistére the births are 1 to 26°57 of the population annually, the 
deaths 1 to 31°866, and the marriages 1 to 116°9. This is one of the 
most Breton of all the departments of Britanny, and the results which 
it offers are very remarkable. 

From inquiries in a number of purely agricultural villages in the 
departments of Lower Brittany, it appeared from the evidence of 6,424 
marriages, that the average of first marriages for the men is 28 years 
and 4 months, and for the women 25 years and 11 months. Although 
there are few cases of young girls marrying under 21, the contrary is 
the case with the youths, owing, probably, to the laws of conscription, 
which would take them away at 20 years of age. Another unforeseen 
result from these inquiries was, the number of cases in which there was 
a great disproportion of age between the married, the woman being 
often 35, 40, or 45, while the husband was yet scarcely 30; for which 
difference the usual grosser motives were assigned. 

From the well-known works of MM. Mallet, Villermeé, and Giulio, 
and the census of England and Wales, a memorandum is then added 
of the ages of marriages in the following localities, for the purposes of 
comparison. 





Ages of Marriage. 











Localities. 
Men. Women. 
Yrs. Mths. Yrs. Mths. 
Geneva, first Marrraver 5G cifsss sacs -keessevood-secceewones 29. 26-7 <0 
Paris, do., during the last CentUry......icscscsoreess. 29 $8 24 9 
Lodéve, do., working classes ..........cscssecsensseeensecees 26-9 24 2 
Amiens, do., Gs |) Sas ecichonss oon Sapaeee 26 «63 25 3 
Mulhouse, GOi, "0. 0 i dkdeedicaiveem deers aes 28. .8 26. +40 
St. Marie aux Mines, first and second max ieee 07 0 25 6 
WOUIANE GLASSES jas vssaessnaunavycediomuatcuatenesiessndecune 
Tarare, do., Oi OPES, cet 30. -§ a7 6 
Canton de Vaud, do., whole Population ............ 30. 9 27 7 
England and Wales, do., Gat 3) ea ates 20 ee 25 3 
Continental Sardinia, do., ons feneeas DO. 2 Qe ale ced 








In all the latter cases the first and second marriages are undis- 
tinguished, and in most of the others the basis of observations is too 
limited; but these were the best indications available, although I now 
know of none, as regards the progress of population among the lower 
classes of the English town population, to compare with the results 
relating to a part of London, contained im a Report to the Statistical 


Society of London, printed in the eleventh volume of its Transactions, 
p- 222. 
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The Breton peasant holds to his hamlet, to the place of his birth, 
and, above all, to its notions, which, with him, lose nothing of their 
empire. The teeming population furnish numerous soldiers to the 
army and mariners to the fleet, the fatigues of which they support 
very well, but they are twitted on the shortness of their stature, which 
is said scarcely to exceed five feet (the French foot exceeding the 
English by about half an inch), although it varies from village to 
village, and is higher near the coast than in the interior. It is rendered 
quite certain by the records of the recruiting service tbat the mean 
stature of the Breton in military service is less than that of Frenchmen 
generally by about eleven millimetres, (or half an inch,) being 1 metre 
and 643 millimetres against 1 metre and 654 millimetres 5 lignes. 
The number of rejections for insufficiency of stature is also in consider- 
able excess, especially in the most Breton department of Finistére. 
Lhe Breton, then, is certainly small of stature, and yet taller men are 
fond scattered everywhere, but especially on the coasts, whence, how- 
ever, they are taken from the records of the army by the marine con- 
scription, The Bretons are hardy and obedient; for while, from 1825 
to 1838, out of every 1,000 recruits 667, on the average, have had 
exemptions on account of ill health, the proportion among the Bretons 
was only 375; and again, while the average number of those who 
prove refractory to the conscription is, on the average, 104 or 105 for 
each department, the number of Bretons is only 72. 

The total of the taxation paid by the five departments of Brittany 
in the year 1841 was as follows :— 

Direct Taxes. 











Charges. Francs. 

Tend Ce Sak. SA Sate a Sit A 13,535,674 
PORHOUMCLS® i858. TRON A EN 3,389,556 
Doors and Windows «..isciccisscasiesicanss eases 1,319,076 
ee ee ee; ee ea er ae, cee ey « 1,662,528 
Premier AvertisSement ...........ccc:cssvsersssseseees 42,245 
ERE SEL Vine satrguvsaen tt tedaontud ons nqxcetiannetieanssunienssth 7,364,563 
Cree ete ee en oem nip tt acstitintt: oeitbeenents 126,274 
WhortBaBes ..rtiigsc si. kittests sates aan sesseetea thts 02,852 
HAMS sia. Wien Hank abet dba 1,216,491 
Domanis, Ai. vacua Bal deci wereuadenn 216,036 
Pines aud Other protitss.y:..:s5.c.0004 ciesraessovees 260,122 

TO awtacx conte) Mare wove 29,185,085 

Indirect Taxes. 
Duties on Wine, Cider, and Perry ............ 6,477,028 
POE Oke PCED ta iionaesicaae served oanncdaiiscutoapsiae a 62,336 
Skin 2 5,3 RR Ni iT ce A Ee A Be, er 10,594,412 
Transport by public conveyance ..........04. 267,928 
Sl ee Peer: fe ee See eee eee Ty Ps 10,127,404 
OSE CHUCE Alvan. eas tactile ertil dewsitbitteec cB 1,613,770 
a US-Of) CKS OOCEF OIG? « sesecee de chia sos uagacevadens oso’ S22aL 1G 
J HORE) Re eae MP Ree aNd aa aE aa Pre Mer 258,236 
NESE VCE GEE AEV CSG oo feos ons he ae nietavcesnins 145,109 
Other Miscellaneous Profits, from a 11,761,395 
WOUES, HISMETIOS, CCCs. cles Ses castisescteesnsonves 
PEGGLE satcuceli et oe Ce iin 41,680,584 
Grand: Potal ‘aciciaswrenn 70,825,769 


LQ 
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This gives an average of about 264 francs, or 1/. 1s. per head per 
annum in comparison with about 2/. per head per annum borne by the 
inhabitants of the British Islands; and relatively to their means, the 
former isa far heavier burthen. 

The proportion of the above total paid by each of the five depart- 
ments is as follows :— 


~ 





Departments. Francs, 
OOS EME NOLO. buick insesnacecveaussantgan cede roeen calgate 10,571,127 
PPaEGEC LO Bait 5p hss ieas babi dapmreelekeweeegacents 12,826,698 
Hike set SV il aie “Lisi. h.isceninsaie pees ereee ees 12,902,313 
Loire-Inférieure............... Seta ae Nc emit 25,570,912 
DVEOT LLOYD 15 < odin cused oah eseaiaRuseniovder sdeeenwmsietenet 8,944,719 
TOI, sath Meee ide ect amore 70,815,769* 


Thus poor and thus burthened, what, ask our authorities, are the 
superior advantages in his native country which so strongly attach the 
Breton to it; for his lot is too often poverty and misery—and that 
misery extreme? It was expressly noticed by Necker in 1784, and 
sixty years later we now equally find it. There is a commune in 
Brittany, for instance, where it is reckoned that there are six thousand 
beggars out of eight thousand inhabitants, and in the town of Vitré, 
with eight thousand inhabitants, scarcely six thousand have any means 
of subsistence f. 

To form any idea of his destitution, one must enter into the abode of 
a Breton peasant of the poorest class, into his crumbling hut, whose roof 
descends to the ground, its interior blackened by the continual smoke of 
the heath and rushes, the only fuel of his hearth. It is in this miser- 
able hut, into which the light penetrates only through the door, and is 
extinguished the moment that it is shut, that he and his family live, half 
naked, possessing for their entire furniture only a bad table, a bench, an 
iron pot, and a few wooden and earthen utensils, with no bed but a sort 
of box, where he sleeps, without bed-clothing, on a mattrass stuffed with 
oaten chaff instead of wool, while in another corner of this melancholy 
habitation lies, on a little litter, the lean and sorry cow, (lucky indeed 
if he possess one,) which supports his children and himself with its 
milk +. Such is his condition, and he accepts it without murmuring 
against Providence or envying his richer neighbour. It is even 
touching to hear him say, ‘“‘ My parents were wretched, and I am like 
them—it is our condition to be poor.” His resignation is so entire, so 
complete, that the calm of his features and the serenity of his expres- 
sion is untouched, and makes one almost doubt whether he would con- 
sent to change his black bread and oaten porridge for bread less coarse 
and more palatable food even if it were offered him. ‘‘ He neither runs 
after fortune nor waits upon her. This is the only popular superstition 
from which he isexempt. The black bread of every day, the drunken- 
ness of the Sunday, and a straw bed on which to die about sixty years 


* Compte definitif des recettes, 1841, pp. 38, 84, 139, 198, 199, 244, 271. 

+ Procés-Verbal des Deliberations du Conseil-Général des Cétes-du-Nord, pour 
1840, p..115: 

+ In many cabins this animal is separated from the rest by a partition, with an 
opening in it, through which it feeds out of a trough, its head being thus in the 
chamber while its body is in the stable. 
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of age—this is his existence and his future, and he accepts it as 
definitive. He thus treats his misery as an hereditary and incurable 
malady *.” 

Beside him, his neighbour, better off, if Heaven grant abundance 
to his fields, 2. e of the buckwheat on which he lives, and of the 
apples from which he makes his favourite drink, is content with his lot, 
and desires no better. Flesh meat once or twice a week, articles of 
fnrniture a little less broken, woollen instead of linen clothing, shoes 
instead of sabots, are the only difference between them. 

This identity in all his habits, of the Breton of the present day with 
the Breton of all antiquity, appears to arise from the nature of the soil, 
the sea which surrounds him, the mountains which separate him from 
the neighbouring populations and leave but few passages by which he 
can be approached, but above all, from the language, which he compre- 
hends, but which nobody else does, and which, therefore, prevents all 
intercourse with him, at the same time that he uses it as a sort of 
touchstone by which to tell who it is that approaches him. When he 
does not hear it from your mouth, you are to him a foreigner. “ This 
is not one of our people,” says he to himself, and he immediately 
becomes fearful and suspicious; he shrinks, he is reserved—he even 
withdraws altogether. But speak his darling idiom, he greets you, he 
does anything to oblige you that he can. Strange destiny, which has 
determined that in both the countries which it has given to him, in 
France as in England, the Breton should remain separate from all other 
people. 

Isolation preserves manners, character, and institutions, but it also 
cherishes ignorance. Under the Republic there were, in all the depart- 
ment of the Cotes-du-Nord, scarcely fifteen elementary schools; and the 
number appears to have remained nearly unaltered during the Empire 
and under the Restoration, if we may rely on the Annuaire of the De- 
partment for 1836. The sacristans, beadles, and good sisters were the 
sole teachers of the country population. It is not, therefore, without 
reason that M. le Baron Charles Dupin, endeavouring twenty years ago, 
to indicate upon a map of France, by different shades the different 
degrees of instruction prevailing among the people of different districts, 
spread over a part of Britanny his darkest tints; or that M. Guerny, 
reproducing the same map some time afterwards, reckoned only 1 
scholar for every 96 inhabitants in the arrondissement of the Academy 
of Rennes, while the proportion was | in 11 in those of the Academies 
of Amiens, Besangon, and Nancy. 

By the criminal justice returns, published annually by that depart- 
ment of the government, one is induced to believe that instruction has 
made no progress in Britanny since the date of the works now cited ; 
for, according to them, in the five years 1826-40, of 5,025 tried before 
the court of assizes of the five departments of Brittany, 2,375, or 78 
per cent., knew nothing of either writing or readingt; and in his 
reports to the King, the Minister of Justice states, that four of these, 
viz., Cotes-du-Nord, Finistére, Morbiban, and Ille-et-Vilaine, are 
among the number of the six departments of France in which four- 


* M. Emile Souvestre, himself a Breton, Revue des deux Mondes, 4e serie, t. iy., 
p. 403, 1835. 
7 i. 20. 
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fifths and more of the accused are unable either to read or write*. 
Nevertheless, we are bound to add, that since the law of 1833, the 
primary schools are become more numerous in Britanny, and that some 
progress of instruction in the rural districts has been the consequence ; 
thanks, above all, to the contest recently raised between these schools 
and those conducted by the ‘“ Fréres de la Doctrine,” as well as the 
disciples of M. Joseph Lamennais, known by the name of ‘“ Petits 
Fréres,” It is easy to understand that among a people in whose eyes 
the ecclesiastical character has lost none of its influence, this contest is 
not always likely to terminate in favour of the masters derived from 
the Normal Schools; and the preference for the “ Freres des Ecoles 
Chrétiennes” would have been yet more marked, if, like those of 
M. de Lamennais, each of them had been able to establish himself 
singly in a commune; but their statutes, which require that there 
shall never be less than three of them to conduct the same school, 
impose a burden too heavy for the numerous villages too poor to 
support them. 

The Breton, ignorant and simple, is therefore superstitious; he 
believes in fairies, in black and shaggy demon dwarfs, who delight 
only in doing mischief, in sorcerers, and ghosts, It is in the evening 
watches that frightful stories concerning these are usually retailed, 
narrators as well as listeners trembling at the recital. They are found 
equally on the coasts and in the interior, and each canton, each village, 
has its own. Some glimpse of a purer light offers at the close of the 
week, an equally characteristic spectacle. In the villages, on Sundays, 
as well as on feast days, when the bell rings for mass, out pours a long 
procession of inhabitants, wending towards the church ; almost invari- 
ably its dimensions are too small for so great a crowd; part remain 
outside; motionless, kneeling on the earth, a chaplet in hand, the men 
on one side, the women on the other, all pray in profound abstraction. 
Here surely is a true piety and a sincere faith. 

In his very air, and step, and countenance, the Breton has something 
calm and grave; his songs are without melody, and his dance without 
yivacity; always the same; a long chain of men and women holding 
each other by the hand, alternately extended and folded; it is without 
grace and without lightness, like the instrument which accompanies it, 
a species of bagpipe, monotonous and drawling. 

His love of money is extreme. If he is obliged to make a payment, 
he delays as long as possible the period assigned; the sum—he has 
forgotten it—he must be reminded of it, then he endeavours to get 
still some deduction; at last he determines to pay, but it is piece by 
piece, and in the worst money that he can find. On the contrary, 
does he receive a crown, he hastens to change it for copper money, of 
which he gets a much larger quantity, or perhaps he hides it with 
others which he is hoarding. At the time when the six-livre pieces 
and the louis were become rare enough to be withdrawn from circula- 
tion without inconvenience, a term was fixed beyond which they 
would no longer be current. It was astonishing the enormous quanti- 
ties of these pieces which then suddenly arrived at the mints; there 
were several millions of them, and these millions came almost wholly 
from Brittany. “This inclination to save,” says M. Souvestre, ‘‘ is 


* Rapports de, 1835, p. 8; 1836, p. 7; 1838, p. 11. 
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perhaps the most conspicuous trait in the Breton character. It is the 
penuriousness of a people more pertinacious than enterprising*.” 

The poorer classes show an ardent desire for fermented liquors ; 
and as in Britanny there is little civilization and much poverty, there 
is also amongst its inhabitants an irresistible taste for drinking and 
getting drunk. The voice of employers, the exhortations of priests, 
the excessive amount of the duties, nothing has succeeded in over- 
coming this degrading vice, which many women share with the men. 
On the other hand, the frankness of the Breton, and his proverbial 
tenacity of purpose, are sufficiently well known; nor is his bravery less 
so. In the army, he is a courageous and docile ‘soldier, and at sea a no 
less intrepid sailor. In the higher ranks, education and society add to 
these natural qualities their knowledge and grace, and both give to a 
mind already proud and susceptible, yet more of delicacy and eleva- 
tion, and to a spirit quick and original, yet firm and serious, still more 
of power and character. 

Our report (conclude our authors) will thus have informed the 
Academy to what point the art of cultivating the earth, the methods 
which it teaches, and the instruments which it employs, are yet 
unknown in this part of France; how, in its manufactures, the repug- 
nance to all employment of a new invention or a better process, 
is strong, decided, and insurmountable; and how, as a necessary 
result, follows the bad tillage of the land, the defectiveness of its pro- 
duce, ‘and the languishing state, we had almost said the ruin, of the 
two only extensive branches of industry which the province possesses. 
An instinct of habit seems to render the whole existence of the Breton 
a life of recollections and traditions. The roof which shelters him, is 
that which sheltered his forefathers; the pieces of furniture around 
him were theirs, and they are never replaced by others until they fall 
worm-eaten to pieces, destroyed by time. The field which he culti- 
vates is worked just in the same manner that his father worked it, and 
he did precisely as his had done before him. 

We may now ask what will be, for the Breton, the consequences of 
the new state of things which is rapidly advancing upon him? If, to 
the present time, sheltered by his mountains, he has been in some 
degree able to escape the movement around him, yet his isolation 
cannot last long; already new roads traverse in several directions the 
rampart which has protected him, and civilization gains some new 
ground each day, advancing from the shores to the interior, and driving 
into a narrower and yet narrower space the manners, the language, 
and even the costume, of the ancient Armorica. 


* Revue des deux Mondes, t. ix., 4e serie, p. 59, an. 1837. 
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On the Fluctuations of the Annual Supply and Average Price of Corn, 
in France, during the last Seventy Years, considered with particular 
reference to the political periods of 1792, 1814, 1830, and 1848. By 
J.T. Danson. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, at Birmingham, 
. in September, 1849. ] 


TueEreE is an idea, the origin of which does not seem to lie within the 
range of history, but which is proverbial in many languages, and has 
been expressly sanctioned by the authority of almost every great 
writer on the policy of nations, that mankind are first and most 
powerfully affected, in their social and political affairs, by the degree 
of ease with which they obtain their food. Hitherto, the soundness of 
this idea seems to have been rather taken for granted than proved. 
And, assuming its soundness, it does not appear to have been yet 
turned to any practical use commensurate with its importance. The 
purpose of the following paper is to submit it to a statistical test, by, 
developing, in its broader features, the apparent operation of the price 
of food on the political history of France, from a date anterior to the 
Revolution of 1789, down to the present time. 

The table next following, (marked A,) the materials of which are 
derived from the official accounts published by the French Govern- 
ment, exhibits the annual average price of wheat in France, from 1778 
to 1847, inclusive, with the exception of three years (1794 to 1796, 
inclusive), for which no official accounts exist. The division of the 
table into four parts has reference to as many historical events, of con- 
siderable importance, which divide the seventy years into four nearly 
equal portions. 

Before using this table, which contains only the prices of wheat, 
as a part of the basis of a train of reasoning having reference to the 
prices of corn, generally, in France, it is obviously necessary to show 
how far it may justly be so used. It is commonly assumed, and with 
apparent justice, that, for ordinary purposes, the current price of the 
article which enters most generally and largely into the customary 
food of a people, may be safely taken to indicate the current cost of 
their food generally: as, for instance, that if wheat be dear in Eng- 
land, food, generally, will be dear. If the inference be confined to 
the prices of grain, it seems not to be liable to any serious objection, 
provided the particular grain, the price of which is taken to indicate 
the prices of the rest, be, as wheat is in England, that which is used to 
the greatest extent, and is also that for which, in common use, other 
descriptions of grain may most readily be substituted in case of need. 
I proceed, then, first, to state the grounds on which I have assumed 
that the variations occurring in the price of wheat in France, may, for 
the purpose in view, be accepted as marking the variations in the prices 
of the grain food of the people generally. These grounds also include 
evidence whence may be inferred the degree of importance to be at- 
tached to variations in the price of grain food, as indicating corre- 
sponding variations in the cost of the entire food of the people. 
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TABLE A. 
France.—Prices of Wheat. 1778-1847. 
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Archives Statistiques du Ministére des Travaux Publics, &c., 1837, pp. 6—35. 
Annuaire de Economie Politique et de la Statistique, pour 1848, pp. 179, 180. 
Dict. du Commerce. 

The prices here stated are those of the astronomical year, and may, therefore, 
when reference is had to the supply, be taken to include about thirty-five weeks’ 
sale of the produce of one harvest (that of the preceding year), and about seventeen 
weeks’ of the harvest of the year against which the price is stated. 





By the French official accounts, it appears, (1) that the quantity 
of grain of all kinds, annually consumed in France, of late years, has 
been such that, were it equally divided, it would give nearly 3 hecto- 
litres, or about 1 English quarter, to each inhabitant ; and, (2) that 
more than half of the whole quantity consists of wheat*, But it also 
appears that both the quantity of grain annually consumed, per head, 


* The following summary of averages is extracted from the official accounts :— 
Consommations, divisées par le nombre d’ habitants. 


PROMI CHG atid. A AY Sata 1°72 Hectolitres. 
DREGE AM rey ce IE afar Zc so Se Sos pao oncaies 0°34 3 
Seigle te lesictolnsera ciel feie(e vistclelelbralotcie aeiclsrdl cases insta stsielelsiererainsleisiaes 0°67 39 
Orge, avoine, mais, sarrasin, chataignes 0°27 Br 
GUNES AO-GEEVE: o) sos. eeerias Sreclodisatcoees 2°35 > 
Legumes sees 0a Hatten Aik a. 0°09 


Statistique de la France, joe iv., p. 6890. 
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and the proportion in which the grain so consumed consists of wheat, 
varies considerably in different parts of the country. 

First, as to the gross quantity of grain consumed: the average, per 
head, for all France (continental) is, as before stated, about 3 hecto- 
litres*, There is no department, the average for which falls much 
below this amount; but there are a few in which the consumption of 
grain, per head, ranges from 34 to nearly 42 hectolitres. It is apparent 
that, generally, the departments in the north and north-east of France 
consume most grain. | 

The departments in which the average quantity of grain consumed, 


per head, is said to be greatest, are : 
Hectolitres, per head, 


SOMIICbts< «cscs cdkvead bectooectamnsacsQsapncsessavaanene 4°25 
Oia gS cavaggdeessophdestouszeanmees 3°76 
Sete sek ISO «Aa sfaesscees pppoe sodpsheossssgrapgan 3°68 
A ae ay ae oper emeee Caper area ys 3°65 
iP e: B.Sc: Meer re eye Perle Seer ee 4°45 
Viidvenet sl i126 5 jcc bacieootentosedesessos oo 005ecee 4°43 


Total population in 1846—2,444,192. 


And the departments in which the average quantity of grain con- 


sumed, per head, is said to be least, are : 
Hectolitres, per head, 


DCE Fac cscs Gacbcncads «1b Base names cect sssanes 2°53 
Aah Resco ah ace cmer nent dad we tonto s0sugen aia 2°69 
Phaate-EOire: chicascyecscte-sngesdonenae see ab ey cee 2°46 
| Tye Cee eR COME RUE I a yh trac enee <r 2°45 
WA DROP thir ti ads aa uisseass hogy ai semmecnemmee ae eens 2°62 
Pyrénées Orientales .........csserereeserees 2°52 


Total population in 1846—1,794,226. 


It will be observed that the first group is made up of four depart- 
ments (Somme, Oise, Eure, and Seine-et-Oise,) which lie together, in 
the extreme north of France ; and of two interior departments, (Loire- 
et-Cher and Indre-et-Loire) south-west of, and at no great distance 
from Paris. The four departments first named have more, and the two 
last named have considerably less, than the average density of popu- 
lation for the whole countryT. 

The second group consists of five departments (Lozére, Ardéche, 
Haute-Loire, Loire, and Allier) lying together in the southern centre of 
France, and of one at the extreme south of France, bordering on the 
Mediterranean. Ardéche and Loire have a population above the 
average density; and the rest have a population below that average. 

Secondly, as to the quantity of wheat consumed: the average, per 
head, for all France, (continental, ) is stated to be 1°72 hectolitres, which 
is equivalent to about 44 English bushels. Here, however, the varia- 
tion from the common average, in particular localities, is much greater 
than is observed as to the consumption of grain, generally. In some 
departments, the annual consumption, per head, does not exceed a 


* This average includes chesnuts (chataignes), where these are commonly con- 
sumed as part of the food of the people. The accounts relied upon do not afford 
the means of excluding this part of the total; but they do afford evidence that it is 
not of sufficient importance to disturb materially the general result. 

+ Annuaire pour l’an 1849, publié par le Bureau des Longitudes, pp. 192—194. 
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quarter of a hectolitre, (less than two-thirds of a bushel,) while in 
others it reaches 3 hectolitres, and so exceeds an English quarter, per 
head. But the consumption of wheat, as a principal article of food, 
does not appear to be confined to any particular section of the country ; 
the departments in which the annual consumption, per head, is stated 
to be greatest, being distributed, with much regularity, over its entire 
surface. Thus the ten departments in which the quantity of wheat 
consumed, per head, appears to be greatest, are :— 


Hectolitres, per head. 


DOHC STIMCTIOUEC. wo ccsapg crf wstes aurea rcsanenss 2°54 
COC EE SED ead BN Rie Se a eli ee 2°89 
Bete etsOSS AY kA. tos meetin saciasntos 2°53 (lowest.) 
ieee 5 22a. Sandel «aed Shad hansen indie 2°75 
Tne reet= L@ire § os. char eh bcisdekeet ecu 2°61 
TP OesCE CO GLOMS, cies vans haacccaneaseninemgadanien 2°84 
ETO ISAS Se, RULER: MUARER PGS SL Pa De 
OUCHES- Ck = EVNONE © so, .sdscect. clas crcdnsdacntoess 2°86 
ss Ng Sg RAE I LAURIER 3°07 (highest.) 
WarnceriGrar Quine 50.85. deckecsatecscotew kucess 3°06 


Total population in 1846—5,076,945. 


The six departments first named have more, and the four last 
named have less, than the average density of population for all France. 
The departments in which the wheat consumed, per head, appears 


to be least, are :— 
Hectolitres, per head, 


Cobesxdts NOnd 4.6 .iiiosiosdvehvotlecices EHS: 0°82 
DeiBhORE Vins. fsa hc tpl ladacee le BS os 0°45 
A UGSAGT LS) TEN aOR ERS 0 ANE RORR Se, Sine ae ee 0°25 
EEC Te ee ne Sir Ee inet ate Nerear eieaee 0°54 
Brie SOWIE. Siang sctacsviex oh eosst espera. 0-84 (highest.) 
RET AR eo 2 eae 2 as EN a) ae ee ae SE 0:26 
DE SCE) I ae Ine IP AE Rae 0-18 (lowest.) 
Pe ORV SG fiat ctl Lianecdeedins Sain Sos 0°21 
sy a OU ORGS RE PSTN APOE Be 2 Oe 0°46 
1 Pr eae oe RPE Aa EE COME AA 0°31 


Total population in 1846—4,145,095. 


Six of these departments (Morbihan, Finistére, Cotes-du-Nord, 
Puy-de-Dome, Loire, and Ardeche,) have more, and the remaining four 
have less, than the average density of population for all France. 

It appears, then, 

1. That there are few of the departments of France in which the 
average consumption of grain, of all kinds, per head, per annum, 
falls short of an imperial quarter ; 

2. That considerably more than half (by measure) of all the grain 
food consumed in France, consists of wheat; and 

3. That though the consumption of wheat, as a large proportion of 

_ the food of the people, is confined to particular localties, these 
localities are so distributed, that whatever changes materially 
affect them, may be safely assumed to affect, more or less, the 
whole country, by the inevitable substitution of cheap grain for 
dear, whenever any considerable difference of supply may occur, 
in the same season, between grain of different kinds. 
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Now to return to Table A:—the first period in the table includes 
the prices of sixteen consecutive years, from 1778 to 1798, inclusive. 
If the first ten years be regarded separately, it will be seen that the 
lowest annual average in that period was 12f. 62c. per hectol. (in 
1780); and that the highest was 15f. 35c. (in 1784.) The general 
average for these ten years was 14f. 33c. 

The last six years present a remarkable contrast. Their common 
average was 21f. 8lc., an advance of more than 50 per cent. upon the 
average of the preceding ten years ; and the annual range of fluctuation 
was enormously greater. The price of 1789 was more than 50 per 
cent. above that of 1787*; and the price of 1793 was considerably 
more than 100 per cent. above that of 1791. It is, however, to be 
observed that the official returns do not extend beyond the Ist of July, 
1793+, and so include only half of that year. The harvest of 1793 
brought relief ; and it appears from the police records of Paris, that in 
the month of August, in that year, wheat was valued at 26f. 66c. It 
is probable, therefore, that a complete average for 1793 would have 
been lower than that stated in the table, though not so much lower 
as to alter the general character of the fluctuation described. 

Before leaving this period of sixteen years, (1778-1793,) it seems 
necessary to observe that the first part of it—embracing the ten years 
ending with 1787,—is distinguished in a remarkable manner, as to the 
general range of the prices of corn, from every subsequent period of a 
similar length. To go back to any date anterior to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, would be to take average prices upon which, pro- 
bably, very little dependence can be safely placed for a comparative 
purpose, on account both of the deficiency of the methods by which 
they were obtained, and of the great variety of prices prevalent, even 
in neighbouring provinces, while the means of communication were so 
defective, that the cost of carriage increased the price of corn by 
100 per cent. within no great distance. But the common average price 
of wheat for the ten years from 1766 to 1775, inclusive, was 18f. 66%. 
I have just stated that the average of the ten years 1778-87, was only 
14f. 33c., or less by upwards of 20 per cent. And if the average of 
any subsequent period of ten or more than ten years, be taken, at any 
date down to the present time, it will be found to range very little 
above or below 20f. per hectolitre. Indeed the fixity of the average 
for any long period since 1790, has been repeatedly noticed by French 
writers. In an article by M. H. Passy, in the current number of the 
Political “ Annuaire,” it is illustrated by the statement of five decennial 
averages, as follows : 


* In the month of June, 1789, just before the destruction of the Bastille 
(14 July), the price of wheat, at Paris, reached 29 f. 32 c.—Rapport du 3 Novembre, 
1848, par M. de Cambray. 

+ Grain ceased to be sold under official inspection after the Ist of July, 1793, 
until the 30th of August, 17955; and from the latter date till the 20th of May, 1796, 
the price was taken in assignats, and was not regularly taken in specie till near the 
end of 1796. From 1793 to 1797, therefore, there is, necessarily, a blank in the 
tables. —Annuaire de l’Economie Politique, pour 1849, p. 337. 

_ t Rapport du 3 Novembre, 1848, adressé au Préfet de la Seine, par M. de 
Cambray. : 
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De 1797 A 1807, le prix a été, par hectolitre, 20 fr. 20c. 


1807 a 1817 ” 3 21, «84 
1817 a 1827 . Eo 1-69 
1827 a 1837 ” ” 19° 0S 
1837 a 1847 ” ” 20 095 


And the less regular division of periods adopted in the present 
paper presents still more conclusive evidence that, since the first revo- 
lution, the general price of corn in France has ranged higher, by at 
least 30 per cent., than it did in the ten years immediately preceding 
that event. As thus:— 


Prom E778 L787 ii... 400 10 years. ............ 14 fr. 33 ¢. 
EZBBItO: EPO Ss cede 0 YOARSy cece sheen Zee t 
EASA to.4814 2h nds BS Wears cca .1 20 ~=68 
EBV. 40 BESO sescscass EG. VOAUS no. chs. ZO. Do 
PSSE. to, $847% acca TPs YeOES: dexrcswsaiee 20. .-54 


Tt seems, therefore, requisite to a due appreciation of the social and 
political effect of the prices of 1788-93 (whatever this may have been) 
to observe that, though the common average of these prices was but 
little above the average since common in France, it was very much 
above that previously prevalent; and that the transition, begun by the 
deficient harvest of 1788, was from prices at once low and uniform to 
prices unusually high and unusually changeable. 

II. The second period includes the prices of eighteen years. The 
lowest annual price is that of 1809, (15f. 17c.) and the highest that of 
1812, (84f. 34c.) The average of the entire period, is 20f. 68c.; and 
the range of fluctuation more than 120 per cent. upon the lowest. 
annual price. 

But if we take the twelve years from 1803 to 1814 inclusive, we 
find they divide themselves into two distinct periods: into eight years. 
of moderate or low prices, without any considerable fluctuation, fol- 
lowed by four years of prices both high and changeable. Thus: the 
common average of the eight years from 1803 to 1810, inclusive, was 
18f. 60c., the highest annual price in the same period being 20f. 18c. 
and the lowest, 15f. 17c.. The common average of the three years 
1811-12-13, was 27f. 66c., an advance of more than 50 per cent. 
upon the average of the preceding eight years; and the whole rise of 
price, in three years, from 1809 to 1812, was from 15f. to 34f., while 
_the fall of price in the two next years, from 1812 to 1814, was from. 
34f. to less than 18f. The distress these changes, effected within the 
short period of five years, were calculated to inflict upon the people 
of France, both as producers and consumers, is obvious. 

III. The third period embraces sixteen years: from 1815 to 1830, 
inclusive. This period, it will be observed, has a striking resemblance 
to the one preceding. It has, at the commencement, three consecutive 
years of high prices. ‘The years 1816-17-18, may be compared with 
1800-1801-1802. Then came nine years (1819 to 1827) of moderate 
or low prices, without any considerable fluctuation, and with the 
lowest prices in the last years. This period coincides, nearly, in cha- 
racter, (and thence in its probable effect upon the condition of the 
people) with the eight years before noticed, from 1803 to 1810. And 
finally, there are three years of high prices (1828-9-80) similar to 
1811-12-13 in the former period. 
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One slight difference there is; and it is worthy of notice. The high 
prices of 1811-12-13 were higher and less uniform, and so, apparently, 
more likely to produce distress, than those of 1828-9-30. But #n the 
other hand, it will be observed that the average range of prices in the 
years preceding 1811-12-18, and with which the prices of those years 
would be compared, was also higher; and experience seems to warrant 
the inference that it is the relative, rather than the absolute, elevation 
of price that makes itself felt on such occasions. I have also to add, 
that the price of bread was actually higher in Paris in the later than 
in the earlier of these two periods of scarcity. According to the police 
record* of the official price of bread in Paris, it reached a maximum of 
90 cents. for the loaf of two kilogrammes, in April 1812. It again 
reached the same maximum in April 1818. And this appears to have 
been the utmost effect of the scarcity of that time upon the price of 
bread in the metropolis. But in December, 1828, the price of the 
loaf of the same size, reached 974c.; and in June, 1829, it was If. 5c. 
or 5c. higher than it had been at any period since 1800, even during 
the scarcity of 1817-18t. The difference, then, between the high 
prices of 1811-12-18, and those of 1828-9-30, by which the latter 
would appear to have been more tolerable in effect, may be set down 
as rather apparent than real. 

IV. The fourth period includes the seventeen years from 1831 to 
1847, inclusive. In it, the course of prices, it will be seen, differs but 
little from that so uniformly repeated in the three preceding periods. 
Like the second and third periods, it had high prices at its commence- 
ment in 1831 and 1832. There were then four years of low, and two 
of moderate prices, followed by a return of prices exceeding, but not 
much exceeding, the average of 20f. for two years, in 1839 and 1840. 
Afterwards came five years of moderate prices, with little fluctuation; 
and, finally, two years of prices higher than had been known since 
1817-18. In truth, this period resembles those preceding very closely. 
It had first two years of high prices, then thirteen consecutive years, 
of which only one (1839) had an average materially exceeding 20f., 
(it was 22f. 49c.) and it ended with two years of prices higher than 
had been known in France for 30 years. 

Without the slightest exception, all these four periods ended with two 
or three years of unusually high prices, following five or sia consecutive 
years, at least, in which prices were low or moderate. 


EXPLANATIONS OF DIAGRAMS ANNEXED—Nos. 1 & 2. 


No. 1.—The vertical lines represent the successive years referred to 
in Table A, from 1778 to 1848, inclusive. The horizontal lines repre- 
sent franes, in the price of each year. The dotted line, H EB, marks the 
uniform level of 20 franes per hectolitre of wheat, this being, as before 
stated, very nearly the common average of any considerable number of 
years since 1789 ; and the strong waved line, crossing this, indicates the 
variations of the annual price, above and below the average, as given i 


* Ta Collection Officielle des Ordonnances de Police de 1800 a 1844, printed in 
1846. Annuaire de l’Economie Politique, pour 1846, p. 280. 

t+ And here it will be remembered that scarcity in Paris is scarcity at the peculiar 
centre of French political movement. \ 
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Table A. The spaces marked A, B, C, D, correspond with the four 
periods for which the prices are separately y stated in that table. 

No. 2—IJs a sketch of France, in its present limits. The dotted lines 
show the division of the country adopted in the tariff to regulate the levy 
of four different rates of duty on the importation of corn. The spaces 
marked A indicate the locality of the ten departments in which the most 
wheat per head is consumed; and those marked B, the ten in which the 
least is consumed. 


I now invite your attention to another series of tables, relating to 
the same four periods of years. 

They exhibit the quantities of grain, flour, and meal, of every 
description, of foreign production, imported into France, and there 
taken into consumption, in each year; and also the quantities of 
French produce, of the same description, exported in each year ; with 
the annual eacess of such imports or exports, as the case may be. The 
purpose of these tables is to show, with as much distinctness as the 
subject admits of, to what extent in each year the French people 
either consumed foreign grain, to make up a deficiency of the home 
growth, or sent a surplus of their produce abroad. (See the next page.) 

To simplify the statement, all the various descriptions of cereal 
produce, enumerated in the official accounts, have been reduced to a 
common measure of weight—the metrical quintal. 

The manner in which the conversion was effected, for the last ten 
years, is stated at the foot of the page*. 

For the preceding sixty years, I have used the results of a similar 
computation, made in 1838, by an eminent French statist, (M. Millot,) 
for another purpose. 

I. Here the first period begins with a year in which the home supply 
was deficient. The French statists estimate the average consumption 
of grain in that country, by weight, during the last sixty or seventy 
years, at about 180 kilogrammes (or about 400 lbs. avoirdupois) per 
head, per annum. This, as the population in 1778 was about 
22,000,000, would make the average daily consumption of the entire 
kingdom about 110,000 quintals; consequently the deficiency of that 
year rather exceeded the quantity required for five days. 

In the next three years, there was a surplus of exports—an evidence 
of plenty: in 1779, to the extent of nearly two days’ consumption ; 
and in 1780 and 17 81, to the extent of nearly ten days’ consumption 
in each of these years. 


* The metrical quintal is equal to a hectolitre of pure water at its maximum 
density, or to 220°49 lbs. avoirdupois; and the conversion of measure into weight 
has been effected by the following scale, which is deduced from the best French 
authorities on the subject : — 

Wheat is converted at 75 kilogrammes to the hectolitre. 


Barley 9? 63 99 bh) 
Oats ira 44 a a 
Rye ») 70 ”? 97 
Buckwheat ,, 68 5 43 
Maize i 60 i 5 
Rice 80 


Bread and biscuit are taken at 100 kilogrammes to the hectolitre, and flour and 
meal at 120 kilogrammes. 
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TaBLe B. 


Francr.—Corn Imported and Exported. 
a a 























Grain, Flour, and Meal. : Excess of 
Years. ForEI6N. . 

Imported, and taken ee Imports. Exports. 

into Consumption. 

Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals. Metrical Quintals. 
VIFS asccees 635,617 — 70,050 565,567 a 
L779 goes 81,808 265,639 S: 183,831 
1780.25. 58,498 1,022,415 Bid 963,917 
1788 37,689 969,542 os 931,853 
1732680: 209,684 95,936 113,748 aah 
Ee eee 118,216 178,210 eee 59,994 
| EY Sees 66,428 307,063 ore 240,635 
1783.08. 118,530 383,414 - on 264,884 
NT BOs socaccs 346,211 386,007 : Sees? 39,796 
LP Og tench: 167,445 605,102 Ree 437,657 
ISS. cs: 181,174 662,723 ae 481,549 
1789.4: 1,830,010 115704 1,752,249 aie 
L790: 5.t-.- 1,689,228 132,409 1,556,819 








In the fifth year of the period (1782), the scale was turned slightly 
the other way, and there was a net importation of about one day’s 
consumption. 

The six years from 1783 to 1788 inclusive, were all, apparently, 
years in which the French were better provided for than their neigh- 
bours, for in each there was an excess of exports; and the concurrent 
range of prices (see Table A) leaves no room for doubt, that in all 
these years, excepting the last (1788), when the price was slightly 
raised, the home supply was abundant. In each of the years 1787-88, 
the surplus exported (allowing for the increase of the population) was 
equal to about four days’ consumption. 

But here, again, we see that the period closed with two years of 
what, comparatively, must have been great scarcity. The quantity of 
foreign corn taken into French consumption (in excess of exports) In 
1789, was equal to the supply of the whole country for fourteen days ; 
and in 1790, it was equal to the supply of twelve days. The net cost 
of the foreign supply of 1789, at the current price of the year, would be 
about 38,700,000f. (1,525,0002.); and that of 1790, about 33,000,000F. 
(1,320,0007.)* 


* That these large importations had a material effect on the price, is apparent in 
Table A, where we find the annual average declining, after 1789, till, in 1791, it got 
down to 16f. 25c. And it is worthy of notice, that from the first week in October, 
1789, down to June, 1791, the revolution was carried on with but little violence, 
and rather by politicians than by the people. The interval of lower prices, was one 
of comparative tranquillity. 

‘‘ Twenty months now [after the events of the 5th and 6th October, 1789] 
elapsed of comparative tranquillity. There is no striking event; much intrigue, 
indeed, fiery debating, the training, dividing and forming of parties. The revolu- 
tionary monster slumbered, stirring at times, and showing life by starts, but not 
awakening fully.’’—History of France, in the Cabinet Cyclopedia, by EK. E. Crowe, 
il., 304. 
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Between the first and second periods, there is a blank of 
nine years (1791-1799), for which there appear to be no official 
accounts. 


TABLE C. 


France.—Oorn Imported and Exported. 





Grain, Flour, and Meal. Excess of 


Years. _ -Forgeien. 
Imported, and taken 
into Consumption. 


FRENCH. 


Exported Imports. Exports. 





























Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals. Metrical Quintals. 


1809....... 34,117 415,957 Be 381,840 
1a02.....> 87,769 104,930 a 17,16] 
1802....... 964,747 8,111 956,636 . 
180352. 195,531 58,107 137,424 ef 
1804.00... 198,126 565,658 et 367,532 
1805........ 167,362 1,089,629 vie 922,267 
1806........ 463,367 571,075 - 107,708 
te 393,410 651,289 4 257,879 
TRO os 303,036 857,974 ies 554,938 
1809........ 391,428 894,439 oo 503,011 
1810... 454,503 1,341,908 a 887,405 
TSi¥...... 1,054,258 72,632 981,576 i 
W812. 1,399,408 35,363 1,364,045 

ae 577,096 5,282 572,014 nfs 
ae en 3,288 1,421,809 as 1,418,521 





II. Entering upon the second period, we find, first, two years (1800 
and 1801) in each of which there was an excess of exports, but only 
sufficient, when taken in connection with the high prices of the same 
years, to show that, though France shared the scarcity common to 
Europe in those years (and severely prevalent in Britain), she was in a 
better condition than some of her neighbours, and so could spare them 
a small amount of aid. Then came two years (1802-3) in each of 
which there was an excess of importation; but here, again, reference 
to the concurrent range of prices (these being rather lower than in the 
two preceding years), seems to prove that the apparently unfavourable 
change arose rather from a greater abundance of foreign, than from any 
increased scarcity of French, corn. In 1802, the excess of importation 
amounted to seven days’ supply for the estimated population of that 
period. 

But the most striking feature of this period is seen in the regular 
excess of exports for seven consecutive years, from 1804 to 1810, 
amounting, on an average, to 514,000 quintals (or about four days’ 
consumption for the entire country) per annum. 

I cannot but consider it a point of much historical interest to fix 
precisely the range of so long and uniform a period of plenty. The 
averages here stated are, as usual, those of the astronomical years; 
they may, therefore, be taken to indicate the market value of about 
two-thirds of one crop and one-third of the next; so the first of the 
seven good years is clearly to be referred to the harvest of 18¢3—of 

“OL, KIT. PART it. M 
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that summer during which Bonaparte formed the camp at Boulogne, 
and prepared his election to the imperial throne in the following spring. 
The last ended with the gathering of the deficient harvest of 1810—. 
the year in which the events of the Peninsular war began to run 
decidedly against France, and in which Napoleon determined upon 
urging his final and fatal dispute with Russia. Thus these seven years 
of plenty were also, in a marked degree, years of political prosperity. 

In the three years 1811-12-18, the French bought for consumption 
nearly as much corn as they had exported in the six preceding years, 
and that at prices from. 30 to 40 per cent. higher. Allowing for 
the increase of population, the excess of importation in 1811 was equal 
to about eight days’ consumption for the kingdom of France, within 
its ancient and present limits; in 1812, it equalled about ten days’ 
consumption; and in 1813, about four days’. These three years of 
scarcity were, also, in a marked degree, years of political discontent 
and adversity. — 

The autumn of 1813 brought a change for the better. The breadth 
of land sown with grain had been increased, the harvest was abundant, 
and the imports of the spring and summer were immediately balanced, 
in part, by exports. But before the effect of this renewal of abundance 
could be looked for, the dynastic period before us was virtually closed, 
by the decisive defeat of Napoleon at Leipsic (18th October, 1813), 
though its formal termination did not take place till the following 


spring. 





TasBLe D. 
France.—Corn Imported and Exported. 
Grain, Flour, and Meal, Excess of 
Years. Foreien. Hulends 


Imported, and taken 
into Consumption. 


Exported. Imports. Exports. 























Metrical Quintals, | Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals, | Metrical Quintals. 


LSES. ¢ 8s 133,457 757,314 nits 623,857 
TS:16..6.6:% 1,459,771 169,778 1,289,993 wnt 
TSU 7 a..5. 1,794,425 177,066 1,617,359 

| io) Go 1,515,704 200,000 1,315,704 

FSI9......:. 1,024,018 200,000 824,018 

¥826........ 662,602 404,736 257,866 

FS2 baxis 647,943 246,910 407,033 sh 
LS 22 ss cvs 152,034 251,869 it 99,835 
LEZ Ste. 023 139,035 249,350 Ss 110,315 
PS24.....5.. 167,741 252,448 it 84,707 
T8203... 00.55. 156,432 310,960 on 154,480 
S20... 136,266 452,672 it 326,406 
BS2Z.....ds. 156,815 628,957 ies 472,142 
4828....5..: 1,051,296 249,889 801,407 rT 
1329 | ccc 1,800,481 270,475 1,530,006 

“1830........ 1,858,485 192,096 1,666,389 





III. The circumstances of the third period are so clearly marked 
by the alternate excesses of imports and exports, that its character can 
hardly be more fully or clearly expressed by any addition of words 
to the figures. ro Satan : 
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It is apparent that the abundance of 1814 was continued, though 
to a diminished extent, in 1815; but the harvest of 1815 was defi- 
cient, and so were the five harvests next following, without excep- 
tion. Accordingly, there was an excess of imports in every year 
from 1816 to 1821 inclusive, though these were by much the 
heaviest in 1816-17-18, and were comparatively small in 1820 and 
1821. 7 

Then came six consecutive years of abundance, following the six 
full harvests of 1821 to 1826 inclusive; and the greatest excess of 
exports, as seems usual in such cases, is found in the two last 
years. 

After this very equable interchange of scarcity and abundance, 
covering twelve years, by two movements, there was again a return of 
scarcity for five years, only three of which, however, fall within the 

‘period at present in view. In 1828, the excess of imports was more 

than 800,000 quintals; in 1829, it exceeded 1,500,000 quintals, and 
was larger than had taken place in any year since 1789, excepting 
only 1817; and in 1830, the excess of imports was actually greater 
even than in 1817*. 


TasLe E. 


France.—Oorn Imported and Exported. 





Grain, Flour, and Meal. Excess of 
Years. 
I eds and k Brings Import Exports 
mported, and taken Exported. mports. xports. 


into Consumption. 


* Metrical Quintals, Metrical Quintals, | Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals, 














Sikes 1,017,223 370,173 647,050 

1632... 3,747,889 280,472 3,467,417 -. 
Fesg 02%. 161,273 274,802 A 113,529 
1834........ 102,314 254,457 ae 152,143 
Tess er 120,174 297,899 ie 177,725 
1836........ 181,451 199,554 # 18,103 
Cer eee 228,806 199,888 28,918 a 
dee fi 297,366 527,837 va 230,471 
Cea 1,128,269 832,094 296,175 Be 
1840........, 2,078,992 277,353 1,801,639 a 
TS4L...4... 275,382 808,605 a 533,223 
1842........ 703,160 945,695 ss 942,535 
eye eee 1;819,867 312,614 1,507,253 Me 
1844........ 2,112,202 358,943 1,753,259 

1845........ 741,112 714,313 26,799 

18464... 4,019,615 402,580 3,608,035 

$e4Pre. 8,494,562 273,824 | 8,220,738 








IV. The fourth period has a special interest, in its comparatively 
recent date; I have therefore devoted the more attention to its details. 
To the tables of annual prices, and annual excesses of imports or exports, 
given for the preceding periods, I have added another (F'), showing 


* ] have already (ante, p. 158,) adduced evidence that the price of bread in Paris 
was higher in 1829 than in 1817. 
mM 2 
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the value of the annual excess imported or exported, at the average 
price of the year; and I have also stated, in a separate table (G), 
the quantities of each description of grain and flour imported (for 
consumption) and exported (of French produce) during the ten years 
from 1838 to 1847 inclusive. 


TABLE F. 


France.—Estimated Cost of Exucesses of Imports and Exports (annually) of 



































Grain, &¢. 
Excess of 
Estimated : 
: Price, per Amount Amount 
Pears. Tepes: Eppa. Metrical Paid. Received. 
of Grain, Meal, and Flour. eclatea 
e Met. Quintals. | Met. Quintals. i Sy oreen Or Francs. Francs. 
1831... 647,050 Tame 29 50 19,086,000 
1832....) 3,467,417 ce 2 Qicag oO 108,510,000 eeie 
1833... SS iahe 113,529 21 2f0 sees 2,458,700 
1834... sat 152,143 19 63 ‘seis 2,990,000 
— 1835... eve 1773720 19 75 ie 3,514,000 
1836... se 18,103 21 80 mt 394,500 
1837.... 28,918 pe 2a? oo ~ 677,000 wiz 
1838.... Bane 230,471 25295 sit 5,935,000 
1839.... 296,175 St 30 0 8,880,000 sae 
1840.... 1,801,639 ii 29 33 52,829,000 eae 
1841.... ae 533,223 24 50 see 13,058,000 
1842.... ae 242,535 26 20 os 6,353,000 
1848....) 1,507,253 ee 26 90 40,538,000 ok 
1844....|° 1,753,259 ee 25 40 44,525,000 
1845... 26,799 ar 252425 676,700 
1846....| 3,608,035 Abe BP 75 114,554,000 
1847....;- 8,220,738 Bae Soe he 321,600,000 
21,357,283 1,467,729 sig 711,875,700 34,703,200 
TABLE G. 
Wheat and Wheat Flour. Barley. Oats and Oatmeal, 


Meee ti. a ee ta Rh oe ee ee 
Imported. Exported. Imported. Exported. Imported. Exported. 
Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. 
1838.... 75,349 | 445,435 64,486 19,901 51,557 5,571 
1839... 880,595 548,524 44,356 221,963 26,872 17,366 
1840....| 1,669,071 128,575 27,895 100,504 23,106 10,332 









































1S41..). 117,189 | 594,583 8,113 118,880 21,290 6,145 
1842.,.., 421,139 | 605,452 -§8,748 37,012 70,232 6,212 
1848....| 1,517,874 | 192,306 45,765 20,028 71,019 11,892 
1844....| 1,855,031 | 250,107 51,234 51,279 8,456 13,321 
1845...., 561,511 | 294,251 13,420 59,009 2,200 44,094 
1846...) 3,673,046 | 157,287 21,515 19,676 39,644 12,3832 
1847....| 7,421,712 | 130,919 123,330 19,210 | 350,736 9,587 


A a ee gen 
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TABLE G.—Continued. 
erreeen er oes eee eee ee ea eee 







































































Rye. Buckwheat. Maize. 
MCS | SS SSS 
Imported. Exported. Imported. Exported. Imported. Exported. 
Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. | Met. Quint. 
FSSS2. 684 13,559 114 440 DADA 20,116 
1839... 18,294 11,254 221 190 13,334 7,831 
1840.,.:|:- 169,331 . 6,269 227 251 48,196 6,268 
rice 4 ee Lat? 52,076 139 1,856 4,380 8,043 
- 1842... 9,494 214,845 266 28,580 133221 20,850 
1843... 11,019 57,800 123 1,832 20,506 | 6,700 
$o44 21,5677 20,008 ~ 121 438 47,941 | ato 
1845... 654 166,212 24 129,365 32,319 1,774 
1846... 44,894 103,806 103 74,439 48,758 11,341 
1847....| 279,176 4,543 & 12,388 | 56,799 63,316 
Rice. Bread and Biscuit. 
Years. 
Imported. Exported. Imported. Exported. 
Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals. | Metrical Quintals. 

(233) 102,899 2,486 22 20.329 

1839%.....:. 144,483 3,641 114 21,345 

SAD se. 140,979 1,873 187 2a,20 

1841.2... 122,866 1,641 73 25,081 

ES 42s osws. 129,990 1,699 70 31,045 

) oi 153,483 1,941 78 20,115 

1844.3... 127,676 2,831 66 15,186 

OSt5 6. 130,825 3,739 159 15,873 

1646s cK 181,909 F 5,678 746 18,021 

BEAT catcsss 259,346 18,289 3,463 155572 





| 





On looking at the table (F) showing the value of the excesses of 
imports and exports, the difference is strikingly apparent between the 
two conditions of having a surplus of corn to dispose of, and having a 
deficiency to make up. As a rule, what is exported by a well-sup- 
plied community, goes out at a low price—what 1s imported comes in 
at a high one. So the foreign transactions in this kind of a nation 
like France, when favourable, are matters of little moment, but, when 
unfavourable, indicate distress. And, as regards the consumers only 
(the bulk of the community), the same remark applies to the purchase 
of the home supply. And, hence, it may be observed, how much more 
important are the figures in these tables, indicating scarcity in parti- 
cular years, than at first sight they would appear. 

The harvests of 1880 and 1831 seem to have been at least as defi- 
cient as any of the three preceding ; and in 1832, the excess of imports 
was twice as large as it had ever been in any previous year, an eftect, 
no doubt, partly to be attributed to successful exertions made else- 
where to increase the supply, after four consecutive years of deficiency 
and high prices, throughout Europe. The apparent cost of this excess 
of imports, in 1832, was about 108,500,000f. (about 4,000,000/.). 

Then came six years (1833-38) of low prices, and apparent plenty, 
as indicated by an excess of exports during five of these years, and a 
very small excess of imports in one. 
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In 1839 and 1840, the price rose above the average of 20f. The 


excess of imports during the two years together, approached 2,000,000 


of quintals, and may be valued at about 60,000,000f. In 1840 alone, 
the excess was equal in quantity to about ten days’ consumption for 
the whole kingdom. Still, the annual price was not so much- as 2f. 
above the general average. 

The years 1841 and 1842 were of a different character: the price 
was again under the average, and the excess of exports was greater in 
each of these two years, than it had been in any year since 1827. 
Yet, it will be observed, that the price was little below the average. 
In the next two years, (1843-44) the scale was again turned the other 
way, and the excess of imports was as large as it had been in 1829 
and 30. But yet, again, it will be observed, the prices hardly ex- 
ceeded the average of 20f., so that the excess of imports in 1839-40, of 
exports in 184J-2, and, again, of imports in 1842-3, are evidently 


traceable rather to comparative abundance, followed by comparative — 


scarcity, and again by comparative abundance, in neighbouring coun- 
trves, than to any material change of the relation of supply and demand 
in France, during this period. In 1845, the price was decidedly 


under the average ; and there was a slight, but a very slight, excess of 


imports. 

It appears, therefore, that the whole period of 18 years, from 1833 
to 1845, may be properly described as divided into two equal parts, 
consisting of six years of abundance and low prices, (1833-88, ) and of 
six years of an average supply, and average prices, (1840-45), the two 
periods being divided by the occurrence of one year (1889) of prices 
decidedly, but not greatly, exceeding the average. , 

The last two years of this period make it end in a manner very simi- 
lar to that already observed as to each of the three preceding. 

The deficiency of the harvest of 1845, as reflected in the average 
price, and in the excess of imports attributed to the year 1846, must 
have been considerable. The excess of imports amounted to 3,600,000 
quintals, enough to supply the population of that year with grain for 
twenty days. The average price of the year, being kept down by the 
large foreign supply, did not quite reach 24f. per hectolitre. But in 
1847, the price of the year rose to nearly 30f.; and the excess of 
imports exceeded 8,220,000 quintals, or enough to supply the entire 
kingdom for forty-five days. The apparent outlay for foreign grain 
was, in 1846, 114,500,000f., and in 1847, upwards of 320,000,000f., 
or in the two years about 17,000,000/. sterling. 

Judged by the fluctuation of prices alone, it would seem that the 
close of this fourth period was not marked by so severe a pressure upon 
the people, as were those of the three preceding periods. When, how- 
ever, we remember the increased facilities of communication between 
France and other countries, introduced during the seventy years here 
brought to view, and observe that through these the scarcity of 1846-7 
was so far supplied, as to keep down the price, we are led to look for 
part of the infliction of that period, in the amount disbursed for foreign 
corn imported. And in this form, we find it without parallel. 

. In order to facilitate a comparison of the prices in France and in 
England, in the years comprised in Table A, I add here a corre- 
sponding table for the latter. 


ae 
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TABLE H. 
Enatann.—Prices of Wheat. 1778-1847. 































































































Mean Price Mean Price Mean Price Mean Price 

ia of Wheat, Sansa. of Wheat, Renae’ of Wheat, - | Rost of Wheat, 

' | per Imperial per Imperial per Imperial * | per Imperial 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter. Quarter. 

Sas Oe S. Ca enc Sod: 
1778 43° 3 1797 v0 9 1815 Go 7 1831 66 4 
1779 54. 8 1798 5F 10 1816 7856 1832 58 8 
1780 36 9 1799 69 0 1817 96 11 | 1833 52 11 
1781 46 0 1800 113 10 1818 86-3 1834 46-2 
1782 49 3 1801 119 6 1819 74 6 1835 39 4 
1783 54 3 1802 69 10 1820 67 10 1836 48 6 
1784 50 4 1803 58 5p t 1837 55 10 
1785 45°" 4 1804 62 44 7 1838 64 7 
1786 40 0 1805 89 53 4 1839 70 8 
1787 42 5 1806 79 63 11 1840 66 4 
1788 46 4 1807 68 6 1841 64 4 
1789 A2 9 1808 58 8 1842 54 oh 
1790 o4 9 1809 58. 6 1843 50 1 
1791 49 7 1810 60 5 1844 5I” 3 
1792 43 0 1811 66 3 1845 50 10 
1793 49-3 1812 64 3 1846 54 8 
1813 1847 69 9 

1814 

Avg. 47 2 Avg. 66 7 Avg. 56 10 





I have now only a word or two to add, as to the division of this 
period of seventy years, by the political dates, 1792, 1814, 1830, and 
1848. I trust I have shown some ground for the opinion that these 
are, in fact, the natural divisions of a history of the French corn- 
market, since 1778 ; for this is the only justification of the division a 
statist can properly recognise. To go farther, to enter upon any dis- 
cussion of the political significance of the facts exhibited, would, of 
course, here, be out of place. I may, however, observe, that I believe 
these tables will be found, not only confirmatory of the aphorism that 
“the world is much ruled by the belly,” but strongly suggestive of 
the conclusion, that the history of prices (especially as it regards the 
food of the people,) may, in the order of practical importance to man- 
kind, take precedence of the history of politics. 


* This average is, of course, liable to some deduction, on account of the prices 
being stated in a currency in some degree depreciated, during the greater part of the 
period to which it relates. And the same remark is applicable, though very slightly, 
to the average of the column next following. 
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Vital Statistics of Calcutta. By Dr. Curnpert Fincu. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, August, 1848. ] 


ArT a time when the sanatory condition of the growing cities of Britain 
is justly occupying so much and such anxious attention, a view, as 
complete as it can be rendered, of that of the great city which forms 
the capital of its Eastern empire, will not be without interest and 
instruction. | 

Calcutta stands on the left bank of the Hoogly, a principal 
branch of the Ganges, but a few feet above high-water-mark, and 
shelves away almost imperceptibly towards the east, where it is 
some feet below the level of the sea. The progress of the modern city 
has been rapid: from being an insignificant collection of straggling 
houses around a fortified factory, whose existence was precarious, 
dependent on the capricious will of an Oriental despot, threatened and 
endangered by the influence of jealous and powerful rivals, it has 
become in less than a century the most populous and magnificent city 
in Asia, the emporium of the East, and the capital of an Empire 
bounded only by physical barriers, the Himalayan mountains on the 
north, and the Indian ocean on the south. 

The modern city is not of uniform appearance: it is distinctly divided 
into two parts; the one may be called the southern or European, the 
other the northern or Native portion. These are dissimilar in their 
general plan, in the appearance of the streets and the structure of the 
houses, and are characterized by different races of inhabitants. 

The southern division is distinguished by greater regularity, wider 
streets, and detached buildings, and is inhabited by Europeans or their 
descendants. 

The northern has the appearance of a dense accumulation of houses 
and huts, of narrow lanes and alleys, and interminable bazaars, and 
is almost exclusively occupied by Asiatics, Hindoos, and Musselmans. 

The southern part, consisting as it does in a great measure of 
detached villa residences, surrounded by gardens or court-yards, is not 
populous for the extent of ground it covers. 

From its structure, the northern part of Calcutta is by far the 
most populous, and, like most Eastern cities, it contains a very dense 
population for its extent. ‘ 

There is a vast difference in the appearance and structure of the 
houses in the European and native portions of the city. The resi- 
dences of the former are large, isolated, and lofty, exhibiting con- 
siderable architectural taste and variety. ‘They are in general of three 
stories, and, the rooms being lofty, they are high; they are flat-roofed 
and surmounted with balustrades, which, with the exterior coating of 
white plaster, adds much to their beauty. 

There are two descriptions of dwellings occupied by the native 
inhabitants ; the one belonging to the wealthier class, whether land- 
owners or Gemindars, traders or employés in public or commercial 


offices, and that pertaining to the lower class of shop-keepers and 
operatives, 
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In the houses of the first class, there is a close similarity in plan, 
though varying much in size and extent. They are constructed in the 
form of a hollow square, the exterior of the four sides having but few 
apertures for air and light, and these in general small, barred, and without 
glass, with a view to privacy and security, With the interior or open 
space in the centre, numerous doors and windows communicate. They 
are in general of two stories, but the apartments being low, the houses 
are of no great height ; in this, however, they vary, some being consider- 
ably higher than others, indicating the greater wealth of the occupants. 
The upper apartments are occupied by the family of the tenant or 
owner, and the lower by retainers and servants, except the northern 
side of the houses of Hindoos, which is the family place of worship, 
the abode of their idols, and denominated the Thakoor-Khanna. 

The other description of dwellings of the natives includes huts of 
two kinds, the one built of mud and covered with tiles, the other con- 
structed of more flimsy materials, the walls being formed of mats, 
and the roofs of thatch. These last shelter the indigent and lowest 
class of the native population, and are subject to frequent destruction 
by fire. In consequence of the frequency and extent of fires, and the 
danger of communication to the better class of dwellings, a regulation 
was enacted in 1835, by the municipal authorities, that every hut 
should in future be tiled, and attention to this judicious rule was 
strictly enforced for some time. Accordingly, there was a considerable 
reduction in this class of dwellings, as they were swept away by fires, 
the more substantial dwellings were erected in their stead, and in the 
course of a short time, through the same destructive agency and the 
progress of decay, it was anticipated that this dangerous description 
of abode would be unknown in Calcutta; but, owing to remissness 
on the part of those entrusted with the duty of enforcing the observ- 
ance of this regulation, and the eagerness of the natives to take 
advantage of this want of vigilance, they have reverted to the for- 
bidden and dangerous mode of thatching their huts, which renders the 
native portion of the city the scene of frequent conflagrations during 
the hot and cold months, 

The number of this description of dwellings has been variously 
estimated. Three censuses have been made at different periods for the 
purpose of levying a house-tax, in 1793, 1822, and 1837. 

The return of the assessors of house-tax in 1837, is as follows:— 








Brick-built Houses, upper-roomed .........ccccsccssccesseesseeeees 6,376 
Brick-built Houses, lower-roomed ...........0.ss0sceeeserevseseesnns 4,839 
RYGARE ONES e Uh cae nce cee tee cades sadia taoseeconol oases porndeBnanncsvuasace 1,439 
oes alae adie Labs eal 3 AR on go ee 4,786 
Bed 17,440 

MCC: EX US: watie faced sptaSiaressvies 15,042 
bei We RN he eeemeetee ee 

ROG EAW PUES. «6. ccaguss toacsassatedonke 30,077 
ye car ee dea 17385 f erin ones 
PRObONEA SUMS Dae e tie 65,489 


If we compare this return with those of earlier date, there would 
seem to be a considerable decrease in the number of houses at each 
subsequent period, at which they were made, The grand total of the 
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return of 1793 gives us 74,760 premises or dwellings of every 
description, while that of 1822 estimates the total number at 67,519, 
which only amounted to 65,489 in 1887, a reduction of upwards of 
2,000 by the latest return. 

The explanation of the cause of this decrease in the number of 
houses of every description is to be found in the increase of those 
occupied by the more wealthy classes of the inhabitants, especially 
Kuropeans, and the erection of houses for their accommodation, which, 
occupying a larger space of ground, have displaced a greater number of 
native dwellings and huts, and this substitution or change is still going 
on in Calcutta, as the comparison of the number of houses of each de- 
scription in these returns sufficiently proves. There were in 1822, 
brick-built tenements of every kind, but 14,230; in 1837, the assessors of 
house-tax return 17,440 brick-built houses, godowns, and shops, shewing 
an increase of upwards of 3,000. Between 1822 and 1837 there was 
an addition of 795 tiled houses, while in the same interval there had 
been a great reduction in the inferior description of dwellings. 

During the same period, there had been a considerable diminution 
of straw huts. There were in 1822, 37,497 straw huts; in 1837 the 
return by the assessors of house-tax gives us but 31,462 of these 
wretched huts, a diminution of upwards of 6,000, while the return of 
the superintendent of police makes the decrease nearly 7,000. 

By far the greatest portion of the inhabitants consist of the two 
great families of Asiatic origin, Hindoos and Mahomedans; the former 
being indigenous to the soil, the latter being naturalised in the course 
of centuries, and do not equal in numbers a moiety of the Hindoos. 

The whole of the native portion of the population is not indigenous 
to the city, or even to the surrounding country. 

Of the Musselman inhabitants very many are natives of Hindustan, 
or Upper India, who come to Calcutta in search of employment, or in 
the prosecution of their occupations as merchants and traders; many 
of them settle permanently in the greatest mart of the East. Being in 
general more courageous and of more powerful frame than the Hindoos, 
a numerous body of Musselmen find employment in the service both 
of the European and more wealthy Hindoo residents of Calcutta, as 
watchmen or retainers. 

The Mahomedan population of the city is divisible into two classes, 
the Western, and Bengal Mahomedans; the former, it has been said, 
may be regarded as temporary residents, while the latter are to be 
counted among the permanent inhabitants of Calcutta, 

Neither does Calcutta recruit its Hindoo population from the sur- 
rounding country, or Bengal. There is a constant influx of the worship- 
pers of Brahma from Behar and Hindoostan, drawn thither in the 
train of commerce ; these form no inconsiderable portion of the Hindoo 
community ; there is also a constant accession to the city population of 
Hindoo inhabitants, natives of Bengal, both from the inland towns and 
villages of Bengal, candidates for public employment, or suitors for 
domestic service. : 

But by far the largest portion of the population is composed of the 
indigenous inhabitants of the city, forming the bulk of the native com- 
munity. These are engaged in the different departments of trade and 
commerce; they are the occupiers of bazaar-stalls and workshops ; 
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numbers of the higher castes find occupation in the public offices, or at 
the desks of merchants, and many of the lower castes as menials to 
the cther classes already enumerated. | 

It has been computed that the amount of daily addition to the 
city is at least 175,000, and is roughly estimated at double that above 
mentioned, or equal to 200,000. 

The next class of importance in point of numbers, is the Europeans 
and their descendants; the former chiefly from the parent country, the 
United Kingdom, a large proportion of them being the covenanted 
servants of the Company; the number of them is but small even after 
the lapse of a century, and does not exceed 3,000. This is of easy 
explanation, if we regard their migratory character, their pursuits, the 
object of their residence, and the effects of a climate hostile to these 
exotic races. 7 

The ever-varying European population of the Eastern capital 
regard their residence in Calcutta but as temporary, and form but an 
integral portion of its inhabitants for as short a period as possible, 
their object being wealth: when that is attained, they return to 
Europe, their pursuits being commercial or departmental, which in 
general are lucrative, so much so as to enable them to retire early, or 
after a short stay in Calcutta; others again are compelled by the dele- 
terious influence of the climate to seek a more salubrious residence. 
The number of Europeans whose departure is compulsory, is not 
inconsiderable, and accounts for their small proportion to the Indian 
races or Asiatic residents. , 

There is another and very influential cause for the disproportion 
of the European and native portion of the inhabitants of Calcutta, in 
the restriction to the increase of the European population in India. 
Tt has been stated that the unmixed European race cannot survive to 
the third degree in the East. A similar fatality does not affect the 
children of the mixed race, the descendants of Europeans and natives ; 
they survive, but become dwarfish and effeminate. By intermarriage, 
they greatly deteriorate in mental and physical powers, and possess 
not in the first remove from their parent stock, the strength or make 
of either race; they partake more in colour and constitution with their 
native mother, Hindoo or Musselmanee. Whether this conformation 
or constitution is dependent on the sex of the parent it is difficult to 
determine, as there are too few instances of the offspring of a mixed 
race of native father by European mother, to enable us to institute a 
comparison with the view of determining this pot. This class, or the 
issue of European and native, has been designated Eurasians, in pre- 
ference to the invidious and objectionable term of half-castes; their 
number is considerable. 

Next in point of numbers to the English and their descendants 
are the Portuguese, whose number is 3,181. They were the first 
European adventurers who colonised Bengal. However numerous 
they may have been in other parts of the Indian continent, it does not 
appear that their numbers were actually greater at any time than 
they are now. It must be remembered that the portion of the popu- 
lation under this name are the descendants of Portuguese ; very few of 
them are of pure and unmixed Portuguese origin, and born in the 
parent country; they are not now an imported or exotic race. 
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Of the Portuguese population, some are distinguished by their great 
opulence acquired in commerce. They do not associate with other 
sections of the inhabitants of Calcutta, being held in unmerited con- 
tempt by the other classes of this motley population; they are 
equally contemned by their European and Asiatic fellow-citizens. 
Of all the European nations, the Portuguese have amalgamated most 
with the natives of India, and their offspring born in the country 
thrive better than the issue of any other Europeans, but these have 
much degenerated from the followers of Vasco de Gama and Albu- 
querque. . : ) 

The Armenians form a small section of the population, not exceed- 
ing 636. On the establishment of Calcutta in 1689, the Armenians 
accepted the invitation which had been given to them in common with 
the Portuguese, by the founder of the ancient colony, to settle and 
place themselves under the protection of the English, and were per- 
mitted to build a temporary church and consecrate a burial-ground. 
To render this connexion more intimate and durable, the Armenians 
received considerable encouragement, and privileges conferred on them 
by charter, given under the Company’s seal, and bearing date 
June 22nd, 1688. 

The few French residents are European merchants and their 
families and dependents, and in general make a temporary residence 
in Calcutta. The greater number of that nation in Bengal reside at 
their settlement at Chandernagore, or in the provinces, engaged in the 
cultivation of indigo. 

The Chinese inhabitants of Calcutta are handicraftsmen, as shoe- 
makers, carpenters, joiners, &c., in which their superiority over the 
natives, or Hindoos, insures them ample profits and employment ; 
though not very abstemious, they are very industrious. 

In 1837 an estimate was made with great care (one regarded as 
a very accurate return) of the population of Calcutta, by the assessors 
of house-tax, and furnished to Captain Birch, the Superintendent of — 
Police. Its results are as follows :— 


Hang isla: x, 5 scsscoas .scvanas pneisaaas cake Tivenv a2 ~- he de telat -oaenbn shpat cbaactg> 3,138 


Eurasians, or the offspring of the European and Asiatic........ 4,746 
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By means of the same agents, and with the same care and super- 
vision, another and the latest census was made in 1843, when it was 
found that the native population was somewhat less than in 1837. 

There are two peculiarities in the character of the population of 
Calcutta. 

There is a great excess of adults, and the population is stationary. 

Strangers are always struck with the paucity of children and the 
small number of old men to be seen in the streets and about the 
houses of Calcutta. This peculiarity is referrible to the floating and 
migratory character of the people. It has been already stated that a. 
great majority of the Hindoo day-labourers have their homesteads in 
the surrounding villages, and on the opposite side of the river, which 
they leave in the’morning and return to at sunset. The other cha- 
racteristic is ascertained by the comparison of the latest returns of 
1837 and 1843, and this also is to be explained by a reference to 
the habits of a large portion of the inhabitants of the town. 

In the absence of an office registry of deaths, recourse has been 
had to the agency of the native Superintendents of Police, styled 
Thannadars, who have under their control a numerous body of sub- 
ordinate police, peons, or constables. These officials or Thannadars 
being brought up in connexion with the department, and selected 
from the general body, on account of their good character, activity, 
and intelligence, are in general well acquainted with the circum- 
stances, social and domestic, of the inhabitants residing under their 
daily observation, and within their districts or stations. 

They possess accordingly pretty accurate information relating to- 
the actual amount of the living population in their neighbourhood or 
sub-division of the city, the proportion of the sexes, the number of 
children, and the occurrence of births and deaths in families. 

The accuracy of their information, in reference to native deaths, 
it is believed may be relied upon, since the nature of the climate com- 
pels the almost immediate removal of the corpse from their dwell- 
ings, and of the miserable and indigent, who die in the streets and 
bye-ways, the police alone take any cognizance. 

The only registry of native funerals is that kept by the police 
authorities at the different Ghauts and Ghoristans, where only the 
‘funeral rites of cremation and sepulture of the Hindoo and Mussel- 
man sections of the community are permitted. 

This system of Registry has been in existence since 1802, the date 
of its introduction by one of the present magistrates of the city, 
Mr. Blacquiere. 

The original records are written in Bengalee, and state in tabular 
detail, the name, age, sex, caste, residence, occupation, disease, dura- 
tion of sickness, &e., of the deceased. 

The translated official copies of these reports enumerate, however, 
only the actual number of bodies ‘* burnt” or “ floated” at the Ghauts, 
or buried in the Ghoristans, and are curtailed of much of the valuable 
information contained in the original documents; for instance, the 
mortal diseases are roughly classed under three heads, viz., cholera, 
supposed to be the chief scourge of the population, small-pox, said to 
be the second, and miscellaneous diseases include the residue. This is 
the more to be regretted, as no care is bestowed on the preservation 
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of the original records, and the tabular statements of mortality pub- 
lished to the world are taken from the curtailed translations. 

The latest attempt to form an estimate of the mortality of the 
capital of Bengal has been made by Mr. Martin, in his topography of 
the city, first published in India, in 1837, and subsequently incorpo- 
rated in the joint production of Drs. Johnson and Martin on ‘‘ Tropical 
Climates,” to which work I am indebted for the following tabular 
statements, 

They were found among the stores amassed by the labours of the 
Municipal Committee, a most zealous, intelligent, and indefatigable 
body, whose Report contains a vast fund of information on the vital 
statistics of Calcutta. 


Mortality among all Classes for 20 Years. For Natives 5 Years. 
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Stestement of the Average Rate of Mortality per Cont. among the Different 
_ Classes of Inhabitants in Calcutta, per Census and Table of Mortality. 
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The first product of this tabular statement, exhibits a striking 
difference of mortality of the English and Eurasians, and the Por- 
tuguese. While the mortality of ‘the first is but 34 per cent. or 1 in 
28, that of the latter is as high as 123 per cent. or 1 in 8. 

It is accounted for from the difference in social condition of the 
Portuguese: they are a suffering race, subject to the endemic diseases 
of Bengal, while the English and Eurasians are in far more easy and 
prosperous circumstances, better housed, fed, and clad, and enjoy com- 
fort and happiness in a very high degree compared with the Portuguese 
or their descendants. 

The vast difference of mortality among the Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans is equally striking. While the ratio of death is as 2? per cent., 
or 1 in 36, of the Musselmans, it is as high as 6,5, or l in 16, it 
the Hindoo section of society. It has been attributed to the greater 
proportion of infant life among the Hindoos. The same circumstance 
ought also to be taken into account, or be added to those already men- 
tioned as influencing the rate of mortality among the Portuguese, and 
will assist in ‘explaining the surprising difference in the average mor- 
tality between that nation and other portions of the foreign races 
residing in Calcutta. 

It will be seen that there was, in all classes of the population, a 
considerable increase of deaths in the years 1833-1834. This great 
increase of mortality is referrible to the great inundation, which took 
place in October, 1833, which submerged the suburbs to the south and 
east, and encroached upon the streets of the city. Its subsidence was 
followed by a severe pestilence, in the form of a remittent fever, which 
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proved fatal both to Europeans and natives, during that and the 
following year. 

The lesser mortality exhibited in the tables show that it had 
ceased to have a prejudicial effect on the general health of European 
and native portion of the population. 

The mortality among the other sections of society, the Catholic, 
Greek, Armenian, Indo-Armenian, and native Christian, for the period 
of 20 years, is believed to afford accurate results. 

The Chinese and Jews keep no account of their burials, and con- 
sequently there is no method of ascertaining the proportion of deaths 
among them; this is of little consequence, as they form but a fractional 
portion of the population of Calcutta. 


From the most recent investigation into the general mortality of ~ 


the population of Calcutta, exclusive of the suburban population, in- 
cluding a period of 12 years, that is, from 1832 to 1843 inclusive, it 
was found that the total number of deaths has been 132,551, that is, 
11,045 per annum, or 5'11 per cent. 

The average annual mortality among the Hindoos is 8,862, or 
about 5:6 per cent.; that of Mahomedans, 2,183, or exactly 3°7 per cent. 

The entire native population, at this rate of mortality, may thus be 
said to undergo extinction and renewal once in 20 years. 

A more satisfactory statement, in reference to the Huropean resi- 
dents, is made by Mr. James Prinsep. In 1830 he ascertained, and 
published in the Gleanings of Science, the burials in Calcutta of Pro- 
testant Christians from 1820, to show at that time that, although the 
European population must have greatly increased, yet the deaths had 
not augmented; and now that the same population is acknowledged 
to have increased very materially, yet there has not been, during the 
last 20 years, any increase in Protestant burials. 

For the purpose of remedying and wiping away the reproach to 
which the insufficiency of medical relief to the numerous indigent in- 
habitants exposed the more wealthy residents of Calcutta, and collect 
statistical information regarding their sanitary condition, the Govern- 
ment, in 1837, appointed a Committee to make inquiries into the causes 
and prevalence of disease, and to report upon the expediency and 
utility of erecting a fever hospital in Calcutta. 

The Report of this Committee was published in Calcutta w eatenso, 
and affords ample details in reference to the drainage, ventilation, supply 
of water, and other matters affecting the health of the population of 
Calcutta, and contains the only evidence procurable in reference to the 
number of sick, the extent and mortality of the most prevalent diseases. 

The Committee was composed of Europeans and natives of the 
ereatest intelligence and rank in the community, who took an interest 
in the objects of their appointment, and executed their commission with 
great zeal and ability. Desirous of rendering their Report as complete 
as possible, and of acquiring full and accurate information on the 
several subjects subordinate to their commission, the Committee sub- 
divided themselves into sub-committees, and, under the sanction and 
permission of Government, obtained the co-operation of those most 
capable of aiding them in their inquiries. The Report of this Com- 
mittee is the collected evidence of some of the most intelligent engineer 
and medical officers resident in Calcutta, or in the Service. 
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From this Report I propose to extract the evidence bearing upon 
the subject of the present inquiry, the causes of sickness and mortality 
of the capital of British India. 

There is no city in the world which contains within itself more 
numerous or deleterious agents prejudicial to the health and life of the 
inhabitants, than Calcutta. 

The extreme insalubrity of Calcutta in the earlier period of its 
occupancy by Europeans is proved by the statement of Captain 
Hamilton, who affirms that in one year there were 1,200 English, in- 
clusive of military servants of the Company, private merchants, and 
seamen, and before the beginning of January of the succeeding year 
there were 460 burials. In more recent times it was the custom of the 
European inhabitants to meet on the 15th of November of each year to 
congratulate each other on their escape from the annual mortality. 

The Committee refer in their Report to the present condition of that 
portion of the city inhabited by Europeans, in strong contrast with the 
former state, to prove what may be done to render one of the worst 
known localities habitable; and to the native part of the town, in proof 
that Captain Hamilton's picture of the insalubrity of Calcutta was not 
overcharged. 

There has been considerable improvement in the state of the general 
health since the period referred to, and the representation of the danger 
to the health and life of Europeans is no longer applicable to this 
division of the community, yet the prevalence of disease among the 
lower classes is very striking. 

This important change in the sanitary condition of the population 
is attributable to the clearing away of the jungle, and other pre- 
cautionary measures; and with greater attention and activity in 
taking and following out these, there is ample ground for hoping that 
the health of the city may be very much ameliorated. 

The most prevalent diseases among the inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
the most fatal, are bilious or continuous remittent and intermittent 
fevers, enlargement of the spleen, diarrhoea, dysentery, dyspepsia, small- 
pox, and cholera. 

Of these the bilious and remittent fevers are very fatal, and always 
dangerous; and the intermittent, though not immediately accompanied 
by risk or danger to life, is not less destructive by inducing enlarge- 
ment of the spleen, diarrhoea, dysentery, and dropsy. 

Of the consequences of intermittent fever the most fatal complica- 
tion, and which may be viewed as an endemic of Bengal, viz., 
enlargement of the spleen, is mest common and most fatal. A very 
large portion of the native population is subject to this form of disease, 
which in its turn renders them more prone to recurrence of agueish 
attacks on any irregularity in diet, or exposure to the weather. This 
enlargement of the spleen is either rapidly fatal by its complication 
with diarrhcea or dysenteric purging, or more slowly and progressively, 
but surely destructive, by inducing anasarca or dropsy. Another fre- 
quent consequence of intermittent fever is dyspepsia, often consecu- 
tive or contemporary with enlargement of the spleen. Dyspepsia is 
often to be met with as a primary disease ; so common is this form of 
complaint, that it has been stated “that nearly two-thirds of the 
native population in Calcutta are subject to dyspepsia.” 
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Though this is not a fatal disorder, as it is productive of general 
debility, ‘it predisposes to other forms of disease, and none more fre- 
quently than to fever and its sequences, diarrhoea and dysentery. 

A very large proportion of the population of Calcutta are subject 
to rheumatisin. This malady is very general throughout India, both 
in the lower and upper provinces, and among all classes. It annually 
incapacitates a Jarge number of the native. army ; more men are in- 
valided for this form of disease than from any other. It may be con- 
ceived that rheumatism, a disease occasioned by repressed perspiration, 
was a disorder of temperate tegious or high latitudes, where atmo- 
spheric changes are great and sudden, but the inhabitants of Bengal 
are very prone to this disorder from a variety of causes independent of 
of atmospheric vicissitudes. Of these the most influential are insuffi- 
ciency of clothing, and the universal custom of bathing during the 
whole year, and at all seasons, common to the Hindoos. On the 
banks of the river, at sunrise, during the year, crowds of both sexes, 
and all ages, may be seen performing their daily ablutions in con- 
formity to general usage, or in obedience to Brahminical prescription, 
in the cold as well as hot season, shivering in the muddy stream, or 
wending their way home with dripping garments, which they permit 
to dry upon them—a practice than which nothing is more calculated 
to induce rheumatic disease—especially in subjects whose cuticular 
discharge is larger and perspiratory process more active than in the 
natives of colder regions or higher latitudes. Accordingly, as has 
been stated, rheumatism is very common among them, incapacitating 
a very large portion of the labouring classes from following their usual 
avocations, or earning their daily bread. 

Insufficient clothing i is another very obvious cause of susceptibility 
to rheumatic disease among the lower classes of natives. From usage 
and indigence they make little or no change in their clothing through- 
out the year: it consists of light white cotton cloth for the men, and 
the same material, dyed of various hues, for the women; this clothing, 
however appropriate for the hot, is insufficient for the rainy and cold 
seasons. This inadequate protection of the person from the changes of 
the season and weather is a very general source of the frequency of 
more fatal complaints, as diarrhoea and dysentery, which annually 
sweep off numbers of the population of Bengal. The severity of the 
cold in Hindostan obliges the inhabitants to make a more seasonable 
addition to their clothing during the rainy and cold seasons, and to sub- 
stitute the blanket or padded cotton dresses for the lighter covering of 
the hot months, a custom which will explain the greater immunity 
from rheumatic diseases enjoyed by the natives of the upper over the 
inhabitants of the lower provinces of India. 

The town of Calcutta is, for the purposes of police superintend- 
ence, partitioned into four nominal divisions; each division is further 
subdivided into small police stations, called Thannahs, of which there 
are altogether about thirty-six. This explanation is necessary to un- 
derstand the estimate of the extent of sickness and mortality com+ 
puted by one of the most intelligent witnesses examined by the 
members of the Municipal Committee, and which is adduced as the 
most accurate obtainable. The extent of sickness among the native 
population of Calcutta, including Bengalees, Mahomedans, Hindus- 
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tanees, and Eurasians, is estimated by the intelligent native practi- 
tioner above alluded to, to be during the most unhealthy seasons of 
the year—that is, from August to November—at 500 in each Thannah, 
or a total of 18,000 of the population of the city. This estimate, 
though formed on the mere personal computation and experience of 
Muddoosoodeen Gupto, a native resident practitioner, possessing the 
confidence of Europeans in his trustworthiness, and enjoying a high 
professional reputation and practice among his countrymen, is con- 
firmed by Mr. Martin, whose opinion, from his position as surgeon to 
the native hospital, and large practice among the better classes of 
natives, is entitled to great weight. Mr. Martin believes this esti- 
mate, large as it is, understates the actual existence or prevalence of 
disease, even during the most healthy seasons of the year, and conse- 
quently greatly underrates it during the most unhealthy. He further 
states that, though conjectural, it is probably as close an approximation 
to accuracy as is attainable in the absence of all statistical records. 

This estimate is also confirmed by the opinions of other profes- 
sional men having the largest practical experience of the extent of 
disease among the native residents of Calcutta, who, though unable to 
offer precise grounds for their opinion, do not believe the above esti- 
mate exaggerated. 

Of the great prevalence of disease among the natives, one of the 
most startling facts in reference to the condition of the younger part 
of the community is deposed to by Muddoosoodeen Gupto, “that he 
does not see in the town of Calcutta any children that are in perfect 
health.” This statement is too inconsiderately made, but serves to 
show how general disease must be among this class of the people, when 
a statement declaring all the children of a population to be diseased 
is made by so respectable a witness, and recorded by the members of 
the Committee. It derives some countenance, however, from the tes- 
timony of the late Mr. Reid, a gentleman in charge of one of the 
dispensaries for affording medical relief to the natives, who states that 
one-fourth of native children are affected with one form of disease, 
viz., enlargement of the spleen, the sequela of intermittent fever. 

The year in. India, as is known, is divided into the rainy, cold, and 
hot seasons, each including four months: the first July, August, Sep- 
tember, and October; the second comprehending November, December, 
January, and February; while the remaining four months are grouped 
together under the hot season. It has been observed that the oceur- 
rence and subsidence of disease does not follow this division of the 
year; that August, September, October, and November, are considered 
the most unhealthy months, during which bilious, remittent, inter- 
mittent fevers, and dysentery prevail; that during the succeeding four 
months, .including the cold or drying season, intermittent fevers, both 
primary and secondary, enlargements of the spleen and liver diseases, 
diarrhoea, dropsy, and various forms of dyspepsia, are common; that 
the hot season and beginning of the rainy, from March inclusive to 
August, is considered the most healthy, from the comparative absence 
of remittent and intermittent fevers and dysentery, though the last 
sometimes prevails in a severe form, and cholera and eruptive diseases, 
as small and chicken-pox, occasion the sickness and mortality of this 
portion of the year. The extent and severity of the diseases of the hot 
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season vary much, and are dependent upon the character of the season— 
the degree of heat, the seasonable setting in of the rains, and the 
quantity or fall of rain. 

From the evidence contained in the Report of the Committee on the 
Fever Hospital, and municipal inquiry, it appears that fevers, in- 
cluding the idiopathic, bilious, remittent, and intermittent, occasion 
one-half the mortality either immediate or consequential. 

Of the proportion of those who are attacked by the several severe 
forms of sickness enumerated above, it is calculated that 20 per cent. 
die during the rainy season, or most unhealthy months; that 5 per cent. 
more die in the four subsequent months, or cold season; and that of 
a large part of those that survive, very many have affections of the liver 
and spleen, the sure and certain causes of future, and not distant 
dissolution. 

Among the poor, remittent and bilious fevers are very destructive : 
it is calculated that of this class one-fourth die, one-fourth recover, 
and one-half subside into intermittents, laying the foundation of future 
attacks, or leaving the sequel of this form of disease. 

Small-pox and cholera prevail epidemically, and occasion no in- 
considerable portion of the mortality among the population. 

We have not any report of epidemic small-pox, prior to the 
history of the last epidemic of 1844, published by Government, and 
drawn up by Dr. Duncan Stewart, the present Superintendent of 
Vaccine Inoculation in Calcutta. We learn from it that the previous 
epidemics occurred in 1796, 1832-38, and 1837-38. ‘The only notice 
we possess of that of 1796 is, that it has rendered its visitation memo- 
rable from its extreme fatality; and the information we have of the 
succeeding epidemics of 1832-33 and 1837-38, is collected from the 
registers of funerals, kept at the Ghauts and Ghoristans, and exhibited 
in the form of tabular statements of the numbers who fell victims 
during their prevalence; these tables afford the means of judging of 
their severity and fatality in relation to each other, and of their com- 
parative fatality with other mortal diseases. 

An abstract of the numbers of those who fell victims to the three 
last epidemic visitations of small-pox, were as follows. In 1832-33, 
the numbers of 


Mahomedans. Hindoos. Total, 
a uci ir i Fi costaees PAA Se ae tee eer 3,227 
In 1837-8 there died of small-pox— 
Mahomedans. Hindoos. Total. 
BG Pet os ob fea apd Oa ess uch ee hicgees 1,773 


and the numbers of the population carried off by the latest epidemic, 
that of 1844, were— 
Mahomedans. Hindoos. Total. 
ee ys Te eae rere i > eee es 3,260 
From these tabular statements of the deaths among the natives 
from small-pox, it will be seen that the mortality from the last 
epidemic has been greater than the two preceding, and it is regarded 
as the most fatal recurrence of this exterminating disease since that 
of 1796, already mentioned as having left a deep impression of its . 
fatality. 
Another inference is unavoidable from a glance at this comparative 
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statement, remembering the stationary state of the population of the 
city, from 1832 to the present year, that the natives still pertinaciously 
hold aloof from the proffered boon of vaccine protection. 

The general practice of vaccine inoculation among the European 
portion of the community, confers on them a considerable protection, 
though not complete immunity, from variolous infection. It is recorded 
that 240 Christians died by the latest epidemic, though of these it is 
not stated what proportion were Europeans or natives, or of these, if 
any, how many had been vaccinated. It is stated in other evidence, 
collected by Dr. Stewart, that the disease was severe and even fatal, 
in Europeans and Eurasians, who had been previously vaccinated in 
infancy. 

Cholera, though it prevails epidemically, may be considered as an 
endemic in Bengal. Cases occur in every month of the year in Calcutta, 
both among the European and native residents, and at the change of 
the seasons, from the rainy to the cold, and from the cold to the hot 
months; at these periods there is the greatest range in the diurnal tem- 
perature, between the heat of midday and the cold of midnight. This 
ig a very dangerous period for immigrants from Europe or the Provinces, 
numbers of whom annually fall victims to this desolating scourge. 

When cholera occurs epidemically, it does so during the hottest 
period of the year, including the months of March, April and May. 
A few cases are met with about the middle of March; they increase in 
the next month, and attain their Jimit in May, and gradually become 
less frequent at the approach of the rainy season; and as the rains set 
in, the epidemic subsides and disappears, until the return of the hot 
season. 

It is found from tabular statements, published by Mr. Martin, that 
the fatality of cholera is in direct ratio to the prevalence of heat, a 
fact that was previously unobserved. From the second of these tables 
it is seen that the deaths of Europeans from this scourge was more 
numerous in the month of May, than the aggregate deaths by cholera 
of all the other months, excluding those immediately preceding it, viz., 


March and April. 


Table of Deaths by Cholera amongst the Native Inhabitants of Calcutta for 
Seven Years, from 1832 to 1888 inclusive. 
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Table of Admissions and Deaths from Cholera in each Month during 12 Years 
within the Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta. 


Total Total 
Admissions, Deaths. 
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Grand Totaliiiii.. i800: 
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This table is confirmatory of Mr. Martin’s observation that cholera 
is progressive from the middle of March to June; and further shows 
that while the proportion between the Hindoo and Mahomedan popu- 
lation: is but as 23 to 1, yet the ratio of mortality among the Hindoos 
is to the Mahomedans as 44 to 1. 

With the view of ascertaining the comparative fatality of all dis- 
eases among the natives of Calcutta, Dr. Duncan Stewart procured 
translations of a large mass of the native records of funerals, kept at 
the Ghauts, so as to complete a total of 20,000 deaths. : 

This table was published in the Journal of the Calcutta Medical 
and Physical Society, but, as connected with the Statistics of Calcutta, 
is introduced here. | 


Abstract of Table showing the Cause of Death in 20,000 cases of Hindoo Mortality 
within the Town of Calcutta in the Years 1834, 35, 36, 37, 38, translated and calcu- 
lated from the Records of the Ghauts, or Funeral Stations on the Hooghly. 




















“ ; Piseaas Diseases | Diseases | Accidents Total 
iseases 0 of Pul- of of and : 
Fevers. Digestive Organs. | monary | Neryous General  |Anomalous ae. Cholera. | Childbed. 
Organs. | System. System. Diseases. io 
Diarrheea Rheumatism} Death by coe 
Simple Dysentery Couch | Paralysis} Gout Hanging, iy sone ee 
Intermittent} Colic 8 Epilepsy | Diabetes Drowning, _ | iB Z un “ ; 
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» Spleen Leprosy &e. SI 2 | Organs. | &e. 
6,160 6,044, 792 233 361 309 12,347 |7,653 | 4,773 1,328 
— 
Total 20,000 


To prevent misconception regarding the number included under Deaths from “Childbed,” an explanation is 
necessary. The casualties under this head include the deaths of children who have died within the month. Of the 
whole deaths under this head, 1,328, there are not less than 1,240 deaths of infants enumerated, and the actual 
mortality from Childbirth is not greater than 88. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Return of the Trades or Callings of the Emigrants who arrived at the Ports of 
Quebec and Montreal during the Year 1849. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 
Fourth Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 18th Feb., 1850. 


Lieut.-Colonel W, H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows:— 
J. A. Higham, Esq. | John Cooke, Esq. 
The following Paper was read:— 
On the Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, &c., of China. By 
Dr. Gutzlaff, 
Fifth Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 18th March, 1850. 


The Right Hon. The Earl of Harrowby, President, 


in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
J. C. Williams, Esq. | W. H. Smith, Esq. 


C. Ryley, Esq. 
The following Papers were read :— 
On the Police of the Metropolis, and its use in the Repression of 


Juvenile Crime. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 
On the Amount of Money Expended on Public Works in India, from 


1835-6 to 1845-6. By Lieut,-Col. Sykes. 
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Siath Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 22nd April, 1850. 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Lord Harry Vane. | R. Thompson Jopling, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :—— 


Statistics of Bills of Exchange, from 1828 to 1847. By William 
Newmarch, Esq. 





THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tue following Return comprises the Births and Deaths which were registered in all 
the districts of England by 2,189 Registrars, in the autumn quarter ending 
December 3lst, 1849; and the Marriages in above 12,000 chapels and churches, 
2,869 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 
623 Superintendent Registrars’ Offices, in the quarter ending September 30th, 1849. 

The Return of marriages is incomplete; but the numbers wanting are inconsi- 
derable, and have been supplied from the previous years. Returns o the births 
and deaths have been received from every Registrar. 


Marriaces.—67,578 persons were married in the quarter which ended on Sep- 
tember 30th, 1849. It was the time when the cholera was rife; yet the marriages 
exceeded in numbers—and even in proportion to the population—the marriages in 
the corresponding quarters of 1848 and 1847, and in every quarter since the summer 
of 1838, except the summers of 1839-44-5-6. The excess was chiefly in London, 
Middlesex, Surrey, Norfolk, Herefordshire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, Derby- 
shire, Cheshire, Lancashire, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and Cumberland. The 
marriages were stationary or decreased in Kent, Hampshire, Berkshire, Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Essex, Suffolk, Devonshire, Cornwall, Somersetshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Rutlandshire, Lincolnshire, the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, Durham, Northumberland, and Westmoreland. In the towns 
and manufacturing districts, the marriages, as a general rule, increased; in the agri- 
cultural, coal, and iron districts, they decreased; but the deviation from the average 
was on neither side considerable. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, the marriages 
were 238, or less than in the same season of 1845-6-7; in the Strand, Holborn, 
St. Luke, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Whitechapel, Bermondsey, and Lambeth dis- 
tricts, the marriages exceeded the average. In Brighton, the marriages (163) were 
considerably above the average. In Cheltenham, the marriages in the 5 summer 
quarters of 1845-9 were 112, 99, 90, 90, and 99. In Bristol, Wolverhampton, 
Liverpool, Iueeds, and Hull, which suffered severely from cholera, the marriages 
were depressed; in Bath and Birmingham, about the average; in Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Stockport, Halifax, and the manufacturing districts of the same class, the 
marriages were much more numerous than in 1847-8, and indicated the dawn of 
prosperity. The average rate of marriage in the 11 preceding summer quarters was 
°747; in the summer quarter of 1849 it was °756 per cent.; somewhat, therefore, 
for the whole country, above the average. Winter and summer are the seasons in 
which the fewest marriages are celebrated in England. 


Brratus.—135,481 births were registered in the quarter which ended on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1849; the births in the corresponding quarters of 1845-8 were 131,219, 
139,349, 127,267, 133,204; so that the proportion of births to the population is 
3°022 per cent. in 1849, or greater than in the corresponding quarters of 1847-8; 
it is less than in the December quarters of 1843-6. The births in the year 1849 
were 578,087, which is the greatest number ever returned in one year. The number 
of births in 1846 was 572,625; in 1847 only 539,965; and in 1848, 563,205. The 
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estimated proportions to the population in the 6 years 1844-9 were 3°263, 3°236, 
3°364, 3°131, 3°223, and 3°264 per cent. The latter proportion is equal to 1 in 31 
(or 30°64) of the population; 1 in 15°67 of the female population; and 1 in 7°33 of 
the women at the ages 15-45. The number of persons of the ages 15 and under 45 
in the country was, on July 2, 1849, not more than 3,955,299 men, and 4,238,481 
women, showing an excess of 283,182 women of the age 15-45 in England ; against 
which a part of the army, seamen, and fishermen, belonging to England, but absent 
from the country in the middle of the year, have to be placed. 

The births in the metropolitan districts of Surrey, in Liverpool, and in Hull, 
where cholera was so fatal in the summer quarter, were fewer in the December 
quarter of 1849, than in the corresponding quarter of 1848. 


Birtus AND Dreatus: Movement or PoruLtatTion.—The births registered 
in the last quarter of 1849 were 135,481, the deaths 97,778; so that the natural 
increase of which there is a record was 37,703. But 46,136 persons emigrated in 
the quarter from 11 ports at which there are government officers, and 41,845 of the 
number left the three English ports of Liverpool, London, and Plymouth. All the 
births in England are not registered, the emigrants of English birth are not distin- 
guished, no account is taken of the immigrants into England, and Scotland and Ireland 
still remain almost the only parts of the civilized world in which the births and deaths 
are unregistered, so that the accurate statement, which might otherwise, by proper 
arrangements, be so easily made, of the movement of the population of the United 
Kingdom, is impossible. The excess of births over deaths in the year was 
578,087 — 441,458 = 136,629. 


STATE oF THE PuBLic HeattH.—The deaths in the last quarters of the 5 
years 1845-6-7-8-9, were 80,681, 108,937, 103,479, 92,447, 97,778. The rate of 
mortality in the quarter was 2°181 per cent., slightly in excess of the average rate 
(2°165) of the 12 December quarters 1838-49. The lowest rate of mortality (1°898) 
was experienced in the December quarter 1845—the highest (2'529) in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1846. 

If we take the complete years, the deaths registered in the 5 years 1845-6-7-8-9, 
were 349,366, 390,315, 423,304, 400,060, 441,458. The deaths in 1849 exceeded 
the deaths in 1845 by 92,092. The average annual mortality of the 10 years 
1838-47 was 2°213 per cent ; of the 12 years 1838-49, 2°243. The annual mor- 
tality was lowest (2°080 per cent., or 1 in 48) in the year 1845; highest (2°493, or 
1 in 40) in the year 1849. ‘The high rate of mortality set in with an epidemic of 
what was called diarrhoea and English cholera, in the summer of 1846; it was suc- 
ceeded by influenza, at the close of 1847 and the beginning of 1848. The Asiatic 
form of cholera first distinctly showed itself in October, 1848, and raged in many 
places with great violence in the months of July, August, September, and a part of 
October, 1849, when it generally subsided. 

The returns of the other states of Europe are still so much in arrear, that there 
are no means of comparing them with those of England; but it is worthy of remark, 
that the mortality of England in 1849, when cholera was epidemic, scarcely exceeded 
the mortality of France and Sweden in ordinary years, and was much less than the 
ordinary mortality of Saxony, Prussia, Italy, Austria, and Russia. 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending September 30th, 1845-49; Births 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending December 31st, 1845-49, in 
the Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 








Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
Population, Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 
Sept., Dec., Dec., 
184523 39,003") ¥845..../° 231,219 | 1845::..). ) SOs68t 
ESL. ..8: 13,896,797 | 1846....,| 35,070 | 1846....) 139,349 | 1846....| 108,937 
¥O47 200 a2,409° 1847). 127,267. |} 1847....7 105479 
1841........ 15,914,148 | je4g"| 39 934 | 1848...| 133,204 | 1848...| 92.447 


Military 29,846 | 1849....| 33,759 | 1849....| 135,481 | 1849...) 97,778 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
CaNsCaF in the Quarters ending December of the Four Years, 1846-47-48-49. 


Quarters ending Dec.* _ 
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Quarters ending Dec.* 





CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 

















1846. | 1847. | 1848. | 1849. 1846, | 1847. | 1848. | 1849, ; 
ATG (GATSBY Jc. <ipgwieweisSue 13,221 119,605 |14,725 |12,877 || ILI. Scrofilla. +... 2+:s00: 71 of ee ee ; 
x 9 ORR x APG Tabes Mesenterica 177 265 4 ‘ 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 12,986 |19,571 |14,679 |12,818 Phthisis or Con- {| gy5 | 1,873 | 1,450 | 1,473 
I. Zymotic Diseases....| 2,211 | 8,225 |5,137 | 3,227 sumption...., J Mite ye ’ 
, Hydrocephalus ....| 842 | 408 | 3842/ 38l4 
SPORADIC DISEASES. 1¥, ‘Céphatitis........,. 148] 154] 115 | 120 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy Siero 076 cielo) ovei 347 349 336 324 
ee Dicee Ael ae Oe oe Borie ee 267 | 307] 249] 257 
uncertain or ‘a Delirium Tremens.. 4 * a a 
riable Seat 2... ONOVER actos tasters 
III. Tubercular Diseases. .| 2.275 | 2,630 | 2,058 | 2,035 Epilepsy Fe arate sistle iy "0 i < 
IV. Diseases of theBrain CTANUS .. eee eees eee 
Spinal Marrow, I 1,617 | 1,742 | 1,465 | 1,454 Unsapitye io Lue a ig| 261 24] 2 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........ 548 on 477 aa 
s 7 s Disease of Brain, &c.} 164 73} {0 4 
se DiseasesoftheHeart i 572 | 8738 | 479 | 466 V. Pericarditis ce ta 26 27 34 34 
VI. Diseases of the ] Apentiom. AP ed oe 6a ane aa 
L d of tl » : isease of Heart....| 9ad0 22 2 
Other Organs ‘of f{ eee” (ata | P84 4 P1881 arg, Laryngitis. ....,. rode B84. FL ag | ag 
Respiration BRON CHIUGUS ico suet grees 892 | 1,642 | 766 | 805 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- PleupaS yi peters aon eis 76 36 24 
mach, Liver, and 86) 964 765 703 Pneumonia ........ 1,101 1,743 963 989 
other Oreans of { (ASTANA Leccteie sje). ale sio « B13 | 428} 146) I74 
Divestion ...... f Disease of Lungs, &c] 186 | 184] 109 99 
VIII. Diseases of the Kid-)| 4) | 199 | 141 | 142 Vil. oe Liakevaralst a rearsis a By a i 
MES, ClCoc. + s)- 10 { eae sore att oa : 4 
IX. SUS pees 227 | 2291 106] 194 a ed siping Gils. aigie * iz is Ae ie 
xX en eincusns wag Peritonitis..........| 85 86 62 47 
oe eicek gee Bones, } 125 | 139] 105] 98 Aeeikee-. ... ... 00-5 os | #61 281 82 
VOUS, COCs rari Ulceration (of In- i 36 3] 30 33 
XI, DiseasesoftheSkin,y| 97] 94 17 25 a ale &c.) . of fot cae | Oe 
Se eed Ft gb te Bet Bo Tleus marr Sa} 4a} 28) 23 
) Birth 4 eue | ¢ ntussusception .... 9 
SL ears ere 2b |e | aor as |S See et 
XIV. Astrophys s.0.g. csr 4 255 | 890 | 288 |) 339 testine Canal .. § 
ee en 651 | 957 | 527 | 554 Dis. of Stomach, &c.} 101 98} 86] 78 
sai Suddent .iacn.des ced 93} 225 | 162] Iyl Disease of Pancreas 3 Wier Ao 
XVII. Violence, Privation, Hepatitis oe © ele eyes ere 50 58 45 29 
Cold, and Intem-$| 486 | 629} 412 | 402 JQUNGICE ok ors cr 37 30 36 33 
perance ..ssese. Disease of Liver. 194 | 177} 147 | 133 
Disease of Spleen . S8 4 ] 4 5 
VIfl..: Nepritis 25: <6... 1 7 2 6 
Nephria (or : 
1: Simal WePox ets. 6 42] 872] 413 29 Bright’s Disease) jf} °° ‘ 40 3l 
Pip go he sieu: «cis sissies 105 | 881 | 218] 838 Leehiaria, sc sai... nar: 1 6 } 2 
SCarlavina.. is sess. 322 | 747 11,768 | 486 Diavetes.: .cvewes 25 3 8 13 10 
Hooping Cough ....] 868 | 426 | 472 | 278 StOM eG Maesssceskees 8 10 4 i 
Crovip es cee ou + casolels 65 | 116 62 80 Cystipisi .aisiiids tas 3 9 6 13 
Plsinaus ite secretes eas ce 61 62 48 38 Stricture of Urethra{ 18 15 10 6 
IDEN Ie Nock enn esearon 331} 400 | 3875 | 482 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 107 | 185 65 67 
DYSENtELY. seen. 4: 9] 74 79 EX... Paramenias.. cs... 6 5) 5 8 
(GIVE a: eees See eee 15 12] 468] 494 Ovarian Dropsy . Z 9 8 4 
WrHtkineniZa: .'.. sess ee 66 | 1,161 24 49 Childbirth,seeMetria| 163 | 170 63 60 
Purpura and Scurvy 5 17 14 1] Dis. of Uter us, &c.. 51 38 30 42 
NENIS "ane oo geen es 6 12 8 7 IX CAPPS: d5,0c2consseve See 8 5 3 1 
Remittent Fever.. 17 31 30 15 Rheumatism ...... 67 65 €9 56 
Infantile Fever¢ . 5) 9 4 12 DiseaseofJoints,&c.} 55 69 33 41 
CUNO) DUS 6 ee aiketermoreS 619 | 1,279 | 883 | 558 xT: Carbuncle 3: mccise. ] 5 4 7 
Metria, or ret PHC IMOR . < oicccioreie 500 9 8 5 5 
peral Fever, see 106 56 Disease of Skin, &e. 17 1] 8 13 
@hildbirth.<.... j XVII. Intemperance...... 24 28 13 15 
Begum ate Fever, | 13 00) LH RAUOR, ns: aman 16 12 14 8 
see Rheumatism j} °° : ant oO reast 
PRMSICLAS ys cisineicre oe 106 176 126 | 109 Milk, see Priva: } AG 30 37 
Sip) PUN MS tanejonsier rons) she. 32 82 82 18 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, | 3 ll 3 NegteGt c.f coc. .a 5S : : ee 
see poreneplion J golds see Privation..| .. ; e a 
Hydrophobia ...... a - OHIO Noodseosonsce 2 
lf. Hemorrhage ...... 4% 62 42 51 Burns and Scalds.. 63 58 
Dr OPSy ices sincere oa 248 738 205 Hanging, &c. 22 4] . 
IAS COS Sicita Weert weiss 8 22 if 26 DrOwNNe 62 ,</:<.01 
WSU Gey ra: 0 shevagoetchoreiets 15 18 17 17 Fractures and Con- See 4a °° 47 
Brstdaic. cc soaneelanc 8 5 2 2 CUSTOMS nese: 131 129.3 
Mortification ...... 7 43 42 36 WMOWMGS his. paicnk toe 3l 28 
KSAINCOR 1 < She(sicusiene ees 219| 214] 240) 242 Other Violence. . 1 18 
Gout... a4 17 7 I4 Causes not specified | 235 34 46 59 











* The Rrtalier of we diame tof Danienemiand a sae, of Eompsteade was ineinaed in the Metro- 
politan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the firsttime. Therefore the deaths for previous years are 
not contained inthe abovetable. In the quarters ending Dec., they were respectively (1845) 143, (1846) 188. 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; su also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague ternis, such as 
“found dead,’ “ natural causes,” &e., “é 

+ In the years previous to 1848, ee and “Infantile Fever” were classed together, The former, of 
vely rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 
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NOTES ON THE METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FOR THE QUARTER 
ENDING DECEMBER 831, 1849. : 


The mean of the numbers in the first column is 29°680 inches, and this value 
may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter ending 
December 31, 1849. 


The mean of the numbers in the second column, for Guernsey, and those places 
situated in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire, is 48°3 ; at Liverpool and White- 
haven, is 44°2; for those places situated south of latitude of 52°, including Chichester 
and Hartwell, is 44°3; for those places situated between the latitudes of 52° and 
53°, including Saffron Walden and Holkham, is 43°2; for those places situated 
between the latitudes of 53° and 54°, including Derby and Stonyhurst, is 42°1; 
and for Durham and Newcastle, is 44°2. ‘ These values may be considered as those 
of the mean temperature of the air for those parallels of latitude during the quarter 
ending December 31, 1849. 


The average daily range of temperature in Cornwall and Devonshire was 9°5; 
at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 7°0; south of latitude 52° was 11°6; between 
the latitudes of 52° and 53° was 11°43; between the latitudes of 53° and 54° was 
11°6; and north of 54° was 10°0. 


The greatest mean daily ranges of the temperature of the air took place at Not- 
tingham, Aylesbury, Exeter, Beckington, and Latimer; and the least occurred at 
Guernsey, Whitehaven, Liverpool, and Torquay. 


The highest temperature of the air was about 69° at severel places; the lowest 
readings were 11° at Southampton, 15° at Beckington and Chichester, and 15°3 at 
Oxford. The extreme range of temperature of the air during the quarter in England 
was therefore about 58°, 


The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 40°7; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 48°5 ; south of latitude 52° 
was 49°2; and north of this parallel was 45°. 


The mean temperature of the dew point in Cornwall and Devonshire was 44°] ; 
south of latitude 52° was 41°3; between the latitudes 52° and 53° was 40°1; and 
north of 53° was 38°7. ; 


The amount of cloud was such as to cover about three-fourths of the sky nearly. 


Rain has fallen on the greatest number of days at Wakefield, Holkham, Notting- 
ham, and Guernsey; the average number at these places was 61. It fell on the least 
number of days at Saffron Walden, St. John’s Wood, Hartwell Rectory, and Oxford, 
and the average number at these places was 34. The stations at which the largest 
falls have taken place are Guernsey, Stonyhurst, Helston, and Southampton. The 
smallest falls occurred at St. John’s Wood, Oxford, Stone, and London. The 
average fall in Guernsey, Cornwall, and Devonshire, was 12°4 inches; south of 
latitude 52° was 6°9 inches; between the latitudes of 52° and 53° was 7°6 inches; 
between 53° and 54° was 10°2 inches; at Liverpool and Whitehaven was 11°6 
inches ; and at Newcastle was 7°9 inches. 


The numbers in columns 14 to 18 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results, from which we find that—the mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air at 
all places (excepting Cornwall and Devonshire), in the quarter ending December 31, 
1849, was 3:0 grains. The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot 
of air was 0°5 grain. The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), was 
0°857. The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced 
water, if all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the 
depth of 3°6 inches. The mean weight of a cubic foot of air under the mean pres- 
sure, temperature, and humidity, was 543 grains, at the average height of 182 feet. 
And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3°5 grains; 0°6 grain; 0°864, 
3°9 inches, and 540 grains at the average height of 122 feet, 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th April, 1849 and 1850; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 93.) 





Sources of Revenue. 











Years ending 5th April. 









































1849. 1850. Increase, Decrease. 
£ aS ae £ 
BASE ODISS, San2ecischis hee dbsaeetie 19,129,829 | 18,535,263 ae 594,566 
DCIS OB soc sahnaasiunins So osepigie 12,650,114 | 12,792,713 142,599 Se 
PERT RE fete co acacoade seaskes 6,041,351 6,354,429 313,078 
OMe Se. eee oo date, ashe vavne¥s 4,318,903 4,332,979 14,076 
RGMOCY LEK fo caccesonvdesnnsa 5,317,244 5,466,248 149,004 
0 Ce 789,000 803,000 14,000 
Crown Hands. 36/0208. ...cc0 100,000 160,000 60,000 
Miscellaneous .................06 143,651 198,410 54,759 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,490,092 | 48,643,042 747,516 594,566 
China Money _ .......0...:0c00056 84,284 aA i 84,284 
Imprest and other Moneys. 665,293 656,855 se 8,438 
Repayments of Advances.... 427,761 553,349 125,588 a 
Total Income........ 49,667,430 | 49,853,246 873,104 687,288 
Deduct DeCrease Oe ianvedicts Gece ewsasnarves 687,288 
Tnerease on the-¥ eat © .scicscc.chewcscsescoens 185,816 
Quarters ending 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1849. 1850. Increase. Decrease, 
SECTS Qiehe Seen eran: eRe 5 4,593,119 4,432,584 am 160,535 
CIS Se Foe lea ci Aine ationst cabo -1,820,575 1,859,473 38,898 Bee: 
SUE Ao wos itadsisicam satin te ote 1,549,171 ¥953,125 ee 11,046 
RECS, SAR. 05 Se iad dec coeds easecs £ 148,101 P7725 5 29,130 eee 
IPEOpeHCy, Basic. sccteecss sees: 2,011,519 2,069,608 58,089 lias 
ene Omics fn Se. ibe. 234,000 231,000 ae 3,000 
Crown DLatdsiigio..ii.... eck 40,000 40,000 ee 
Miscellaneous  ..........seeesecece 98,792 47,960 50,832 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 10,495,277 | 10,395,981 126,117 2, 4G 
China, Money sic.thii...edss. nee bog: ae bee 
Imprest and other Moneys 204,361 301,759 97,398 
Repayments of Advances .... 87,648 91,400 3,752 
Total Income........ 10,787,286 | 10,789,140 | 227,267 | 225,413 
Deduct Decreases siscseccsociscon0s Cee ee. 229,413 
Increase on the Quartets ccisdeeiitnccccaisoss 1,854 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1850, was 10,796,885/. The 
total charge upon it was 8,080,2411., leaving a surplus of 2,716,6442. 
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a 
CORN. 
Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1850; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 94.) 4 
Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office. ~ aac 4 
Weekly| of six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly — 
Average| Weeks’ | average | Average |Average|Average |Average — 
regulating 
Duty. 
Weeks ending, 
1850. Bs. 1 he otal Bo GE a id. | 6.) Oa. bee. ae eee 
January 5° G@ hii wksa apa ites cs isp 40-0 | 50. 8 1.25 IT | ae 10) Se FY Sete oa 
DZ eel eteasigis © Fine ace besccco|, 41-21 | SS 6°26 4 | 15 6) 28 -4 ie 6 72e.-6 
ee. nee eeeeil 41-0 1 88164) 26 3146.0} 23° SOPRE Orage 6 
Ua ers Sn MPa ROS Pees crt 20°" bao Oo ee- S 1156 10 | 21-246 2 eae 
February =. 2-%..2. bidecdis cus a F302) 89-47 WO SAWS. 4 1.15 Bop as 10:39:35. Ca OC 
Os eran or eee 5 ua aC so seea| 8S 6 | 40. OFF 24 7115 3] 22 L125 3 ee 4 
aac ear eee se .ah37 9 | SO $2316 | 15 45420 -7 1 24a ea? 
PE ee Pr eee Ore ispmaepee 117 30. 21,23 7 1.16, 67.20 11 | 24 8 126 50 
March Di 5th sae vv-o'a sien che ott ee EO Pee 6 238, ST at et Fr ot eee 
Mercer eee ce so 6/88 6 | 23 10 | 15 6 | 23 31.24 7 | 262.4 
BG ss ali wauos ¢ CMO CONS tot a0 1-41. 86S Ss 8 | 34 TE Pee. 7 84-1 | 28 
ODD sara «(a Wiel gro Rape eal eee Cee NY 37 8 1-38 1 F928 47 18-3) 23 6 | 23 11 172642 
8068 SR RT OT LO FT SSBed 25 6 SD 2 | 2b oF (Pes a e 
Average for the Quarter ..............-] 38 11 ere 24.7 115. 4 1-22 6) 25. 2 eee. @ 
Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ending 5th January, 5th February, and 5th March, 1850; the Quantities Entered 
for Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining m 
Warehouse at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 94.) | 
WHEAT. 
antiti tered for Hom 
Months Imported. — Condieawi he sae In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending 2. ee ee ee 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total, 
1850. qrs. qrs. qrs. rs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
5th Jan.| 214,326} 1,027 | 215,353 | 220,563 | 1,027 | 221,590 30,104 36 30,140 
5th Feb.| 137,923 704 138,627 | 141,057 704 | 141,761 26,971 35 27,006 
5th Mar.| 126,883 809 127,692 | 132,577 809 | 133,386 21,276 30 ON 3F1 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
titi tered for H 
Months Imported. a Onan Ag Phe In Bondat the Month’send. 
ending. |e ot ee eee ee G 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial. Total. 
1850. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts, ewts. cwts, : 
6th Jan.| 201,172] 45,246 | 246,418] 204,105 | 45,426 | 249,531| 10,624 | 102 | 10,726 
6th Feb.| 254,789 | 3,264 | 258,053 | 264,789| 3,462 | 258.251] 11,126 | ... | 11,126 | 


5thMar.| 207,400| 1,289 | 208,689 | 207,605] 1,289 | 208,894] 10,050 iv 10,050 
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‘CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 5th January, the 2nd February, the 2nd 
March, and the 30th March, 1850.—( Continued from p. 95.) — 


[ May, 1850. 4 





Issu—E DuPpartTMENT. 





Weeks ending, 





5th Jan., 1850. 














Qnd Feb., 1850. 




















2nd March, 1850. [30th March, 1850. 



































i i 














ze £ £ £ 
Notes issued .......- 30,267,475 30,104,810 30,376,160 30,301,265 
Government Debt .... 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. 15,990,398 _ 15,827,733 16,099,083 16,057,388 
Silver Bullion ........ 277,077 277,077 277,077 243,877 
| otal a.e sds. 30,267,475 30,104,810 30,376,160 30,301,265 
Banking DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital....) 14,558,000 | 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
PRESE Sissy ws odio s Spe 3,135,837 3,232,594 3,592,934 3,602,230 
Public Deposits 10,321,418 6,727,761 7,838,208 9,571,047 
Other -Deposits........ 9,735,268 10,591,701 9,881,899 9,526,633 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,085,169 1,205,956 1,096,306 1,060,332 
EOLA L Osis. gos nied 38,830,687 35,311,012 36,962,347 38,313,242 

Government Securi- ; : % 
ties, including Dead 14,375,681 14,296,554 14,419,732 14,418,854 

Weight Annuities. . Sy 

Other Securities ...... 11,691,026 9,828,739 10,425,030 . 12,267,353 
Notesy in, tis Sen lami eels 12,010,975 10,479,370 11,367,885 . 10,819,365 
Gold and Silver Coin .. 753,005 706,349 - 749,700 770,670 
DORAN la oe 30 950 38,830,687 35,311,012 36,962,347 38,313,242 











COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 


have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the severat. 


Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 


during the weeks ending 29th December, 1849, 26th January, and 23rd — 


February, 1850.—(Continued from p. 95.) 


ee A EE NAR TS SE EE TS ES I I EE TE TE EER, 


29th December, | 26th January, | 23rd February, 




















sdary 1849. 1850. 1850. 
England—Private Banks .........- 3,539,754 3,685,345 3,597,017 
ce Joint Stock Banks Sptbleg’wie 2,601,159 2,680,526 2,657,976 
Bin. fn eee os ; 3,242,448 3,112,859 8,054,463 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland, Private and a eae i 
Joint Stock Banks...... } 4,634,503 4,669,824). ‘ ‘4,635,741 
Dogs. .a8. . | 14,017,864 14,148,554 | 13,945,197 
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Mortality of Master Mariners. By F. G. P. Nutson, Esq. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th June, 1849.] 


THE present contribution is brought under the attention of the Society 
with the view of increasing our knowledge of the causes which affect 
the mortality of Master Mariners. Apart from the scientific con- 
siderations connected with this question as a branch of vital statistics, 
it is believed that its discussion will receive additional interest from the 
immediate and direct application of the results to the purposes of Life 
Assurance Institutions. 

The first portion of the following materials has been collected 
from the records of the ‘‘ Master Mariners’ Society,” enrolled under the 
Friendly Societies’ Acts, and includes the experience of the society for 
the fourteen years, 1835-48. The members consist exclusively of 
master mariners, and previous to admission, their health and habits 
undergo the scrutiny usually exercised by life offices and friendly 
societies. The benefits granted are of a twofold nature, the payments 
of specified sums of money on the death of the members, and a fixed 
rate of compensation in the event of the wreck or partial wreck of 
their vessels. The registers of the Society have been very accurately 
kept, and the following facts have been abstracted with great care by 
the secretary, on a schedule prepared for the purpose, and have been at 
three different times compared with the original books and examined 
by him, so that proper means have been taken to ensure accuracy. 

The facts furnished by the secretary were then re-abstracted into 
other schedules, in the following manner. 

First. All the members entering the Society in each year were dis- 
tinguished and placed in separate groups according to their ages on 
admission, and the subsequent contingencies to be observed were, with 
their dates, duly noted; in the event of the death of a member, the 
peculiar form and manner of death, and in the event of the wreck or 
injury of a vessel, the particulars were always noted, and those mem- 
bers who did not fall under any of the causes of death, or withdrawal 
from the Society, were in like manner noted. The summary, there- 
fore, of this schedule showed for the members entering in every year of 
the Society's existence, and for members of different ages, the results 
peculiar to each, and offered interesting means of comparison, and 
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were therefore so collected into a second schedule, the summary of 
which showed, irrespective of the period of admission, the casualties 
of different kinds, happening at cach term of life. The details of these 
schedules occupy so much space, that it is not proposed to bring them 
forward here, but at once to proceed to the following Table, No. L., 
on which they were finally abstracted. ‘The following notes will be 
sufficient to explain the construction of this Table. 


Column (a) Represents the age at which the admission of each member, or other 
contingent event connected therewith, took placer ‘ 

(b) The number of members admitted at each age. 

(c) The number of members remaining under observation from each preceding 
age, and is the residue of all those entering in each preceding age, and who have 
not become subject to any of the contingent events represented in the adjoining 
columns. For example, one member enters at the age of 19, and not falling under 
the events specified in the adjoining columns, he survives until the succeeding age, 
and comes under observation as a member of the age of 20. 

(d) Again, two members enter at the age of 20, which, with the one remaining 
from the age of 19, make 3, come under observation at some time or other after com- 
pleting the 19th year of their life, and before completing the 20th year, none of these 
become subject to any of the other events specified, and the whole 3 are therefore 
carried under observation to the following age, 21, when 15 other members entered, 
making 18 altogether under observation at the age of 21. Of these, 1, recently 
entered, remains alive on the 31st December, 1848, and therefore passes from under 
observation at the age of 21, and consequently 17 only come under observation in the 
next year; but at the age of 22, there are 28 members more admitted, which, added 
to 17, causes 45 to fall under observation in the 22nd year of life. In hke manner, 
“7 members in all come under observation at the age of 23. Of these, 1 is lost 
during the course of that year, and 1 retires, while 1, who has recently entered, 
remains alive on the 3lst December, 1848, and is, therefore, not longer observed ; 
3 members in all, therefore, go from under observation at the age of 23, and 74 are 
carried forward to the succeeding age of 24, which, with 43 admitted at that age, 
brings 117 members altogether under review at the age of 24. 

(e) Represents the numbers dying at each age or term of life from natural causes. 

(f to &), inclusive, Represent the numbers dying at each age or term of life from 
other causes. 

(1) Shows the total of columns e to /, inclusive. 

(m, n, 0) Show the wrecks and loss of property. 

(p) Represents those who have retired under the prescribed regulations. 

(q) Represents the number of members alive on the 3lst December, 1848, and 
who have not become subject to any of the contingent events represented in columns 
e to &, inclusive, and also in p. 

(r) Contains the total of columns 7, p, and g, and represents the number of 
members which cease to come under observation in any of the more advanced ages. 
For example, at the age of 25, column d represents 169 coming under observation ; 
but before attaining the 26th year of age, 6 of these pass from observation, leaving 
163 to come under the 26th year of age, as shown in column c. 

(s) Represents one half of the numbers entering the Society at each year of life 
at which admissions take place, and is, therefore, one half of the numbers in 
column 8. In like manner, column 

(4) Represents one half the numbers in column p; and column 

(wu) The total of columns s and ¢; the purpose of these three columns will appear 
in the explanation of column 

(v) Which represents the number of lives exposed a complete year to the risk 
of mortality from all causes while connected with the Soviety, and the figures in this 
column are produced by subtracting from the numbers in column d the numbers in 
column wu, opposite the same age. As already stated, column d contains the gross 
number under observation at some time or other throughout the year of life set forth 
in column @; but as column 0 contains for each age the numbers who have just 
entered the Society, and as members, one with another, enter at different periods 
throughout the year, it has been found, by observation, that, on an average, each is, 
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during the year of admission, exposed to only six months’, or one half-year’s mor- 
tality, and hence column s represents that amount of risk for all the members just 
admitted. In like manner, column ¢ represents the amount of risk to which mem- 
bers retiring from the Society are exposed, on the hypothesis that, one with another, 
the discontinuances will take place in the middle of the year. It thus appears, that 
as column w is the total of s and ¢, that it shows the proper number to be deducted 
from the quantities in column d, in order to find the number exposed to the risk of 
a whole year’s mortality. 


From this Table, it will be seen that of 270 deaths, 165 only have 
taken place from natural causes, 62 were lost with their vessels, 7 took 
place by violent means, such as falling of masts, and loss of life in 
engagements with pirates, 23 were drowned, 12 washed overboard, 
and 1 hung himself. 

The following is a condensed abstract of this Table, and represents 
the rate of mortality from all causes taking place among master 
mariners, at different periods of life. 


ApstTrRAcT A, 







Number exposed to 

















the risk of Mortality pe 
from all causes. 
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It will thus be seen that throughout the Table, the rate of mor- 
tality is high, and attention is next directed to Table I1., which exhi- 
bits the mortality that has taken place from natural causes only. In 
this Table, it will be observed that columns a to ¢ inclusive, are exactly 
similar to the first five columns of Table I., but that the group of 
columns headed ‘ discontinued,” in Table IT., consists of columns f, g, 
h, i, and &, of Table I., with the addition of p. The reason of this will 
immediately appear on reflection. In Table I., the mortality from all 
causes was considered, and, therefore, in the determination of the 
number exposed to risk, the members retiring or withdrawing from 
the Society, only come under the head of “ discontinued,” but in Table 
II., the mortality from natural causes only is to be measured, and, 
therefore, the ‘‘ discontinued” group will consist not only of the retired 
members, but also of those withdrawing or removing from the Society 
by all other causes, except natural death; consequently column s is 
found by deducting from column d the sum of columns p and g, or 
column rv. The rest of Table II. will be sufficiently understood by 
what has been said of Table I. 
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The following abstract of this Table will make the results better 
understood. : 


Apstract B. 


























Bo Hho rie or teoresiaat EP ping: ae 
from natural causes. 

19—20 2°5 
21—25 3330 2 600 
26—30 1,397°5 16 1145 
$136 2,182°5 29 1324 
36—40 2,517°5 32 1231 
41—45 2,187°0 34 1555 
46—50 1,383°5 30 2168 | 
51—55 685°5 16 2-480 
56—60 314:0 6 1-910 
61—65 84-0 
66—68 6:0 

Total 11,093:0 165 1-488 





The preceding, which show the rate of mortality from natural 
causes, Will be found to be much above that for the male population of 
the country generally at the same ages, 

The next part of this subject to be considered, is the rate of mor- 
tality from accidental causes, or rather those causes peculiar to the 
occupation of master mariners. Table III. gives those results, and it 
will on consideration soon appear that in this instance, the “ discon- 
tinued” group must, for like reasons to those assigned in explanation 
of the Table II., consist of the members who have died from natural 
causes, and those who have retired from the Society, that is, the num- 
bers composing columns ¢ and p of Table 1. It will thus be found, 
that in Tables I., IJ., and IIL, the numbers exposed to the risk of 
mortality differ, and this arises from the fact that the peculiar con- 
tingency to be measured is different in each instance, and, hence, the 
difference of the quantities forming the last column of each table. 
Table I. measures the sum of the force of the two causes prevailing in 
each of the other two tables, and, therefore, the greater number exposed 
to risk. 
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The following abstract of this Table shows that in each of the 
three earlier quinquennial periods of life, the mortality from acci- 
dental causes is greater than in the more advanced periods of life, 
and should more extended inquiries confirm these results, it would 
be a curious circumstance to know that advanced years and in- 
creased experience should enable master mariners to avoid many 
of the causes which occasion loss of life. There are many ways 
in which amongst more experienced captains this immunity from 
death may be accounted for, such as being in the command of a 
higher class of vessels, but it is quite unnecessary to speculate on the 
cause. 
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Having thus determined the ratio of the loss of life from the various 
causes among master mariners, it may be interesting to show the rela- 
tion between the actual number of deaths, which has taken place from 
each of these causes, and that which would have happened, had the 
number of deaths been the same as among the male population of 
England and Wales, at the same ages. 
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Hence, it appears, that while from all causes 270 deaths happened 
in the Master Mariners’ Society, the number of deaths which would 
have happened according to the mortality of the male population of 
England and Wales, as taken from p. 5 of “ Contributions to Vital 
Statistics,” is 144°683, being an increased mortality of upwards of 86 
per cent., but if the mortality between the ages 21 and 60 only be 
taken, the increase is 90 per cent. 

Again, the same abstract shows that while the mortality from 
natural causes was 165, the mortality according to the ratio for Eng- 
land and Wales was 143:977, being a difference of about 14:5 per 
cent., and if ages 21 to 60 only be included, the increase is about 18 
per cent. This result certainly goes against the generally received 
opinion, that the deaths of mariners from natural causes only, is less 
than in the community generally, and shows the necessity of being very 
careful before drawing conclusions in the absence of clearly recorded 
and well analysed facts. There is no doubt that many inferences 
may be drawn from the data here presented, applicable to some of the 
questions at present agitated, in regard to the health of towns, and the 
sanitary condition of different districts, but as these speculations do not 
directly bear on the subject now under consideration, they had better 
not be entered upon. 

Table IV. has been prepared in order to show whether the age, 
and, therefore, as a genera] rule, the experience of the captains of 
vessels, has any, and what influence on the losses of property under 
their charge. In this table, the “ discontinued group” will consist of all 
causes of removal from the Society, whether by death or otherwise, 
as vessels could not be considered under the charge of members for an 
entire year, unless they were, without any interruption, members of 
the Society for the whole of that year, and, therefore, if death or any 
other cause removed them from the Society in the course of the year, 
a correction must be applied, as in column p, on that account. 
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Of the 808 wrecks which have taken place, it will be observed 
that no less than 213 have been total wrecks, 90 partial wrecks, and 
5 losses by fire. 

The following abstract exhibits in a condensed form the results 
arrived at in this Table. 


Apstract EH. 
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Tt will thus be seen, that at the younger ages, the wrecks and 
losses of property under the charge of master mariners, is greater than 
at the more advanced ages, and these facts, viewed in connection with 
the circumstance already alluded to, that the loss of life from acci- 
dental and extraordinary events is also more frequent at younger ages, 
strengthens the presumption, that increased years and experience 
among the captains of merchant vessels, give greater security to both 
life and property under their charge. 

Having thus shown the principal results arrived at, attention will 
be next directed to the application of them to the monetary affairs of 
Life Offices. It is very much to be regretted, that the proprietors 
and managers of Life Assurance Companies should have given so very 
little attention to the nature of the risks which they are constantly 
undertaking, and have contributed little or nothing in a pecuniary 
point of view, to the investigation of those branches of science, by the 
application of which the shareholders have realized immense and most 
exorbitant profits, on the capital invested in such speculations. It is 
notorious, that notwithstanding many societies have at command a 
greater capital than some of the Governments of Europe, there is not a 
single public document extant, throwing light on the state and condi- 
tion of any other class of the community than their own members, 
published at the expence of those societies, Of the very meagre 
quantity of information which does exist, all has been derived from 
other sources; and there is no wonder, therefore, that in these wealthy 
corporations there should exist the anomalous feature unknown to other 
matters of enterprise and industry, of the practice being much in ad- 
vance of the science on which it should be founded; in fact, after the 
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most diligent inquiries, a single instance has not been found of any one 
of these great and powerful Companies, which boast of their millions 


of invested capital, having spent 5002. in the original investigation of — 


any single branch or deparment of vital statistics. It is, therefore, 
hoped that it will not be considered out of place to bring under the 
attention of this Society, the details of a question which, under other 
circumstances, would properly belong to the traders in the shares of 
Life Assurance Institutions. 

In the preceding inquiry, an analysis has been made of the various 
causes of death. This is, no doubt, important as suggesting means by 
which, under sanitary regulations, the intensity of some of those forces 
may be lessened, but, for the general purposes of a Life Office, a know- 
ledge of the gross rate of mortality, is all that is required. Attention 
is therefore now directed to the results given in abstract A, from which 
a Table of Decrements may be easily formed. In that abstract, the 
rate of mortality is given for quinquennial ages only, but the inter- 
mediate terms may be found in the following manner. 

Let the figures in the second column of the following abstract 
represent the original quantities for quinquennial ages, derived from 
abstract A, and let the columns headed A, A,, A;, be the 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd differences of the original quantities, also let (a), (6), and (c), 
which are the second and every alternate quantity in each of the three 
last columns, be equal to '2A,, ‘04A., and ‘008A;, respectively. 


ABSTRACT F, 
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43 2°368 = 796 =, 2908 +. 2°195 
a= "1592 b = — 03632 c = + *017560 
48 3°164 — ‘112 a 87 — .1°096 
a= — *022 b= + 05148 c¢ = — *008768 
53 3°052 + ob E75 a 2401 + "521 
a= + *2350 b = + *00764 ec = + *004168 
58 4°227 + 1:366 oe 712 
a= + °2732 b = + *02848 
63 5°593 + 2-078 
a= + *4156 
68 7671 





Then the intervals to be interpolated, being 1, the intermediate 
terms to be inserted between the original quantities, will, therefore, be 
found as follows : 


1st 3. = . . 6—4c> in Abstract F, 
and: Oy Seer te wee 
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3°077480 


3°147680 


3°164 

2°986032 
2°894616 
2°880984 
2°936368 





+°141640 


*0702,00 





+ °016320 
—"177968 

"Og 14.16 
—*013632 


+ 055384 








—'071440 
"053380 


—'194288 
+ °086552 
"077734 
°069016 


5 a | | ec | ec 


+ 030784, | 


—*035576 


1930397 | 
"025208 | 


"020024. 


3'052 

3°296728 
3°532424 
3°763256 
3°993392 


+*129096 
—*009032 

"004864 
—*000696 


+ °003472 


i |r | | nf a | oe | RS | 


026552 | * 


—'001848 


+°001384 


004616 


+ *007848 | 


4227 

4°519992 
4°811856 
5°093824 
5°357128 


+ 059334 
—‘001128 
"009896 
‘018664 


— "027432 


Oe | ee | —_—— | 
——————— 


(1) | 3, 
1:604280 
+ °093520 
1697800 
"093200 
2°79 
"091560 
1°882560 
*088600 
1:971160 
084320 
2°055480 
"078720 
2°134200 
071800 
2'Z06 
102584 
2°308584 
067008 
2°375592 
036616 
2°412208 
+°O11408 
2°423616 
—'008616 
24215 
"035168 
2°379832 
037016 
2°342816 
"035632 
2°307184 
*031016 
2°276168 
023168 
2'253 
*107752 
27145248 
—'029664 
2°115584 
O35 752 
2°151296 
°088376 
2°239672 
1233238 
2°368 
*337200 
2°70520 
+ *230640 
2°93584 


— 084584 | 
+ 078088 | 
065376 
"052.664 | 


"039952 | 


Il pe | 


+ 1208872 | 


—'106560 


—*08g000 | 





5°593 

5°968312 
6°367936 
6°787704 
7°223448 


7674 


"375312 
"399624 
"419768 


“435744 


+°447552 


+°139440 
"024312 
*O20144, 
"015976 
+°011808 
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It will be observed that there is considerable irregularity in the 
original quantities, as taken from abstract A, but it was thought better 
not to disturb the natural results by any attempt to convert them into 
a graduated series, After the quinquennial period of life 50-55, the 
numbers are too small to warrant much reliance being placed on the 
results, and, therefore, subsequent to that period, an increasing series | 
has been adopted, maintaining, as nearly as possible, the same relation 

at these advanced ages, to the ordinary tables of mortality for male 
life, which the figures in abstract A, for younger ages, bear to the 
general mortality of England and Wales. 

From the results thus obtained, the following Table of Decrements 
is derived. 3 

















TABLE V. 
Mortality |, (;-@.\ = a | Mortality Gey a 4 
Age.| per Cent "Foo “el Number pee eae Age.| per Cent : (: roo) ~ ° = Number Nun 
=a - Living. Dying. | =e Living. Dying 
bis Bee) = a: § 4+ Se) Aa. — 
21 | 1:604 | 5:0000000 {100,000 | 1,604} 40 | 2-116 8198832 | 66,052 | 1,398 : 
9°9929774 "9907117 
225 (1"098 4:9929774 | 98,396 | 1,671} 41 | 2:15] 8105949 | 64,654 | 1,391 
19925624 ‘ "9905564 : 
28 [14791 "9855398 | 96,725 | 1,732] 42-| 2°240 *8011513 | 63,263 | 1,417 
"9025513 ; "9901612 : = 
24} 1°883 9776911 | 94,993 | 1,789] 43 | 2°368 -7913125 | 61,846 | 1,464 — 
"9917443 ! "9895922 | 
25-1971 9694354 | 93,204 | 1,837} 44.) 2°705 -7809047 | 60,382 | 1,634 
"9913546 "9880905 : = 
26 | 2°055 -9607900 | 91,367 | 1,877] 45 | 2°936 -7689952 | 58,748 | 1,725 © 
; "9909823 *9870582 . 
27 | 2°134 °9517723 | 89,490 | 1,909] 46 | 3:077 -7560534 | 57,023 | 1,754 — 
"9906318 "9864268 
28 | 2:°206 9424041 | 87,581 | 1,933} 47 | 3:148 -7424802 | 55,269 | 1,740 
9903122 "9861086 
29 | 2°309 ‘9327163 | 85,648 | 2,0099 48 | 3°164 7285888 | 53,529 | 1,694 
°9896946 "9860368 ; 
30 | -2°376 -9224109 | 83,639 | 1,9874 49 | 2:°986 -7146256 | 51,835 | 1,547 
"9895566 "9868344 
ST) 2°412 -9119675 | 81,652 | 1,969) 50 | 2:894 -7014600 | 50,288 | 1,456 
"9893964 "9872461 
32-| 2°424 *9013639 79,683 | 1,932} 51 | 2°88] °6887061 48,832 | 1,407 
"9893430 "9873042 e 
33 | 2°415 8907069 | 77,751 | 1,878] 52 | 2-936 °6760103 | 47,425 | 1,392 — 
"9893831 7 "9870582 
34 | 2°380 -8800900 | 75,873 | 1,805} 53 | 3°052 °6630685 | 46,033 | 1,405 
"9895388 "9865389 
35 | 2°343 °8696288 | 74,068 | 1,736] 54 | 3:°297 °6496074 | 44,628 | 1,471 
"9897034 "9854399 
36 | 2°307 *8593322 | 72,332 | 1,668] 55 | 3°532 °6350473 | 43,157 | 1,525 — 
"9898634 | "9843833 : 
37 2276 *8491956 | 70,664 | 1,609} 56 | 3°763 6194306 | 41,632 | 1,566 — 
*ggoo0o12 : "9833421 : 
38-] 2°253 °8391968 | 69,055 | 1,556157 | 3-993 -6027727 | 40,066 | 1,600 
O9OKO34 "9823029 : 
39 | 2°145 *8293002 | 67,499 | 1,447] 58 | 4:227 5850756 | 38,466 | 1,626 _ 


"9905830 "9812431 


. 
q 
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Tabie V.—Continued. 








Mortality |, (15 ) =e a Mortality Jy (1—— eas 
per Cent 100 = Number Number Age.| per Cent ee 
ds Living. Dying. & 
: 5+2(c)=Aa 


a 
= Number|Number 
Living. | Dying. 


Age. 


ik 5+ 2(c) =a. 


ee 
| i 





59 | 4-520) -5863187 | 36,840 | 1,665] 80 | 18-384 | -6738961 | 4,720] 868 
"9799124. an nned 








60 4°812 -5462311 | 35,175 | 1,693 81 | 19°701 *5856714 3,852 759 
9°97385822 *9047101 
61 5094 | 45248133 | 33,482 | 1,705] 82 | 21-083 °4903815 3,093 652 
9°9772937 i "8971706 

62 5°357 -5021070 | 31,777 | 1,703] 83 | 22-762 *3875521 2,441 556 

*9760885 °8878310 

63 5°593 -4781955 | 30,074 | 1,682] 84 | 24-080 2753831 1,885 454 
*97 50042 *8803 562 

64 5°968 *4531997 | 28,392 | 1,694] 85 | 25-672 "1557393 1,431 367 
"9732757 8711524 

65 6°368 -4264754 | 26,698 | 1,700] 86 | 27-262 | 3-0268917 1,064 290 
°9714243 *8617614 

66 6°788 -3978997: | 24,998 | 1,697 | 87 | 28-862 | 2-8886531 | 774 224 
*9694718 "8521017 

67 7°223 -3673715 | 23,301 | 1,683] 88 | 30-567 °7407548 550 168 
"9674403 °8415659 

68 7°671 -3348118 | 21,618 | 1,658] 89 | 32°112 5823207 382 122 
905431. -| °8317930 

69 8°228 *3001499 19,960 | 1,643 1 90 | 33-802 °4141137 260 88 
*9627102 *8208449 

70 8°813 -2628601 | 18,317 | 1,618] 91 | 35°282 *2349586 172 61 
*9598329 "8110251 

1 9°487 -2226930 | 16,699 | 1,584 f 92 | 36°557 | 2-0459837 ill 40 
"9567110 °8023837 

72 | 10°203 -1794040 | 15,115 | 1,542] 93 | 37-629 | 1°8483674 71 27 
"9532618 "7949827 

73 | 11:026 -1326658 | 13,573 | 1,497 | 94 | 38°467 *6433501 44 Ay 
"9492631 "7891081 

74 | 11°909 ‘0819289 | 12,076 | 1,438) 95 | 39°051 *4324582 a 1] 
"9449335 "7849666 

75 | 12°881 | 4:0268604 | 10,638 | 1,370] 96 | 39°635 | 1-2174248 gabe 6 
"9401129 *78078 52 

76 | 13°874 | 3:9669733 9,268 | 1,286] 97 | 40°219 | 0-9982100 10 4 
"9351343 "7765632 

77 | 14:957 *9021076 7,982 | 1,194} 98 | 40°803 7747732 6 2 
"9296386 °7722991 

78 | 16°040 | °8317462 6,788 | 1,089} 99 | 41:387 5470729 4 2 

"9240724 9°7679940 

mo | 27739 *7558186 5,699 979 1100 | 41:971 | 0:3150669 2 
*9180775 








From this has been constructed the following preparatory table for 
the determination of the values of annuities, assurances, and other 
risks on the lives of master mariners. Column D of Table VI. has been 
formed from the expression a o™, in which ”a@ represents the numbers 
living at the age m in the fourth column of Table V., and v™” represents 
the present value of 1/. due m years hence, at 3 per cent. Also, if 

D,, = quantity in col. D, at any given age m, and 

Aigo a= Oe: do. at any variable higher age m + « 
then, in the same Table, will N,, = = (Dn+c), in which m-+~@ receives 
every integral value from any given age, to the oldest age in the table, 
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Age. xD 

21....1 4°7304183 
22...) °7105585 
23... *6902836 
24....| °6695977 
25...) °6485048 
26....1 °6270222 
27..... °6051672 
28...) °5829618 
29...) *5604368 
30....| °5372942 
31... *5140135 
32...) 74905727 
33....1 °4670785 
34...) *4436244 
35... *4203259 
36... °3971921 
37...) °3742183 
38....| °3513823 
39....1| °3286484 
40....} 3063942 
41...) *2842687 
42...) °2619879 
43221 -2303118 
44.1 °2160668 
45...) °1913201 
A6....1 °°1655411 
A7....1 °1391306 
48...) 1124020 
49...) 0856016 
50...) 0595988 
51....1 °0340076 
52....1 4:0084746 
53....| 3°9826956 
54....1 °9563973 
55....| °9289999 
56...) °9005460 
57....| °8710509 
58....1 8405166 
59....1 °8089224 
60....| 3°7759976 
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5375492 
51352°14 
49009°88 
46730°20 
44514°84 
42366°46 
40287°21 
8279°11 
36344°34 
34458°32 
32659°80 
30943°73 
29314°23 
21777310 
26322°42 
24956°98 
23671°09 
22458°58 
21313°19 
20248°56 
19242°82 
18280°49 
17350°49 
16446°24 
15535°31 
14640°00 
13776°24 
12953°94 
1217872 
11470°93 
10814°53 
10197°05 

9609°38 

9044°76 

8491°30 

7953°27 

7431°06 

6926°54 

6440°54 

5970°32 





TasLe VI. 

N AD D 
924568°52 | | 3°7417426 |5517°50 
873216°38 | °7061991 |5083'92 
824206°50 | °6694503 | 4671°43 
777476°30 °6316173 |4281°71 
732961°46 *5920558 |3908°91 
690595:00 °5506429 | 3553°39 
650307.79 *hO72774 \o2lo ds 
612028°68 °4618805 | 2896°55 
575684°34 °4143814 | 2596°46 
541226:00 °3642544 | 2313°42 
508566°22 *3112500 | 2047°62 
477622°49 °2551238 |1799°38 
448308°26 °1955484 |1568°73 
420535°16 eel LOLO 4011 Labor lL 
394212°74 «| 3°0640685 | 1158-96 
369255°76 | | 2°9913442 | 980°267 
345584°67 | °9136413 | 819°674 
323126°09 °8304427 | 676°772 
301812°90 °7416778 | 551°668 
281564°34 °6469181 | 443°525 
262321252 °5458562 | 351°444 
244041:03 °4377291 | 273°986 
226690°54 | *3220624 | 209°924 
210244°30 soap 2° 1970562 |157°419 
194708°99 | 2°0645752 | 116°031 
180068-99 | 1°9228904 83°7318 
166292°75 °7718146 59°1309 
153338°81 °6110790 40°8394 
141160°09 | *4398077 27°5301 
129689°16 2587035 18°1453 
118874°63 | 1°0667712 11°6620 
108677°58 ..| 0°8649590 PERV US¥) 
99067°20 °6545055 4°51342 
90022°44 | °4366510 2:73307\ . 
81530°64 | ...| 0°2129219 1°63276 
(ool TST | 9°9850512 "96616 
66146°31 *7529992 *56624 
59219°77 | bIGIZ02 °32864 
52779°23 | gla 2 ONG. 1 "18888 
46808°91 1100...) 9°0313444 *10748 














Aug. 


N 


45291°41 
40207°49 
35536°06 
31254°35 
27345°44 


| 23792-05 


20576°34 
17679°79 
15083°33 
12769°91 
10722°29 
8922°91 
7354°18 
5999°07 
4840°114 
3859°847 
3040°173 
2363°401 
1811°733 
1368°208 
1016°764 
742°778 
532°854 
375°435 
- 259°4037 
175°6719 
116°5410 
75°7016 
48°1715 
30°0262 
18°3642 
11°03665 
6°52323 
3°79016 
2°15740 
1°19124 
°62500 
*29636 
"10748 
°00000 


From Table V. preceding, and Table ©, ‘* Contributions to Vital 
Statistics,” the following results have been obtained, shewing for dif- 
ferent ages the equation of life for master mariners, and also for the 
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Equation of Life. 
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29°1 
29°0 
20°9 
15°5 
10°5 





male population of England and Wales. 


England and 
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The foregoing is sufficient to show the necessity of great caution in 
undertaking special risks on life, and the need of careful and extended 
statistical research, to form a basis for calculations in this branch 
of life contingencies. Within the last five or six years, Assurance 
Institutions have very much increased, and the public journals suffi- 
ciently testify to the remarkable efforts made by them to extend their 
business among all ranks and grades of society. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance that those entrusted with the management of such 
companies, should possess accurate statistical information, to guide 
them in their transactions with the public. The practice of a mere 
arbitrary imposition of premiums for special risks unfortunately pre- 
vails to too great an extent, and is liable to very serious objections. 
The hazard of charging inadequate terms, may endanger the safety of 
the institutions, and exorbitant rates limit the practice of life assurance, 
while the want of clear and satisfactory data, produces distrust among 
the managers themselves, and deprives their efforts of that confidence 
and energy, which is necessary to the successful development of every 
enterprise. It is, therefore, hoped that the preceding facts may not be 
void of practical value and importance, while to the mere scientific 
inquirer, their novelty will recommend them to some share of atten- 
tion. 

It has been thought better to submit a complete analysis of one 
class of facts, than to bring under review a variety of data in a cursory 
manner, but it may be satisfactory to view, in connection with the 
preceding data derived from the Master Mariners’ Society exclusively, 
another body of facts originating in other sources, namely, in the other 
Mariners’ Friendly Societies distributed over the kingdom, and em- 
bracing, generally, a humbler class of sea-faring men, than the master 
mariners. 





Mortality, per Cent.,in the 























Number exposed Mortality, ) re ae 

Ages (vane: Deaths. per Cent. ba | fae ee pts 
2O— 25. cs .sseenee 1,562 : 39 2°4968 1791 
26—30............ 5,060 108 2°1343 2°206 
31—35........4... 6,842 167 2°4408 2°415 
36—40............ 7,949 184 2°4374 2°253 
41—45..000....... 5,783 152 2°6283 2°368 
46—50..... ...... 3,227 104 3°2228 3°164 
51—55............ 1,716 62 3°6130 3°052 
56—60............ 651 12 1°8433 1911 
61—65............ 119 2 1°6882 oats 

a otal, jess, 32,509 830 2°5531 2°423 








The rate of mortality, it will be seen, differs but slightly in the 
two classes of results, and calls for no particular commentary. Con- 
nected with this last body of facts, there has also been made a return 
of the amount of sickness or invaliding, but the discussion of that part 
of the inquiry must be reserved for another occasion. 
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On a Comparative Statement of Prices and Wages during the Years from 
1842 t0 1849. By G. R. Portnr, F.R.S. | 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 17th September, 1849. ] 
Autnouer it is forbidden to the Statistical Section of the British 
Association to discuss the propriety of public measures while they are 
under discussion by the Government or Legislature, it falls strictly 
within its province to ascertain and to exhibit the result of such mea- 
sures after they shall have been adopted and are in operation, provided 
their effects are capable of being exhibited through the medium of 
numbers or by means of computations. 

The propriety of this distinction is very apparent. The Associa- 
tion is not a political body, but one where persons professing all shades 
of opinion meet for the prosecution of objects in which all have an 
equal interest, and in regard to which, although differences of opinion 
may and will arise, and give occasion for discussion, the controversies 
will be carried on without exciting those unfriendly feelings which but 
too often rise up between persons who take different sides upon matters 
connected with public policy. 

The subject which I have chosen for investigation upon this occa- 
sion affords a very decided example of the distinction here drawn. If, 
while the measures for bringing about a revolution in the long-cherished 
commercial policy of this country were under discussion in the Legisla= 
ture, any attempt had been here made to approach the question, it 
would have been hardly possible to avoid the giving of offence to one 
party or another; whereas now that those measures have been exten- 
sively carried out into practice, it is felt to be an inquiry of the deepest 
interest to all, whether they have been productive of any and of what 
result to the great bulk of the community. In the prosecution of that 
inquiry, on this occasion, there can be no danger of giving offence to 
any one, so long as it shall be confined to actual facts as exhibited in 
figures that are capable of verification, and while no attempt is made 
to press them into the service of party disputation. 

The usefulness, not only to ourselves, but to those who will come after 
us, of records such as those a sample of which I have now to bring for- 
ward, will be apparent to every one who has at any time attempted to 
investigate the comparative condition at different periods of our working 
population. About sixteen years ago T undertook such an investigation, 
and had then to lament the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of 
collecting any considerable amount of information upon which reliance 
could be placed, so that my labours were, on that occasion, far from 
satisfactory. The result, such as it was, appeared anonymously in the 
‘¢ Companion to the Almanac for 1834,” in a paper under the title 
“ Wages and Prices,” and I then indulged the hope that some of the 
readers of that most valuable collection, seeing the deficiency of such 
information for times past, might be led to record the like facts as they 
should arise in the future. I regret to say, that in this hope I have 
been disappointed. Again, at the meeting of the Association at Liver- 
pool, in 1837, I took occasion to mention the deficiency to a very 
numerous body then in attendance upon the Statistical Section, and 
received many promises of assistance. Those promises were, I doubt 
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not, given in all sincerity, and yet I am forced to add, that to this 
hour they remain in every instance unfulfilled. Had the result been 
different, I might now have been enabled to offer to the Section sonte= 
thing better worthy of their attention than the imperfect figures which 
I have it in my power to bring forward. Imperfect as they are, how- 
ever, they may supply a link, which otherwise might be found wanting, 
to future inquirers, as well as enable us, in some degree, to mark the 
condition of our industrious classes at the present time in comparison 
with bygone periods. was | 

To begin with what is emphatically called “ the staff of life,” and 
the price of which is a thing of the very first importance to those who 
depend upon daily or weekly wages. The four-pound loaf of bread 
sold in the bakers’ shops in London, has been, in the month of July of 
- each year from 1842 to 1849, as follows :— 


DEST, occhexaausdecstrcesiaees 92d LBANG sasrscveccenacsitacneed? 83 
7 See ee = BORD sec scisttex tana at 11g 
fol srk, aaltepet 85 FOES oie vcc contents thes’ 13 
BOAO ME ideruaeeks 73 USAg oc ew 7 


When it is considered that from one-half to three-fourths of the 
earnings of the most numerous class of the people is expended for this 
one article, it cannot be held of light importance that a saving of 25 per 
cent. is made in its cost. Such a saving, to the family of a working 
man, consisting of himself, his wife, and four children, can hardly be 
less than two shillings per week, which is too often a very considerablé 
proportion of the man’s earnings, so that it will greatly depend upon 
this head of expenditure whether or not he and his family are able to 
provide themselves with decent clothing and with other matters, 
which, although perhaps not absolutely nor equally necessary to the 
support of life, are yet most important towards the comfort and 
contentment of the family. 

The price of meat is, unfortunately, not a matter of such universal 
interest as the cost of bread, and it is to be feared, that even in 
ordinarily prosperous times, there are very many of our fellow subjects 
who are forced to forego its use. But it must be obvious that the 
numbers thus subjected to privation will, as already explained, greatly 
depend upon the cost of bread, while in large towns, it will be found 
upon inquiry, that few or none are, except in the very dearest times, 
deprived of the occasional, or perhaps the habitual, use of meat. 

The prices as quoted in the accounts of markets cannot be taken as 
the prices actually paid for their retail purchases by the families of 
working men; they will, however, afford accurate means for com- 
parison, since no doubt the wholesale price of the carcase must govern 
the retail prices charged for its constituents. The following prices aré 
those given for the primest beef (Scots) and South Down mutton, at 
Smithfield, in the month of June in each year, 1842 to 1849 :— 





Beef. Mutton. Beef. 
$ d. Ss ad Sen ide Ss d. 
1 a A Se eA gee 4 8 a RS OG Soke voieae oak eS ae 4 3 
EE tsch cdsews sous: 3 104 4 It pSV 50 eee See 5G 4 a 
3 So) Vs Slane Se ne 3. 84 3 10 OBO. castes oe 3 10 4 11 
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The prices paid for beef and mutton at St. Thomas’s Hospital, in 
the same years, at Lady-day and Michaelmas, have been as follows :— 


Beef. Mutton. 


Lady-Day. | Michaelmas.| Lady-Day. | Michaelmas. 
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The retail prices paid by the working classes for other articles of 
food, and for groceries, in a populous district of London, from 1844 to 
1848, were as under :— 





























1844, 1845. 1846. 1847, 1848. 
Beas ccsccrnoatesss per Ib.| 5s. to 7s. | 5s. to 7s. | 5s. to 7s. | 4s. to 6s. | 4s. to 6s. 
Raw Sugar........ 5, | 6d. to 7d. | 5d. to 6d. | 5d. to 6d. | 4d. to 5d. | 4d. to 5d. 
Refined Sugar... ,, |74d. to 83d.|63d. to 72d.'65d. to 73d.| 53d. to 64d.| 5d. to 6d. 
Cofestic si ass. am eee lena Lt ok Ge, nae te Denia ze 
COC0a. nQis aan... », | 6d. to 8d. | 6d. to 7d. | 6d. to 7d. | 6d. to 7d. | 6d. to 7d. 
Bicerrs Buhcceses kt 2d.to 3d. | 2d. to 4d. | 3d. to 4d. | 3d. to 4d. | 2d. to 3d. 
Currants... ...as:. ‘3 5d. to:7d. | 5d. to’ 7d...) 5d-to 7d. Sa. to 7d. 4d: 46 6a. 
Raisiis. .....<.00+5 », | dd. to 7d. | 5d. to 7d. | 5d. to 7d. | 4d. to 6d. | 4d. to 6d. 
WU Uter  s.3.. o id 10d. 10d. 10d. 9d. 
Cheshire Cheese ,, Ay, Od. 9d. 9d. 9d. 
Derby Cheese... ,, se 8d. 8d. 8d. 8d. 
Dutch Cheese... ,, ae 6d. 6d. 6d. 6d. 
Weare. 3 cc, tsdbes Ss igs 9d. 9d, 10d. 10d. 
Bacon ........ per cwt. ne 62s. to 68s. | 63s. to 70s. | 82s. to 88s. | 75s. to 81s. 
TES. oso eines per 120 Sus 7s. 6d. 78. Gd. 7s. 6d. 7s. 6d. 


The retail prices of such articles, of the qualities usually consumed 
by the working classes at Birmingham, during the years from 1844 to 
June, 1849, have been kindly procured for me by a much respected 
inhabitant of this town :— 








1845, 1848. June, 1849. 
Sen. Stig. Sse, Sia: &, a. 8) ads 
fee eee ot perlb 5 0 5 0 5 0 5 0 4 6 4 0 
Sugar, raw........ Mf 0 7 0 64 0 54] 0 54] 0 5 0 44 
— refined.. ,, 0 9 0 9 0 8 0 Teh 0°63 0 6 
Cole eae... An | ee 1 8 1 8 rs 1 6 ee: 
COCOA: eset 2 0 10 0 8 0 8 0 8 0 8 OF. 
Rice, Patna .... 5, 0 3 0.3 0 3 0 4 0 3 0 2% 
Oatmeal.......00 ‘i 0 3 0 3 0 3 0 -34/.0 3 0-33 
Currants:... ssc: 5 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 7 0 6 0 6 
Raisins 2..4.5,.00000 “K 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 6 0 5 Ors 
Butter > docks - 0 10 0 11 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 10 
Eggs, No. of, for 1s. 20 20 20 24 
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In the course of inquiries made among London tradesmen, while 
collecting the foregoing list of prices, it was stated that as respects 
cheese, the working classes seldom or never buy it by weight, but 
apply at the shop for six-pennyworth, or three-pennyworth, or what- 
ever may be the sum to be laid out, the dearness or cheapness of the 
article affecting the quantity that they receive for their money. 
Another fact of the same nature was ascertained from the proprietor 
of a very large establishment for the sale of linens, woollens, haber- 
dashery, and the like goods. The working man or woman is accustomed 
to pay certain prices for certain articles, and does not vary the outlay 
with the varying markets, but buys a 3s. or 5s. hat or bonnet, a shirt 
or shift for so much, and so on through the whole list of articles of 
clothing. The benefit of cheapness reaches them in the quality of 
their purchases, and as the tendency has for very many years been 
towards lessened prices, we now see—such, at least, is the case in 
London—that the working classes are better clad than formerly, 
keeping in this respect their relative position with the more easy 
classes, whose dress—especially among ladies—is generally not only 
better in quality, but actually more costly, than when the articles 
used were of much higher price than now. When engaged upon an 
inquiry similar to the present, fifteen years ago, I was informed by a 
person who gave constant employment to 1,200 people, men and 
women, in making up articles of clothing used by the working classes, 
that, taking one article with another, the materials used then cost not 
more than one-half what they had cost at the close of the war in 1815, 
and we know that since 1834, there has been a further and very great 
abatement in the cost of most, if not all, such materials. Strong cotton 
cloths, the wholesale price of which in 1810 was 10d. per yard, sold 
in 1820 for 9d., had fallen in 1833 to 4d., and may now be bought 
at from 2d. to 24d. per yard. Printed calico, which sold in 1810 at 
2s. 2d., in 1820 at 1s. 4d., in 1833, the Excise duty having been 
removed, at 6d. to 8d., may now be bought at from 3s. 6d. to 8s. per 
piece of 284 yards, or from 14d. to 34d. per yard. The increased use 
of cotton in this country, so far beyond the increase in our export of 
cotton goods, proves that the people, and especially the working 
people, who are the great consumers of cotton goods among us, have 
fully profited by their progressive cheapening. 

The consumption of such articles as are of home production, we 
have no satisfactory means of determining, but we may feel quite 
certain, that as respects such of them as are articles of necessity, as 
well as those which have become so through the usages of society, a 
fall in price when unaccompanied by circumstances that oppress the 
people, must be accompanied by an increase in their use. If we had 
any doubts upon this head, they must, however, be dispelled when we 
find that other articles of which, being brought from distant countries, 
we know the quantities used, are so used in greatly increased quan- 
tities. The consumption in each year from 1842 to 1848 of such of 
the articles of which retail prices have been given as are imported, 
have been: 
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1842. 1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. : 1847. 1848. 


























SUCAE Jscwsaess cwts.| 3,868,466 | 4,028,307 | 4,129,443 | 4,856,604 | 5,220,248 | 5,779,508 | 6,208,872 
UGE oadedieaadane Lbs. [37,355,911 |40,293,893 [41,363,770 |44,193,483 |46,740,344 [46,314,821 |48,735,971 
Coffee... c--).. 9» 128,519,646 |29,979,404 131,352,882 |34,293,190 [36,754,578 |37.441,373 (37,106,292 
Cocoa: ..:..5,.. a9 | 2,246.569 | 2,547,984 | 2,589,977 | 2,579,497 | 2,951,206 | 3,079,198 | 2,985,479 
MCC ssc sesee tess cwts.| 396,922 015,359 432,480 372,274 545,883 971,694. 925,731 
Currants ...... os 196,379 264,330 284,694 309,485 358,761 331,236 380,500 
Raisins ...... oe 186,240 236,826 202,230 204,960 288,255 212,024 228,542 








It appears thus, that a reduction in the retail price of sugar from 
7d. to 44d. for raw, and from 9d. to 6d. for refined sugar, has increased 
the consumption, since 1844, by 2,079,429 cwt. or 50 percent. The 
reduction of 1s. per lb. in tea, viz. from 5s. to 4s., has caused an addi- 
tional consumption of 7,372,201 lbs., or 18 per cent. The retail price 
of coffee has fallen from 1s. 8d. to 1s. 4d., and the consumption has 
been augmented by 5,753,910 lbs., or 18 per cent.; thus adding very 
materially to the comforts of the working classes, and chiefly the 
artisan class, among whom the increased quantities here noticed have 
principally been used. 

I have been kindly favoured with a statement of prices actually paid 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital.in London, for various articles of constant 
consumption there in each quarter of the year, from 1842 to the pre- 
sent time, and have appended the same to these remarks. ‘The prices 
are of course below those which are paid by individuals in their daily 
retail purchases, but they will better serve to show the variation in the 
markets, and may therefore be found useful. 

From what has been already stated, we might almost necessarily 
infer, that the people generally are in a condition of comparative com- 
fort. If it were desired to ascertain the condition of the upper and 
middle classes of society, we should have to investigate the increase or 
decrease of luxuries, since the quantities which these classes consume 
of the articles of daily use, already mentioned, may be considered to 
vary in only a very small degree, if at all, with the varying condition 
of the nation at large. That the use of sugar, and tea, and coffee, for ex- 
ample, has greatly augmented, affords ample evidence, that the very large 
proportion of our numbers who depend for the support of themselves 
and their families upon their employment by the possessors of capital, 
have been enabled to enjoy more of the comforts of life than heretofore, 
and that the state of the population, generally, is such as should impart 
‘to us a feeling of satisfaction. It may be well, however, to show what 
have been the weekly earnings of some classes of our artisans, and I have 
again to express regret at the small, and, in that respect, unsatisfactory 
amount of information, which it has been possible to procure on that 
head. This.is, on the present occasion, confined to iron-works and 
cotton-mills, and I will close what I have to offer, by venturing to call 
upon such of my auditors as may have it in their power, to add to the 
scanty sum of our knowledge upon this really very important head, 
either by publishing the same to the world. themselves, or by enabling 
some other persons to render that service. For my own part, I shall 
esteem it as a personal favour, if any gentleman will at any time com- 
municate to me, from his own experience, such information as he may 
possess, showing the earnings of any classes of workmen. 
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A Return of the Prices of the undermentioned Articles used at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, Southwark. 
: Beef, autlan, 


Legs | Butter, 
and | Carlow. 


Cheese, 


Pota- ‘ Pure 
Double| Sugar. | Salt. Rice. 2 
Gloster. toes. Milk. 


without 
bone. 


——o eee | | | | eee 


Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Stone, | Stone. | Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. | Gallon. 


1842 & dhe a S a: Ss a a &. oe Ayes: 
Martel is. isc: s £12 28 96 60 78 5 0 — a0 0 -i-@ 
i eee Bo Dol Bo 4 94 56 78 5 0 ee 33 0/1 0 
September ...}3 013 4 94 56 78 ». 0 ei) ee ee 
December 6 SE RE SR a 94 56 78 a 0 Sa.0 1 a>. O 

1843. 

Mareh ............ 2-84 36 94 56 76 5 0 33. 0/1 6 
PUNO Weiss 2.8.1.3 0 94 56 76 5 0 33 011.0 
September ..)3 0/3 4 84 56 76 5 0 33 0j;1 0 
December ae Oo 0. 88 56 76 5 6 oo 0) 1 
1844, 
Mareh:.....:cyers0: 2 81,3 0 88 56 68 A 6 32 0|-1-0 
cy ae a ee 88 56 74 4 6 32.04.48 
september }..., 2 81.3 4.) 88 56 74 | 4 6 32.0; 1 0 
Degember ,..12 813 41 106 56 74 4 0 30 0.) E=0 
1845. 
Mareh .,:.05....:, 2 813° 4% 166 56 62 4 0 30 0/1 0 
SPIO os ivgesis; 3 4/14 O07] 100 56 62 4 0 30> O-i7 1-28 
September ,.)3 4/4 0] 94 56 64 | 4 0 43 0;1 0 
December 13 414 Oj] 104 56 64 4 0 35 0; 1 0 
1846. 
Maren 2a 88 Ss 8 14 42% T04 56 64 4 6 ae 85 °O Pres 
PUNE es Se S445 6 90 56 64 p> 9 on 33-0: e 8 
September ...| 3 4; 4 0 | 102 58 | 3 6 6 +1 28.0: |..0.9 
December ao | 4.44 166 53 oe 6 9 28 0/;0 9 

1847, z= 
Beare et yo) 2 oe V6 os 59 3 6 7 a0 OT 0-9 
SAMO WEES ose A Aol OT 502 o 59 a 6 20 28 0| 0 10 
September) 4- 0-1 4— 8.4) B04 1 Bop Be +3 6) G1 26-0) 0 19 
December. ...1 4.4 )>5.. 01 704 4 54 413° 6 Fiutoot, OO. a0 

=| 

1848. i | 
WEE occ 4 014 8 | 104 54 ot 8 19 0; 0 10 
Pletiees bts oS O01 4-44 F008 Q 54 3S 8 8 170;0 94 
September ....13 4|.4 0 94 2 54 3 6 8 186|0 94 
December ee eee ee 94 I 54 3. 6 8 0 94 

oO 

1849, fan 
WEACOly siiisensacs: o2.0 | &. 3 94 54 3 6 8 160|0 92 
TN Bie BST Sa 88 1 54 3 8 : 0 94 
September .... ee ce : a ; : 
December ey 











Ist May, 1846. Milk purchased by contract, from Romford, Essex; sent by 
Eastern Counties Railway. 
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It is hardly possible to over-estimate the importance of the subject 
to which I have now ventured, imperfectly, to call the attention of the 
section. So long as, in any country, the whole earnings of the labour- 
ing classes are required to procure for them the bare necessaries of life, 
we must look in vain for any advancement in the social and moral con- 
dition of the people. On the other hand, if their earnings are habi- 
tually found sufficient, not merely to sustain life, but to provide for 
themselves and their families its decencies and some of its comforts, 
and especially if this shall have been their condition for any continued 
period of time, they will not willingly fall back in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, but rather will strive to go foward, and among other efforts to 
that end, will gladly avail themselves of such means as they may find 
within their reach, to give instruction to their children, whereby their 
intelligence being cultivated, their labour will be rendered more pro- 
ductive, and of necessity will be better remunerated, thus enabiing 
them to make further progress in the social scale, and to provide the 
means of still greater advancement for those who will succeed them. 


MANCHESTER. 


Net Weekly Earnings of Factory Hands in Full Employment and also during 
the Period of Depression in each of the following Years. 





iga4. | 1845. | 1946. | 1847. | 1948. | 1si9. | € g.2 g 

I: ark a 2 Gea Was eo be 

BOS) COA Sede te AN BOA ede [eee 5 : 

Card Room—Males ....| 13 63/13 8/11 4/ 7 9/120/120/%®* J 
Females...) 8 93) 810] 6 6} 3 4/ 89] 86/87 8a¢ 
Spinners and Piecers ....| 10 03/12 0 [1110] 610 | 117 | 120 SSS sy bp 
Power-Loom Weavers* 3 Fim 8 B 
Male and Female 4 Mich gl? Mi Dare SAO yi: SRO ere ae tea oss 
Power-Loom Helpers..:) 4:7°| 4 6:| 4 31) 2 0) 4°87 4 85) 15 = 
Wie . SOROS 

Mechamies: <5, lan. sesiteacs. 22 4:20.6:;20 8/18. 4] 19.6) 1903-1 Bo? 52 


* Working two looms only. 








Weekly Wages paid in the Years 1844 and 1849. 


1844, 1849. 


Rea poke RR eee 
Card Room—Males ..viieeccseseeees 15-02 |. 125.0 
Memales tv soccsitsse. 7.6 710 This is solely a spinning 
Self- Acting Spinners .2.5.....5606s.0..- 14 0 15 6 mill; no weaving; avery 
PbO AP ICCB. 42.0 eyo ccenmias 7-0 ipo respectable establishment; 
Throstle Spinners—Females ........ 8.0 7 6 coarse work. 
INES C NAICS hyo Gis ds sv sovehnse casos rovinas 28 JO. s 2B 50 





Average Weekly Wages for each Individual in the following Years. 





Year. | Per head. 





This is a mill producing fine yarns; it worked full time during 


$0 a. a period of depression. It would appear from this, that in 
1844 | 10 42 1844-5-6, when the hours for working were 69 per week, the 
1845 | 10 102 average earnings per head for the three years were 10s. 52d., 
1846 |} 10 3 which have become, in 1849, for 58 hours’ work, 9s. 103d., 
1847 |10. 92 making a difference of 73d. per head, or 5% per cent., whilst 


1848 | 10 32 the difference between 1844 and 1849 is 53d. or 44 per cent., 
1849 9°103 the difference in the hours being 16 per cent. 
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Average Weekly Earnings of Workmen employed at an Iron Work in South 
MBS om ont? 10 as 




















1844, 1845. 1846. 1847, 1848. 1849. 

send Sas $2 ds ‘Seal ede Si id. Sx, 
Collerss sacks euasttes 13 0 lo 2 202 . 4 20.2 LG yak 14.°3 
INTRIEEGis:, ss cavaciaratava nets bo F 124 Lem; 15 9 12. 4 10 9 
Eabourers: < ..s..3047o: 11 0 L356 12.8 13° 9 11 10 ll 0 
WOUDGERS 5.3. c0cideosvetenss 2a 9 26 ll SO Sa. a0 OD 35 0 30 4 
riers ESS tA a. inc. 220 25 10 29 10 Stared SDs 30 4 
Cinder Fillers ............ 21 0 19 0 24.8 23-6 22.44 et me | 
WReGMEES Sass Bidens Sh.. 8 oo ie 5s 2 40 7 48 9 39 6 
) ATG 5 eee 22... 5 30 6 503. 8 32. 4 30 11 25. 47 
FOES. 2 8 aiincscsaiacetednns 22 2 ae ie aa 4 38, 8 BL 7 23 O 
1523 C6) Go de Sa. 7 58 10 42° 6 80 0 60 9 30-6 
irait Straighteners =... 20" 2s) 35'S | 49° 7 | 47 8 8658 | 1B 2 





Table of Wages Paid to Different Classes of Workmen at an Iron Work in 
Staffordshire, in June of each Year, from 1844 to 1849, (probable earnings 
an a period of 12 hours). 




















1844. 1845, 1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 

Colliers—Thick Coal... 4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. 6s. to 7s. 6s. to 7s. 5s. 4s. 6d. 

Ditto Thin Coal ... 3s. 8d. 4s. 4s. to Es. 5s. 3s. to 3s. 6d.} 3s. to oe 3d. 
ey See Ona 3G. Buh 4s, 4s. to 5s. 5s. 3s. 6d. 85. 8 

LANE eee ska eeeoitns 1s. to Qs, Hsato2s.60.8 Vs. toss. | ls6d.t0voss) Ls. to Qo; 18, . 

Blast Furnace Men— 

BCCONCES: 5.2. cceeceess 5s. 6s. 6d. 7s. 7s. 6d. 4s. 6d. 4s. 

SBE Se «lew sie naan cece 3s. 6d, 4s. 6d. 5s. 5s. 3s. 10d. 3s. 4d. 
Bridge Stockers, &c... oS 8s. 6d. 49. 4s, 3S. Qs. 6d. 
Forge and Mill Men— 

Puddlers—1st hands 6s. aie 8s. 8s. 78. 5s. 6d. 

Ditto Qnd ,, |2s.6d. to 4s. ee me 3s. to 5s. | 2s.6d.to 4s. |2s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. 

Rollers—lst hands.. ee site aes 8s. to 15s.-| 6s. to 12s. 5s. to 10s. 

Ditto assistants ... wate ee Se 4s. to 5s. | 3s8.4d. to4s.| 3s. to 3s. 6d. 

PLC ALERSH soiccvocs causes ou wae is 8s. to 10s. | 6s. to 8s. 5s. to 7s. 

Ditto assistants...... ae wat dite 4s. to 5s. |3s.4d.to4s.| 3s. to 3s.8d. 
Engine Keepers ...... SEC 4s. 556 ase 3s. to 4s, | 3s. to 3s. 10d. 
Blacksmiths .... 4s. 6d. ‘lea vee 8s.to 4s.6d.| 3s. to 4s. 
Carpenters ....... ane i) oss Od: Aa ase 3s. 6d. 3s. 4d. 
HAD OULEESircce doe aceceon’s We Qs. 4d. ea vd De Wile Q5. 2d. 





Average Weekly Earnings in an Iron Work, in each Year, from 1846 to 1849. 








’ d. d. 
COG ea ae ee eee = 19 10 20. 6 5 
PNBTLOE So ceva cacaattis sccess eNacutelve iewnen: to fg 0 0 
Patchmen and Labourers ............ ta a il 3 0 
Masons, Smiths, and Carpenters 14 9 15 4 3 
Fillers of Furnaces ..........:00s.0000. 30 0 3572-0 9 
Cinder Pillerscth ccsa dewnwd. vee 92 29 32 4 
PRCVTIGLE ESS gaaiets, acasednaasogentastcw tiene 30 0 35 0 9 
| 5 7555 TCS a RR a al aha Se re 20 0 48 6 0 
Puddlers—Master..................00002- 30 @ aL 0 0 
Da inn en 13° °O 18 6 ] 
(Ballers Sieeciere es ees ci eae ie: 38 0 42'~'0 0 
Reotlers) siete seventies Aen ets! 62 0 ID 0 
Bail Straighteners... dies seooessaonee 43 0 46 0 0 
Wry WORK Ab CANS oo. cas cosssutipesgeernass 16 0 iy es 0 
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Statement of the Workmen’s Earnings at an Iron Work in North Wales, in 
each Year, from 1844 to 1849. 





1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848, 1849. 





SOAS EK Ge 82 AS. Oa aan 
seh a stent, or under 8 hours’ ie) Oe ae oer oe ae 
Miners’ earnings are from 14d. to 2d. per stent below the Colliers. 

IBEW gs a a per week) 8 6 9°6 | 12 0:| 12:0} 11 O67 16 0 
“Furnace Fillers.................... 9 146;15 6/19 0 18 6 | 18 6 | 176 
Cinder Fillerg.\.....,.0005..050... 3 146115 6} 19 0} 18-6 | 18 6 | 17-6 
Purnace Keepers. ..:......05..022 a 19 6 | 23:0 | 28 0427 0 | 23 0 | 22 6 
RE MMERS IE Soc ratsocagestnsndvessods hi 16 0 | 25 6 | 32 0} 30 0 | 24 0; 21 0 
MI OQLOUB: oc, ss ccsipecsposaen dons 5 22 0 | 32 0 | 32 0 | 32 0 | 26 0 | 24 0 
Heaters or Ballers ............ = 17 0 | 22.0 | 27 0:| 29 0 |.-22 6 | 21 0 
CQ TICES foorisclo ct slivsapccces cososses a 30 0/470) 7601|77 0 | 46 0 | 44 6 
Rail Straighteners.:.......0.02003 A 30 0 | 24 0; 30 0] 30 0 | 24 0}; 160 





The following are the Average Weekly Earnings of 230 Hands employed in 
one Mill in Cotton Spinning, for each Year, from 1846 to 1849. 


1846, The earnings averaged 10s. Od. per head of all ages and both sexes, of eight 
years of age and upwards, working 12 
hours a day. 


1847. e 5 8 4% } During these years, trade was bad, and the 

working of the mill averaged about 4 days 
1848. an ss 3-2 a week. . 
1849. er i 9 4 Only 11 hours a day. 





Proposal for preserving and making a general index of the Parish 
fiegisters anterior to 1887. By Rev. E. Wyarr-Epgetn. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 19th November, 1849.] 


Tue Parish Registers subsequent to 1837 possess little interest, 
inasmuch as they have been superseded by the Civil Registry. But 
the books prior to that date, which may now be looked upon as a com- 
pleted series, are the only existing annals of some forty or fifty millions 
of human beings who have passed from the world; and it is there- 


fore a matter not merely of interest, but of duty, to rescue such docu-_ 


ments from the decay into which they are rapidly falling. The purpose 
of the present paper is to inquire how this may be best accomplished ; 
and at the same time to consider whether the information contained 
in the Parish Registers, which has hitherto been used only for legal 
purposes, may not be so concentrated as to be rendered available 
for the higher purposes of literature and science. 

Unless some measures are taken for preserving them, the older 
portions of our Parish Register books will soon become extinct. It is 
true that by the law of 1812, it was made imperative on every parish 
to provide an iron chest for the security of its books; and, as no 
expense was spared in carrying out this part of the Act, they are now 
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comparatively safe from fire or theft; but in every other respect 
their condition is most unsatisfactory. They are generally kept in 
private houses—the old and the new books thrown into the same chest 
with vestry-books, subscription lists and all the miscellaneous papers 
of the parish. They are consequently liable to be taken in and out 
every day, and it is impossible to doubt but that in the course of each 
year that passes many books must be torn or damaged, if not alto- 
gether lost. Our first inquiry therefore ought to be, how those which 
remain (and which are supposed to contain about one hundred million 
entries,) may be best preserved. 

A writer in a late periodical proposed that all the existing books 
should be transcribed—that the transcripts should be, as nearly as 
possible, fac-similes of the originals—that the work should be per- 
formed under the superintendence of the clergyman, and that the ex- 
pense should be paid by subscription amongst the wealthier inhabitants 
of the parish. 

Perhaps all that can be said of this proposal is, that it is better 
than none: and in default of a more comprehensive plan ema- 
nating from the Legislature, we may hope that something of the kind 
will be adopted by the parochial clergy. But it is evident at the first 
glance, that this plan only applies to parishes which are peculiarly 
situated ; where the amount of entries is small, and where there are a 
sufficient number of persons who take an interest in the subject: 
moreover, whilst it provides for the preservation of the Registers, it 
makes no provision for that which is quite as important, namely, the 
concentration of the information which they contain. 

It is possible 1 conceive to combine both objects. And with this 
view I submit to your consideration the following scheme,—not a very 
practicable one it must be confessed ; but still, could it be accomplished, 
a most effectual one. 

I propose that all existing Registers from 1588, which is the date 
of their commencement, down to the year 1837, should be collected 
together in one or more convenient place, and copied. That the 
originals should then be deposited in a safe building—the library at 
Lambeth, or the new Record Office, or any other building which 
might be selected. That the copies (which should be rough copies, 
z.€., copies of the names and dates only, not fac-similes or verbal 
_ transcripts of the original entries) should be cut into slips, and that 
these should be sorted and arranged in alphabetical order, so as to form 
three indexes, one for the baptisms, another for the marriages, and a 
third for the burials of the whole kingdom during the three centuries. 
Lastly, I propose that the indexes so formed should be printed, and a 
copy be given to each parish in return for the original manuscripts 
which were contributed by it. 

The advantages of this scheme (admitting, for the sake of argu- 
ment, its practicability,) are so obvious that [ need but very briefly 
mention them. 

1. The original manuscripts, which may amount perhaps to one 
hundred thousand, and which are now distributed amongst thirteen 
thousand dwellings, will by this scheme be transferred to a proper 
receptacle, where they will be safe from accidents and, as far as 
possible, from decay. 
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2. The archeologist, to whom the parish Registers as being almost 
the only documents now unexplored are exceedingly intcresting, will 
be able to inspect them all concentrated in one spot, instead of 
searching for them throughout the kingdom. 

3. Those who have occasion to trace a pedigree, whether for legal 
or historical purposes, will have the advantage of consulting one index 
at home instead of travelling in search of an indefinite number of un- 
indexed manuscripts. Indeed, the difference in their case will amount 
to this, that they will then be enabled to find a pedigree, whereas all 
they can now do is to verify one already found. Moreover, the 
demand for certified copies of old entries which will thus be created 
will be, so far as it goes, advantageous to the Clergy. 

4, The individual parishes will be benefited by this plan, because 
each will receive in return for a few manuscripts in which the 
parishioners took little or no interest, a complete work by reference to 
which every person may discover not only his birth and parentage, but 
also the record of his ancestors for twelve or fifteen generations back. 
This has hitherto been the privilege only of the very rich; but by the 
plan I propose it will be placed within the reach of all, even of the 
humblest peasant or mechanic whom curiosity or affection prompts to 
make the search. 


« J proceed now to consider the expense of arranging and printing 
such a general index of the registers as I have described. But before 
entering upon this calculation it is necessary to observe that the esti- 
mate, rough as it is, will exceed the truth: first, because there will be 
a great reduction in the cost of the work if the parchment transcripts 
which are now lying at the Chapter-houses of the several dioceses can 
be turned to account, (which will be the case when they are written 
only on one side); and secondly, because during the progress of so long 
and mechanical an operation as that of indexing one hundred million 
of names, new inventions for the division and abridgment of labour 
can hardly fail to be discovered, and the magnitude of the work in 
consequence diminished. 

Without however reckoning upon either of these auxiliaries, I 
will proceed to calculate the expense by a comparison with what is 
now going on at the Registrar General’s Office at Somerset House. 
At that office about a million and a quarter of names are every year 
arranged in alphabetical order and written out in the form of indexes. 
The work is performed by six clerks, who each receive 28s. per week, 
and by others who receive 17s. 6d. for every thousand entries tran- 
scribed and indexed ; thus making a sum of 1,530. for labour alone. 
At the same rate the labour of arranging one hundred million names will 
be 122,400/. The printing may be performed either on the principle 
of giving to each entry a separate line (as is done in court-guides and 
the subscription lists of charities,) or by printing the names and dates 
continuously (as is done in the index of the Gentleman’s Magazine). 
According to the former method the cost of printing will be a 
halfpenny for each name, or nearly 210,000/. for the whole work. 
According to the latter method the whole will cost about 70,000/. 
Enormous sums doubtless, and such as will appear quite visionary 
when mentioned in connexion with parish Registers. But when it is 
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considered that the Civil Registry costs the nation annually more than 
the Jast-mentioned sum, and that the parishes* expend annually more 
than the interest of it in making parchment returns which are utterly 
useless, some indulgence may perhaps be accorded to a scheme which 
proposes, once for all, to rescue from oblivion the annals of three 
centuries. 








Statistical Account of the Police of the Metropolis. By Josren 
Fiercuer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th March, 1850. ] 


Ancient Police of the City, a Model for the rest of the Metropolis and for 
the whole Country. 


Tue original executive police of the city of London, deriving its origin 
from the earliest periods of our history, is yet in existence. This con- 
sists of the alderman, deputy (alderman), common councilmen, ward 
clerk, ward beadle, inquestmen, and constablest of the several wards, 
appointed by the freemen householders therein resident, who were 
formerly themselves, in rotation, the night watchmen. While all the 
duties of police continued to be performed by the inhabitants them- 
selves, this common-law organization of the wards had for its main 
purpose that internal government of each for which it was originally 
designed. The wardmote or folkmote of the ward still appoints 
annually a leet jury of inquestmen for the whole year, who are a sort 
of council of police, to present all public nuisances and injuries to the 
city magistrates. Formerly, the constable of each precinct, similarly 
appointed, had to keep the alderman of the ward advertised of the 
presence of all new comers, so that his list of inhabitants and 
sojourners might always be perfect; and it was the duty of the 
alderman, with the assistance of that officer, to take order that none 
above twelve years of age should there abide without being put under 
frank pledge, and sworn to be faithful and loyal to the king’s majesty, 
in such sort as by the law and custom of the City he ought to be; he 
was also to see that if any alien born, though naturalized, were called 
upon the watch, he should not serve, but be compelled to find an 
Englishman to be his substitute. The alderman was likewise to make 
provision in his ward of a pair of stocks and a whipping-post, and of 
fire-buckets, ladders, &c.; to see that the streets were kept clean; 
that hucksters of ale and beer kept orderly houses, and closed them at 
ten o'clock at night in summer, and nine in winter; to order that lan- 
terns with lights should be hung out by night, as in old manner accus- 
tomed, and that no man should go by night without light, or with 
vizard ; to search out and punish all vagrants; and to return lists of 


* The iron chests before-mentioned could not, in 1812, have cost less than 
50,000/., a sum which would have gone some way towards carrying out this scheme. 

+ By the City Police Act the latter office is placed in abeyance, and virtually it is 
extinguished, except in so far as it may be regarded as continued in the private 
subscription watchmen recently appointed by the inhabitants of the several wards. 
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persons in his ward qualified by substance to serve on grand and on 
petty juries respectively*. 

But with the progress of wealth and industry came a change of 
manners, and a subdivision of labour. By the close of the seventeenth 
century it was found very difficult to enforce ‘‘ the ancient good 
and laudable custom of the city of London, whereby all persons which 
do dwell, occupy, or inhabit in any house within the same city or 
the liberties thereof, as well such as are not free, as other the free- 
men, being persons able and fit to watch, or to find an able and fit 
person to watch for him, her, or them, ought, by reason of their habi- 
tation, occupation, and dwelling, to keep watch within the ward 
wherein he, she, or they do occupy and inhabit, for the preservation of 
the king’s peace, and the arresting and apprehending of all night- 
walkers, malefactors, and suspected persons, which shall be found 
passing, wandering, and misbehaving themselves ;’ the common coun- 
cil, on this system, declaring the number who ought to watch in each 
ward every night, under the direction of the constables of each, who 
were such for the whole city and liberties, as well as for their several 
wardst. 

By the act of common council of 1693, reciting this custom, it is 
provided, that the alderman, deputy, and common councilmen of every 
ward, shall call out the inhabitants of each part of the ward in rota- 
tion, to. the full number therein specified, on successive nights; and 
likewise appoint a certain place within their ward “‘ where the con- 
stable and all the watchmen shall every night first meet for that night, 
and agree to what places they shall afterwards go to watch in the said 
ward, in such manner and order that the constables and watches of 
every ward may maintain a correspondence and intelligence with each 
other, and be ready, upon some sound or sign, to come, in an instant, 
if there be need, upon any disorder or other occasion, to the help and 
assistance of one another{;” all which was enforced by strict regula- 
tions and heavy penalties, recoverable in the Lord Mayor’s Court, for 
the benefit of the poor, by the agency of supervisors of the watch, two 
in number, also appointed by the aldermen, deputy, and common 
councilmen of each ward, for the behoof of that ward. 

It was presently, however, found necessary to abandon all hope of 
getting the inhabitants themselves any longer to do watch and ward; 
and the statute of the 10th Geo. HI., ¢. 22, was obtained, which, 
after reciting that, by the laws then in being, no effectual provision 
is made for such a nightly watch, or for defraying the charges thereof, 
empowers the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the City, in common 
council assembled, between the Ist October and 20th November in 
every year, to order and appoint what number of watchmen and 
beadles they shall judge necessary and proper to be kept within each 
of the several wards of the said city and the liberties thereof, in the 
year commencing from the 25th December following the order, and to 
direct how they shall be armed, how long they are to watch, what 
wages and allowances shall be given to them, and what number of 


* Precept annually issued to the alderman of every ward by the mayor, to hold 
his wardmote for election of common councilmen and other officers.—Bohun, p. 383. - 
+ Act of Common Council, Anno 1693.—Bohun, p. 138. ; 

$ Ibid., p. 143. 
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constables shall attend every night in each ward. The constables 
were to keep watch and ward within their respective wards, one or 
more together, as should be directed by the Court of Common Council, 
from ten in the evening to five in the morning during six months, 
from 10th March to 10th September, and during the remainder of the 
year, from nine to seven, which are the hours anciently accustomed : 
and in their several turns they were to use their best endezvours to 
prevent felonies, outrages, and disorders; to arrest all night-walkers, 
malefactors, and suspected persons; and twice, or oftener, in every 
night, to go about their ward and take notice whether the watchmen 
perform their duties, and to inform the alderman, or deputy of the 
ward, of any misbehaviour among them. 

The same statute empowered the Common Council to assess each 
ward in the necessary sum; and, for the purpose of raising the assess- 
ment, the alderman, deputy, and common councilmen of each ward, 
separately, are to be directed to make an equal rate on every person 
inhabiting, holding, occupying, or enjoying any land, house, shop, 
warehouse, or other tenement within the ward (regard being had in 
making the rate to the abilities of the several inhabitants and occu- 
piers, as well as to the rent paid by them), which rate is to -be 
collected quarterly, on pain of distress or imprisonment for one month 
in the Compter, by warrant of the lord mayor or alderman of the 
ward, with an appeal to the Court of Mayor and Aldermen, Under 
this statute, an Act of Common Council, commonly termed, in the 
City, the Watch Act, was annually passed. 

The Watch Acts, under which the night police of the City con- 
tinued to be regulated until the passing of the recent Act instituting a 
police similar to that of the rest of the metropolis, divided the watch- 
men into three classes, viz., ordinary watchmen, patrolling watchmen, 
and superintending watchmen; the pay of the former being 3d. per 
hour while on their beats, and that of the others various in the dif- 
ferent wards. The Watch Acts prescribed the amount of rate which 
the common councilmen of each ward were empowered to levy, but 
not prescribing the expenditure of the whole sum, which generally 
exceeded that required for the necessary expenses of the watch, the 
balances appear sometimes to have been applied by the ward council 
to purposes not within the Watch Act, such as the expenses of ward- 
motes. The whole sum granted under the Watch Act for 1832 
appears to have exceeded 40,000/.; while the average sum expended 
on the watch was, at the same period, under 35,000/. 

Thus, with funds at discretion, the nightly watch in each ward 
continued under the sole control of the ward authorities; and it is 
not surprising, therefore, that these little subordinate corporations 
strenuously opposed, individually and collectively, every measure 
which threatened to sweep away at once their little circle of power 
and patronage, and sometimes of profit. The efficiency of the watch 
in each ward, however, depended mainly on the degree of active super- 
intendence exercised by each alderman or deputy; and there was little 
or no communication between one ward and another, as the watchmen 
were not authorized, except in a few particular cases, to pass the 
boundary of their own ward. And this want of combination was 
perpetuated almost to the last of the system, by dissentions on the 
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subject of the watch, between the Court of Aldermen, who claimed 
the entire superintendence of it, as belonging to their ancient magis- 
terial office, as undoubtedly it did, so long as it was unpaid, and 
the Court of Common Council, which was not content to vote the 
raising of funds to be placed directly or indirectly under the sole 
management of the aldermen. 

The commanders of the watch, under the general direction of the 
ward beadles, were the ward constables, some one of whom was at the 
watch-house all night. In most of the wards, too, a patrol was 
established, varying in number, whose duty it was to patrol the ward 
from four or five in the afternoon until the watch was set, and, in 
some of the wards, to continue their rounds throughout the night, as a 
check upon the watch. All the watchmen were appointed by the 
alderman and common councilmen of each ward, as also, in some of 
the wards, was a watch-house keeper. Besides the regular watch- 
men, there were, in some of the wards, an extra number, who attended 
every night to supply the place of any regular watchman who might 
be ill or unable to attend; these men, if employed, received the regu- 
lar pay; if not wanted, they were paid 3d., and dismissed. Almost 
every ward had a street-keeper, who perambulated the ward from 
eight in the morning until the patrol came on in the afternoon, to 
remove nuisances from the streets, and prevent impediments by carts 
and coaches. 

From’ and after 1830, when the necessity of improvement was 
forcibly felt, in competition with the New Metropolitan Police, a 
Nightly Watch Committee of the Common Council was appointed to 
superintend the ward police generally, and it appointed two inspectors 
of the watch. But even these few steps towards a better system had 
their opponents among the citizens. The inhabitants living in the 
several wards (and not, therefore, the highest classes of those pos- 
sessing property there) had formed their habits to the old system; 
they hiked to hear the hour called at night; to have around them a 
numerous watch (about 1,100 in all), employed and paid by themselves 
and neighbours ; they liked to feel that they were themselves the 
masters of the men upon whom they must depend in cases of fire, and 
whom they could personally call to examination in case of depredation; 
they would not even have their watchmen sworn in as constables, be- 
cause they would then have been under the authority of the aldermen, 
as magistrates; and they thought the old and married men quite as 
likely to stay on their beats during the night as the young. 

The annexed statement describes the charge of the nightly watch 
on each ward, and on the whole city, in 1833. The proportion of this 
expenditure which was made without any legal sanction by the ward 
councilmen, may be gathered from an estimate attached to a report 
of the preceding year, made by a police committee of the Common 
Council, in which is entered, besides the pay of a proposed police, 
in supersedence of the watch, and the expenses of six station-houses, 
salaries to 32 beadles, of 80/. per annum each, 2,560/.; salaries to 31 
ward clerks, of 20/. per annum each, 620/.; and expenses of 31 wards, 
at 402. per annum each, 1,240/.; making a total of 4,4204. 


eae 
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A Statement of the Sums authorized to be raised for the Nightly Watch in the 
several Wards of the City of London in the Year 18338, and the Amounts 
actually Raised and Expended in that Ye ear.—(Report of the Revenue 

Committee of the Common Council, in 1826, Appendix No. 26.) 
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[Extracted from the several Ward Returns. Guildhall—B. W.Scorr. J. F. Firtu. ] 


In addition to the above expenditure there is paid out of the funds of the Cor- 
poration for the salaries and expenses of the two Inspectors of the nightly watch per 
annum 219/. 18s. There was, in 1833, also a patrol and extra constable for South- 
wark, receiving a salary of 651. 





The old constitutional officers of central police in the City, under 
the direction of the mayor and aldermen collectively, and whose 
offices are perhaps almost as ancient as the organization of the wards, 
are the upper marshal, the under marshal, and the marshalmen, or mar- 
shal’s men, under whom the increasing necessities of police obliged the 
city magistrates, at a comparatively recent date, to organise an additional 
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force of 68 men, 32 of whom were employed during the day-time in the 
general duties of a street patrol; 12 were allotted to preserve order in 
Smithfield-market, and 12 were placed in the station-houses throughout 
the city, to receive charges. These 56 men constituted the whole of 
the day force; the remaining 12 were assigned as a night patrol, 
but without any organized co-operation with the ward watchmen. 
Offenders taken in the day-time were carried immediately before the 
lord mayor at the Mansion House, or the sitting alderman at Guild- 
hall, or, if these magistrates were not sitting, were brought into the 
Compter, where also all night offenders were lodged until they could be 
taken before the magistrate the next morning. This force was felt to 
be insufficient, and was remodelled in April, 1832, as nearly as possible 
on the plan of the then recently instituted Metropolitan Police, under a 
superintendent, sergeants, and inspectors; their total number, too, was 
increased to 99, though their duties were confined to the day-time. 
Besides these men, there were 4 who are specially termed_police- 
officers, and 6 station-men, besides 3 men stationed at the Mansion 
House and Guildhall. The under marshal was at the head of the 
whole force. A clerk and surgeon too were attached to it. This 
establishment was for the north side of the Thames alone. In South- 
wark, which, not having any ward organization, derived no advantage 
from the City’s system of ward police, the Corporation provided no day 
police either, except a marshalman and a patrol. But this deficiency 
was supplied by the Metropolitan Police at its first institution, since 
which time nearly the whole of the City’s criminal jurisdiction in 
Southwark has been abandoned. 

The functions of the wpper marshal are chiefly ceremonial in con- 
nexion with the mayoralty. Among his duties are, however, to receive 
the returns of all constables elected on St. Thomas’s Day for the service 
of the ensuing year, and, when substitutes are named, to approve. 
them, or report those that are objectionable to the lord mayor and 
aldermen on Plough Monday. The functions of the wnder marshal, 
appointed, like his superior, by the Common Council during pleasure, 
correspond with those of the upper marshal. He attends all public 
processions, and superintended the central day police of the City, until 
the establishment of the new force, inspecting the men morning and 
evening, at Guildhall, and seeing that the whole force performed its 
duty. The marshalmen, properly six in number, appointed by the 
Common Council, have been gradually reduced im number by ceasing 
to fill up vacancies, in accordance with the recent reorganization of the 
police. Their duties are, to attend the lord mayor daily at the Mansion 
House, to attend all sessions at the Old Bailey, Guildhall, and the 
Town Hall in the Borough, all Courts of Aldermen and Common 
Council, Courts of Conservancy, and all Common Halls; to be in at- 
tendance at. Bartholomew Fair; to attend the lord mayor at wardmote 
elections, and all processions; to serve summonses and warrants, and to 
attend executions; to fill up and serve all precepts for ward constables, 
and to be at all times under the direction of the lord mayor, aldermen, 
and city marshals. They formerly perambulated the City, acting in 
the preservation of order in the streets. P 

A marshalman for Southwark, appomted by the Common Council, 
has no longer a second in the same office, ag formerly. He was the 
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chief officer of the justice-room in Southwark while the city magis- 
trates sat there, as also of the quarter sessions; holding, in fact, the 
character of a high constable under the bailiff of Southwark. He 
attends the high bailiff of Southwark, or his deputy, upon all public 
occasions, such as town-hall meetings convened by requisition to the 
high bailiff; and he regulates the constabulary force attending the 
same. He attends the lord mayor, sheriffs, recorder, and other prin- 
cipal city officers, at the several Courts of Conservancy for the count 
of Surrey, held at the town hall; as also all proclamations, and is 
with the high bailiff at all proclamations for the election of burgesses 
for the town and borough of Southwark ; superintendine the con- 
stabulary force employed on such occasions. 

The following are statements of the expense of the day police, as it 
existed in 1833, and of the ancient establishment of central police as it 
still subsists, (notwithstanding the institution of a new force,) somewhat 
in the same character of a detective police, similar to that which 
formerly existed at Bow Street. 


A Statement of the Expense or Rate of Pay of the Establishment of the Day 
Police, under the Direction of the Court of Aldermen, for the Year 1883, 
except such part as is charged under the head of Magistracy of the City of 
London.—(From the Report of the Revenue Committee of the Common 

Council, in 1836, Appendix No. 2.) 
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Superintendent of Police. Ghoti 7 
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Emoluments of the Ancient Officers of Central Police in the City, still retained; 
derived from the Report of the Revenue Committee of the Common Council, 
in 1836. 
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Officers. Emoluments. City’s Cash. | Sources. Total. 
UNDER MaRSBAL (74). LO ASe Sal ee Se, al eet 
Thomas Theobalds....| Salary, per Order Common Council; 450 0 0 

IIGCS arcteieforsteioiaiciate cr eicicustalnssiatckel shee vere 56 HAl —0 
————_-——__ |__| 455 1l 0 
Average expense of clothing, &c., 
for Marshals cites seriele cei 300 89 12 0 58 89 12 0 
MARSHALMEN (161-8). on 
D. B, Leadbetter...... Salary, per Order Common Council| 130 0 0 
Allowance in lieu of Table ........ Sn De 
Fees on Summonses and Warrants 46 40 0 0 


CaSUaleeesiicisaivicleseisicloleicteteless ezexerec> ae 12 0 0 
188 0" O5|852 2020 

















—_—_—__—__ |__-_—_——-_| 190 0 0 
William Brand.......| Salary, per Order Common Council} 130 0 0 
Allowance in lieu of Table...... 5G 8 0 0 
Fees on Summonses and Warrants is 40 0 90 
138 0 0/40 0 0 
ae | 178 0 0 
Henry Foster ........{| Salary, per Order Common Council} 130 0 0 
Gasualoheesy.c. ech. buck toecresis ite 12:20. 20 
Fees on Summonses and Warrants ie 40 0 0 
MARSHALMAN FOR 130.0 0} 52 0 0 
SouTHWARK (164). —_—_______|_-——-_| 182 0 0 
Richard Neave.......- Salary, per Order Common Council; 84 0 0 
LGUSi |e Aignaseieie lig velerers elersisacie aia tate eieks se 23 Th 0 
—__-—____|_-—_——_| 11211 90 
The Marshalmen are allowed an 
uniform suit—a hat and boots 
yearly, and great coat once in 
three years—average expense, per 
annum, 137. 9s. 6d. each ........ 53 18 0 te 53 18 0 
WOtal i icfareversisvers sleirne oi MOSS MO OZ Ss. 2 On E26 2a 
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Former Police of the Metropolis without the City. 


Whatever the defects of the old police of the City, the total 
charge of which, in 1833, is thus seen to have been no less than 
42,7501. 19s. 43d., besides the payments of the ward constables for 
substitutes, or in the form of actual service, which must have been 
several thousand pounds per annum*, there can be no doubt that it 
was always superior to the police of the surrounding suburban 
parishes, until the institution of the new force. And after Commit- 
tees of the House of Commons in 1792 and 1793 had successively 
pointed out some of the most glaring defects in the latter, a third, in 
1812, on the nightly watch of Westminster, reports, that its members 
“had not failed to observe that the city of London, from the nature of 
its magistracy, the description of its various public officers, the grada- 
tion and subordination of the various classes, the division and sub- 
division of its local limits, affords an example of that unity, and of that 
dependence of parts on each other, without which no well-constructed 
and efficient system of police can ever be expected. If such a system 
could be successfully imitated in Westminster and its liberties, and 
within the other adjacent parishes which have hitherto formed an un- 
connected mass of scattered and uncontrolled local authorities, con- 
siderable benefit might be expected to ensue.” 

After observing that the statute of the 14th Geo. III., c. 90, 
regulated the watch of certain parishes, the Committee proceeded to 
state that “other parishes or hamlets are governed by particular Acts of 
Parliament, authorizing the raising of rates for watching and lighting, 
and vesting in certain commissioners or vestries powers for carrying these 
purposes into effect; but in many cases the execution of the law is ex- 
tremely defective and, in some cases, the power of raising money is 
inadequate ; in others, the full amount is not levied; the mode of 
watching is generally bad, and the men employed, both in number and 
ability, wholly insufficient for the purpose. In other parishes there is 
no legislative provision for the purpose, and, upon the whole, no 
uniform system prevails;.and neither the magistracy or the Govern- 
ment have, at present, any connexion whatever with the state of the 
watch, and no control or superintendence over itt.” 

The statute of the 14th Geo. IIL, c. 90, above alluded to, regulated 
the nightly watch throughout the parishes of the city and liberties of 
Westminster and in other parishes, describing, with great detail, the 
duties, numbers, and wages of the persons to be employed as watchmen 
in each parish by the authorities of each therein named. But in the 
metropolitan parishes without the city and its liberties, the watch was 
chiefly under local Acts, varying in their provisions according to the 
exigencies of the several districts. The same kind of establishment 
appears, however, to have prevailed in all the parishes out of the city. 
In each there were generally a beadle, constables, and head-boroughs, 
street-keepers, and watchmen, as in the several wards of the city. The 
general duty of the beadle was to set the watch, to attend the watch- 
house on certain nights in the week, to remove nuisances, to take up 
vagrants, to attend the parish officers, and to perform the parish 

* See Evidence of Alderman Venables before the Commons’ Police Committee of 


1837. 
T Report on the Police of the Metropolis, 1828, pp. 23, 24, 
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duties. In some parishes there was only one beadle, in others several; 
and their salaries were likewise uncertain. Their appointment rested 
sometimes with the inhabitants in vestry, and sometimes with the 
trustees under local Acts, especially the 14th Geo. ITI., ¢, 90. The 
constables and head-boroughs were appointed by the inhabitants in 
vestries or at court lects; they received no salary, and their duties were 
to assist the beadle in all parish matters, and to take their turn in 
attending the watch-house during the night. The business of the street- 
keeper, similarly appointed, was to patrol the streets during the day, for 
the purpose of removing nuisances. The duties of the watchmen, of 
course, did not differ from those of the same class in the city or elsewhere, 

“A great proportion of the petty constables in the metropolis,” 
states the Report of the Commons’ Committee in 1818, “serve by 
deputy. Their deputies, in many instances, are characters of the 
worst and lowest descriptions; the fine they receive from the person 
who appoints them varies from 10s. to 5/.; the consequence is, having 
some expense and no salary, they live by extortion, by countenancing 
all species of vice, by an understanding with the keepers of brothels 
and disorderly alehouses, by attending in courts of justice and giving 
there false evidence to ensure conviction, when their expenses are paid, 
and by all the various means by which artful and designing men can 
entrap the weak and prey upon the unwary*.” 

Such was the state, in the outlying parts of the metropolis, of the 
force answering to the ward police of the city and liberties. Of central 
control there was none, except by a general statute of 1821, requiring 
that the watchmen should not be more than 40 years of age, and 
giving a power to the police magistrates to displace or suspend them 
for misconduct. There was, however, a rude and inefficient con- 
stabulary for the city of Westminster, provided by a statute of the 
27th Elizabeth, confirmed by the 29th Geo. II,, c. 25, A court leet, 
summoned annually by the high bailiff, an officer appointed by the 
dean, under a precept from the dean or high steward, returned the 
names of 160 tradespeople of Westminster to the Court of Burgesses, 
who, out of this number chose 80 to act as constables; all persons 
carrying on trade being liable to have this office imposed upon them 
except victuallers. It was customary, however, for the greater number 
to serve by deputies approved by the Court of Burgesses, and to whom 
the fee was 5/. or 62. These constables were liable to be called out on 
all public occasions; they attended constantly at the House of Commons 
during the sitting of Parliament; they attended also during elections for 
the city of Westminster. After the establishment of the police offices 
they were no longer employed in the detection of offenders against the 
law. They received no salary from the dean and chapter of Westminster ; 
but when employed on any public occasion, such as attending the King 
on the opening of Parliament, or attending at a drawing-room or levee, 
they received from the Board of Green Cloth a gratuity, sometimes at 
the rate of 5s., and sometimes at the rate of 2s. 6d. a-day. ‘They also 
received an annual gratuity of 6/. 6s. from the Speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

Wholly unconnected with the local police of the metropolis, there 
was likewise attached to the several police offices, contemporaneously 


* Report on the Police of the Metropolis, 1828, p. 26. 
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with their general institution in 1792, a small number of officers 
forming a once celebrated detective police, recently suppressed, but 
which it has been found necessary again to revive, in a modified 
form, under the present metropolitan commissioners of police; the time 
having departed when such officers could be the familiar companions of 
thieves at flash houses, whither, when it was in season, “they would 
go for their prey, as gentlemen to their preserves for game*,” Con- 
nected with the office at Bow Street was also the horse patrol, 
mounted and dismounted, and the foot patrol; the former instituted in 
1805, in consequence of the frequency of highway robberies, and em- 
ployed in perambulating all the great roads within twenty miles of the 
metropolis ; the dismounted patrol taking charge of the environs; and 
the foot patrol, subsequent to 1822, when it was remodelled by Sir 
Robert, then Mr., Peel, perambulating the town itself, in a force of 
about 100, in sixteen different divisions. 

““The Corporation maintained no police force upon the Thames; 
the establishment known as the Thames Police having been constituted 
under the authority of several Acts of Parliament: 54 Geo, IIL, 
c. 187; 1 Geo, IV., c. 66; 1&2 Geo. IV., c. 118; 3 Geo. IV., c. 55; 
10 Geo. IV., c. 45; 3 & 4 Will, LY., c, 19. By the first of these 
statutes a police office and sitting magistrate were provided at Wap- 
ping, with power to appoint constables and police surveyors to act 
upon the river and on the quays and passages adjoining; the whole 
expense beyond the amount of fees and penalties levied under the Act 
was charged, to the amount not exceeding 8,600/., on the Consolidated 
Fund. The statute 1 Geo. IV., c. 66, was merely for continuing the 
former Act, but, by 1 & 2 Geo, LY., ¢. 118, the provisions of the 
Thames Police Act were incorporated with those of other police offices 
in or near the metropolis, and the constables were to be appointed by 
any two of the justices to act for all the offices, This last-named Act, 
which was passed for only one year, was amended and continued for 
seven years in the next session by 38 Geo. LV., ¢c. 55. It was again by 
continued by 10 Geo. IV., c, 45, until the end of the next session of 
Parliament following, 5th July, 1832; and similar provisions were 
enacted for three years by 3 & 4 Will. LV., c, 19. 

“No powers of any kind were given to the Corporation by these 
Acts; but they contain a saving clause of the city’s rights and privi- 
leges with respect to the conservancy of the river, and are declared not 
to prevent the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder from acting as 
justices of peace on the river, or taking cognizance of offences com- 
mitted on it. 

** The Thames police establishment consisted of 60 watermen con- 
stables and 21 surveyors; each of the latter having a boat and three of 
the former to man it. He boarded vessels newly arrived, overhauled 
the berths and bed-places of the people, to ascertain whether they had 
taken any part of the cargo, or had contraband goods, or whether 
there were king’s stores improperly on board, or an undue quantity of 
gunpowder, or any part of a cargo kept back or concealed, He 
likewise assisted the customs and the excise when on duty on shore, 
and, on some occasions, has seized illegal stills t.” 

* Police Report of 1817, p. 17. 
tT Report of 1834, pp. 13, 14. 
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Institution of the New Police, without the City, by Sir Robert Peel. 


These latter establishments, however, were merely successive addi- 
tions which had been made to the offices of the stipendiary magistrates 
of police, which were the first hold obtained by the central government 
of the country upon the local government of the metropolis. With all 
their defects they were productive of so much good, that the transfer- 
ence of a complete power over them to the Secretary of State could be 
a subject of no distrust. They naturally became the nucleus of the 
first endeavours to form a general police. And the benefits of a mere 
Bow Street patrol had at length become sufficiently well known to 
justify the Commons’ Committee of 1828 in going far beyond the 
previous Committees of 1772, 1793, 1812, 1816-18, and 1822, in the 
way of innovation, and recommending for the whole of the metropolis 
without the city and liberties a centralized plan of police under the 
Home Office, in complete supersedence of the old parochial system. 

“In some ‘parishes,” states its Report, “through the meritorious 
exertions of individual residents, the system of watching is well con- 
ducted. Due attention is paid to the selection of persons properly 
qualified in point of age and strength to act as watchmen; and a 
proper control appears to be exercised over the performance of their 
duties. If,’ however, ‘‘ each parish had full power by law to establish 
an efficient watch, and if each parish had~exercised that power with 
the greatest judgment and discretion, still there would be no unity of 
system and no security for mutual concert and co-operation. But at 
present, while in some few parishes the watch is well regulated, in others 
it is very imperfectly constituted; and in many there appears to be no 
regular establishment of watch whatever. The exertions of the 
parishes which are well regulated are often defeated, in a material 
degree, by the indifference and neglect of their neighbours. The 
regulations as to the wages of watchmen, as to the hours of their 
attendance, as to the personal qualifications requisite, depend upon no 
fixed rule, but vary at the discretion of the local authorities. In some 
parishes a preference is given to persons who, if not employed as 
watchmen, would be chargeable on the poor rates; in many, from con- 
siderations of charity, and the natural unwillingness to dismiss an old 
servant on account of infirmity, watchmen are continued who are 
manifestly disabled by age or infirmity for the proper discharge of 
their duties.” 

Indeed, “‘ the system, as a whole, is defective ; and, in the opinion 
of your Committee, the time is now come when determined efforts 
ought to be made to effect a decisive change init. Your Committee 
are well aware that in effecting this change there may be serious diffi- 
culties to encounter: the difficulties of changing ancient usages, of 
simplifying a complicated system, of arranging troublesome detail, of 
transferring to one department a sort of patronage and power which 
is now exercised by many. But these difficulties must be encountered, 
if it be intended to institute an efficient system of police in this great 
metropolis, for the adequate protection of property, and for the pre- 
vention and detection of crime*.” 


poe of Commons’ Committee of 1828 on the Police of the Metropolis, 
pp. 21,'22. 
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“ Your Committee are not prepared,” concludes the same Report, 
“to recommend any interference with the powers at present exercised 
by the municipal authorities of the city of London, over the police 
and watch establishments of the City; they have reason to believe 
that material improvements have been recently made, in the general 
management of their establishments; and they are confident that no 
petty jealousies, as to the limits of exclusive jurisdiction, will prevent 
a cordial concert and co-operation between the authorities of the city of 
London, and those which may be charged with the maintenance of the 
peace in an adjoining district. But they beg to suggest for considera- 
tion, whether it might not be beneficial to the public, that the city of London 
should either relinquish their concurrent jurisdiction in the borough of 
Southwark, or assume the direction of the whole of the police*.” 

Such were the municipal wanis of the metropolis without the City, 
which justified Parliament in placing it under the direct superintendence 
of the executive officers of the State. Had the jurisdiction of the civic 
magistrates been extended to the suburbs, as they arose, the police 
offices, under the Government, would never have been called into ex- 
istence. Had the parishes and places without the City, possessed any 
such combined system of paid watchmen, as that given to the wards a 
century ago by the 10th Geo. II., instead of being left in a state far 
worse than that of the wards at any earlier date, the present Metro- 
politan Police, under the Home Office, would never have been esta- 
blished. Nor, it must be confessed, is it probable that any instrument 
of police at all approaching it in efficiency, would have arisen out of 
an extension of the City’s system to the rest of the metropolis, after 
reckoning for all the improvements which its augmented importance 
would have demanded. 

‘‘It is obvious, that the Corporation of London was in no con- 
dition to take up the challenge to assume the management of the 
whole police, which was thus thrown down by the Committee. To 
be left unmolested was its best bargain. And opposition to so great 
an executive improvement, was hopeless on the part of the petty juris- 
dictions into which the metropolis was divided and subdivided, each 
independent of every other, each having sufficiently distinct interests 
to engender perpetual jealousies and animosities, and being sufficiently 
free from any general control to prevent any intercommunity of in- 
formation, or any unity of actiont.” 

The plan of the Committee of 1828 was accordingly embodied by Sir 
Robert Peel in the Metropolitan Police Act of the 10th Geo. IV., c. 44, 
which superseded the Bow Street foot patrol, and the whole of the pa- 
rochial police and watch outside the City, by one force for both day and 
night duty, in the sole appointment, order, and superintendence of two 
Commissioners, (Colonel Rowan, and Richard Mayne, Esq.), and acting 
under the responsibility of the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. On the recommendation of the Commons Committee of 1834, the 
transfer of the horse patrol to the Commissioners was effected in October, 
1836, under the 6th and 7th Wm., c. 50; and on the recommendation 
of the last Commons’ Committee on the police of the metropolis, the 
river police was placed under the Commissioners, by the 2nd and 8rd 


* Report of Commons’ Committee of 1828 on the Police of the Metropolis, p. 32. 
+ Report of Commons’ Committee on Police of the Metropolis, 1834, p. 5. 
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Vict., ec, 47, (1839), which also abolished the leet constables of West- 
minster, and superseded the police constables under the separate con- 
trol of the stipendiary magistrates at the several police offices, by 
constables placed in those offices by the Commissioners of Police, to 
execute such summonses and warrants as may be directed to them, 
The only police establishment in the metropolis exempt from the 
authority of the Commissioners is now, therefore, the police of the 
city of London. 


Institution of the New Police within the City, under a Separate and 
Independent Management. 


The Common Council, in the meantime, was not unmindful of the 
necessity of making thorough changes and great improvements in 
the City police, to get it into a state sufficient eyen to protect the 
centre of the metropolis from the influx of bad characters, whom the 
vigilance of the new police was driving in every direction in search of 
less endangered haunts. So early as 1830, a committee of that body, 
on the nightly watch, proposed a plan for entirely remodelling the 
City Police, very similar to that which has since been adopted, For 
a time, this plan was dropped, being very distasteful to the wards ; but 
while the aldermen were reorganizing the day police already described, 
the Common Council, in 1832, pursued through the House of Com- 
mons a bill drawn in accordance with the reports of some subsequent 
Committees, carrying out in its main features the plan of the Com- 
mittee of 1830, rendered still more like the measure ultimately passed, 
except that it placed the whole control and patronage in a Committee 
of the Common Council. But when, on the third reading, words were 
introduced which would have placed the whole under the exclusive 
management of the aldermen, as the municipal magistrates, it was 
abandoned by order of the Common Council. 

While the Commissioners of the Metropolitan Police estimated 
that 24,6507. would be an ample allowance for the discharge of all the 
duties of police in the City*, if it were placed under their charge, 
nearly double that sum was expended upon a system which afforded 
them no co-operation, though in the very heart of the town, nor even 
protected its own people under their augmented exposure; conse~ 
quently the Second Report of the Corporation Commissioners, in 1837, 
reiterates in other terms the challenge given to the City in the Com- 
mons’ Report of 1828. There may be room for doubt,” says this 
document, “which is the proper authority to which the superintend- 
ence of the police of the metropolis should be entrusted; we apprehend 
there can be none, that the authority, whatever it be, should be 
supreme and undivided throughout the whole districtt.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the first reeommendation of the Committee 
of 1838, for the improvement of the Police Act of the metropolis, was, 
“that for the better prevention of crime, the detection of offenders, 
and the preservation of the peace, and the more effectually to promote 
these objects in conformity with the principle of the 10th Geo. IV., 
ce. 44, (Sir Robert Peel’s Act,) it is expedient to consolidate the 
several constabulary forces of the metropolis, including those of the 


* Report on Police of the Metropolis in 1834, p. 10. 
T Report, p. 15. 
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city of London and the river Thames, under one authority, responsible 
to the Secretary of State for the Home Department*.” 

Accordingly, the Bill for further improving the police in and near 
the metropolis, introduced by the Government in 1839, (and ultimately 
passed as the 2nd and 8rd Vict., c. 47,) contained clauses, repealing all 
those portions of the statute of Geo. II., regulating the ward police, 
which did not relate to the levying of rates, and transferring to the Me- 
tropolitan Commissioners of Police the whole charge of the civic police ; 
the wards being treated just as the parishes without the City, and 
offered the same aid from the consolidated fund in diminution of their 
rates, which those parishes enjoyed. This proposition aroused into 
action every means of influence which the Corporation at large, and 
every class of it possessed, to avert what they considered a fatal 
blow at its very existence; the Common Council protesting that “ if 
the proposed object be to adopt one uniform system of police, and such 
object should appear desirable, this Court is of opimion that means 
may be adopted fully to effect that object, without destroying or 
impairing the valuable franchises of the citizens of London, which, 
with the exception of the seizure of the charters of this City, in the 
reign of Charles IT., by the act of the Legislature, afterwards declared to 
be illegal and arbitrary, have been uninterruptedly enjoyed by them, 
from the earliest periods of their history to the present time, and 
which the several members of this Court are bound by their oaths to 
maintain}.” 

It is impossible here to enter into the details of this struggle ; 
but it ended in an abandonment of the objectionable clauses by the 
Government, and in their practical adoption and extension in a sepa- 
rate statute of the bill formerly proposed by the Common Council, and 
which had been re-introduced in the preceding year; with the proviso, 
however, that the power of Commissioners of Police in the City should 
not be exercised by a committee of the Common Council, but by a 
single ‘‘ Commissioner of the City Police,” appointed by the Common 
Council. This became the local Act of the 2nd and 8rd Vict., ¢. 94, 
(17th August, 1839,) which now regulates the police in the city of 
London; repealing that of the 10th Geo. I., c. 22; exempting all 
watch-rate payers from liability to watch and ward under the 13th 
Edward I., commonly called the Statute of Winchester ; and suspend- 
ing the ancient custom of electing ward constables, so long as this new 
statute remains in force. 


Present Police Regulations of the Metropolis. 


The statute of the 2nd and 8rd Vict., c. 94, (local) which is the Act 
for the regulation of the City Police, contains the same provisions for 
the order of the force, and the same regulations of police for the 
public safety and benefit, which were embodied at the same time in 
the 2nd and 38rd Vict., c. 47, applying to the Metropolitan Police 
districts without the city. 

The Commissioners of Police are empowered to regulate the route 
and conduct of persons driving stage-carriages, cattle, &c., during the 
hours of divine service ; and likewise to make such dispositions as will 

* Report, p. 12. 
+ Common Council Minutes, Feb. 27th, 1838, p. 68. 
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prevent obstructions in the streets during public processions. Public- 
houses are to remain shut on Sundays, Christmas-day, and Good- 
Friday, until one in the afternoon, except for refreshment of travellers. 
Publicans are prohibited from supplying liquors to persons under 
sixteen years of age. Coffee-houses, cookshops, &c. are brought under 
regulation. Power is given to enter unlicensed theatres. The keepers 
of places for bear-baiting, cock-fighting, &c. are subjected to penalties. 
Any justice or commissioner is empowered to authorize a superin- 
tendent of police to enter gaming honses; and proof of gaming for 
money, &c. is not to be necessary in support of informations for 
gaming. Pawnbrokers receiving pledges from persons under the age 
of sixteen are subjected to penalties; as also are persons discharging 
fire-arms of large calibre near to dwelling-houses. Drunkards guilty 
of indecent behabiour may be imprisoned, and persons riding behind 
carriages without permission may be apprehended and fined 5s.; or if 


children, kept until fetched by their parents or guardians, Dog-carts 


are prohibited; and street musicians to depart when requested. All 
the following street offences, indeed, severally incur a penalty of 40s.; 
and any constable belonging to the force, or any person injured by 
their committal, may, without warrant, take into custody any person 
who shall commit them within his view :— 


1. Every person who shall, to the annoyance of the inhabitants or passengers, 
expose for show or sale (except in a market lawfully appointed for that purpose) or 
feed or fodder any horse or other animal, or show any caravan containing any animal, 
or any other show or public entertainment, or shoe, bleed, or farry any horse or 
animal (except in cases of accident,) or clean, dress, exercise, train, or break any 
horse or animal, or clean, make, or repair any part of any cart or carriage, except in 
cases of accident where repair on the spot is necessary : 

2. Every person who shall turn loose any horse or cattle, or suffer to be at 
large any unmuzzled ferocious dog, or set on or urge any dog or other animal to 
attack, worry, or put in fear any person, horse, or other animal: 

3. Every person who by negligence or ill-usage in driving cattle shall cause any 
mischief to be done by such cattle, or who shall in anywise misbehave himself in 
the driving, care, or management of such cattle, and also every person, not being 
hired or employed to drive such cattle, who shall wantonly and unlawfully pelt, drive, 
or hunt any such cattle: 

4. Every person having the care of any cart or carriage who shall ride on any 
part thereof, or on the shafts, or on any horse or other animal drawing the same, 
without having and holding the reins, or who shall be at such a distance from such 
cart or carriage as not to have the complete control over every horse or other animal 
drawing the same: 

9. Every person who shall ride or drive furiously, or so as to endanger the life 
or limb of any person, or to the common danger of the passengers in any tho- 
roughfare : 

6. Every person who shall cause any cart, public carriage, sledge, truck, or 
barrow, with or without horses, to stand longer than may be necessary for loading 
or unloading, or for taking up or setting down passengers, (except Hackney 
carriages standing for hire in any place not forbidden by law,) or who by means of 
any cart, carriage, sledge, truck, or barrow, or any horse or other animal, shall 
wilfully interrupt any public crossing, or wilfully cause any obstruction in any 
thoroughfare : 

7. Every person who shall lead or ride any horse or other animal, or draw or 
drive any cart or carriage, or fasten any horse or other animal, so that it can stand 
across or upon any footway : 

8. Every person who shall draw or drive any sledge, truck, or barrow upon any 
footway or curbstone, or roll or carry any cask, tub, hoop, or wheel, or any ladder, 
plank, pole, show-board, or placard, upon any footway, except for the purpose of 
loading or unloading any cart or carriage, or of crossing the footway : 
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9. Every person who, after being made acquainted with the regulations or 
directions which the Commissioner of Police, with such consent as aforesaid, shall 
have made for regulating the route of horses, carts, carriages, and persons during 
the time of Divine Servive, and for preventing obstructions during public processions 
and on other occasions herein-before specified, shall wilfully disregard or not con- 
form himself thereunto : 

10. Every person who, without the consent of the owner or occupier, shall affix 
any posting-bill or other paper against or upon any building, wall, fence, or pale, or 
write upon, soil, deface, or mark any such building, wall, fence, or pale, with chalk 
or paint, or in any other way whatsoever, or wilfully break, destroy, or damage any 
part of any such building, wall, fence, or pale, or any fixture or appendage thereunto, 
or any tree, shrub, or seat in any public walk, park, or garden: 

11. Every common prostitute or night-walker loitering or being in any 
thoroughfare or public place for the purpose of prostitution or solicitation, to the 
-annoyance of the inhabitants or passengers : 

12. Every person who shall sell or distribute, or offer for sale or distribution, or 
exhibit to public view, any profane, indecent, or obscene book, paper, print, 
drawing, painting, or representation, or sing any profane, indecent, or obscene song 
or ballad, or write or draw any indecent or obscene word, figure, or representation, 
or use any profane, indecent, or obscene language, to the annoyance of the inhabit- 
ants or passengers : 

13. Every person who shall use any threatening, abusive, or insulting words or 
behaviour with intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a breach of the 
peace may be occasioned : 

14. Every person (except the guards and postmen belonging to Her Majesty’s 
Post Office in the performance of their duty) who shall blow any horn or use any 
other noisy instrument for the purpose of calling persons together, or of announcing 
any show or entertainment, or for the purpose of hawking, selling, distributing, or 
collecting any article whatsoever, or of obtaining money or alms : 

15. Every person who shall wantonly discharge any fire-arm, or throw or dis 
charge any stone or other missile, to the damage or danger of any person, or make 
any bonfire, or throw or set fire to any fire-work : 

16. Every person who shall wilfully and wantonly disturb any inhabitant by 
pulling or ringing any door bell or knocking at any door without lawful excuse, or 
who shall wilfully and unlawfully extinguish the light of any lamp : 

17. Every person who shall fly any kite or play at any game to the annoyance of 
the inhabitants or passengers, or who shall make or use any slide upon ice or snow 
in any street or other thoroughfare, to the common danger of the passengers : 


The police may kill dogs suspected to be rabid; and the owners of 
such are subjected to a penalty of 5/. for allowing them to be at large. 
Persons charged with any of the preceding offences may be required 
by the magistrates to make compensation to individuals injured, to 
any amount not exceeding 10/., besides paying the penalties assigned. 
The constables may apprehend offenders whose name and residence is 
not known; or persons throwing mud into the river within the limits 
of the City or lberties, or persons charged with obviously aggravated 
assaults, though not committed within his view. They may also stop 
all conveyances employed in the removal of furniture to evade rent, or 
removing other property under suspicious circumstances; and these 
may be detained and sold, if not duly reclaimed. Persons appre- 
bended without warrant, however, are to be taken directly to the 
nearest station-house, where the constable in charge may take their 
recognizance, and set them at liberty if the offence be merely subject 
to summary conviction before a magistrate, or having carelessly done 
any hurt or damage. The constable at the station-house must also 
bind persons making serious charges to appear in support of them 
before the magistrates; if they will not enter into recognizances, may set 
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the prisoner at liberty ; and if the accusers do not, after entering into 
them, make their appearance, they are forfeited. | For petty offences, 
not herein enumerated, the magistrates are allowed to inflict penalties 
at discretion to an amount not exceeding 5/., or to imprison for any 
time not exceeding one calendar month, in the house of correction. 


Metropolitan Police Establishment. 


The Metropolitan Police district, under the 10th Geo. IV., c. 44, 
(1829), comprised for ten years only the parishes and places first herein- 
after enumerated ; but by the 2nd & 3rd Vict., c. 47 (1839), the power 
originally given to the Crown, of extending these limits, was strength- 
ened; and an Order in Council issued in January, 1840, brought within 
it the whole of the Central Criminal Court district, and such other 
parishes and places in the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, Hertford, 
Essex, and Kent as were within fifteen miles of Charing Cross in a 
straight line ; the Commissioners having the authority of magistrates, 
and the policemen of constables throughout these counties. Still the 
old limits are preserved, and the districts outside are treated as supple- 
mental additions to the several original divisions to which they adjoin. 
The number and pay of the constables is determined by the Secretary of 
State, who also appoints a “ Receiver of the Metropolitan Police district,” 
who is as it were, a corporation sole for holding certain property of the 
force. The whole are maintained out of funds levied by warrant of the 
Commissioners, addressed to the overscers of the poor of each place, 
and satisfied within forty days; the total sum to be demanded in the 

‘course of any one year not exceeding eight pence in the pound, 

according to the last valuation; and the whole being collected as a 
poor rate. By the 8rd and 4th Will. IV., c. 89, passed to relieve the 
rates from part of the expenses of the new police, it is provided that 
a sum not exceeding 60,000/. shall be passed from the consolidated 
fund to the receiver, to meet all charges upon any parish or place 
exceeding 3d. in the pound for six months; or, in other terms, to the 
reduction by one fourth of the maximum amount of rates granted by 
the original act ¢ a provision which is extended by the 2nd and 8rd 
Vict., c. 47, to the “extended district.” The latter statute also provides 
for the expenses of the Thames police and the horse patrol, by a 
farther annual grant to the Receiver of 20,000/., and institutes a ‘police 
superannuation fund” in his hands, 

In each division of the Metropolitan Police there is 1 superin- 
tendent, from 2 to 6 inspectors, from 14 to 30 serjeants, and a number 
of men varying according to the exigencies of each locality. AN 
under the degree of inspector receive, besides their pay, their clothing 
and 40lbs. weight of coals weekly to each married man, and to each 
single man also during the winter months, though only half this 
amount to the latter during the remainder of the year. 

The following is a statement of the existing force :— 
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A Statement of the Total Number of Persons belonging to the Metropolitan 
Police Force, on the 1st January, 1849, in which the Number of Persons 
in each Class or Rank of such Force, and the Salaries, Pay, and Allow- 
ances enjoyed by each Class, are distinguished, as required by the Act 

2 and 8 Vict., c. 47, s. 9. 





F Number Salaries or Pay, 
CLAss OR RANK. of Persons. per Annum, 
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Norz.—There is allowed to each of the Serjeants and Constables—Clothing, and 
40 lbs. of coals weekly, to each married man, all the year; 40 lbs. weekly to each 
single man, during six months, and 20lbs. weekly during the remainder of the 
year. 





The increase of population within the police limits in the 10 years 
from 1839 to 1849 has been estimated at no less than 325,904; the 
number of houses built within that period having been no fewer than 
64,058; forming no less than 1,652 entirely new streets, of an aggre- 
gate length of 200 miles; to which the addition is still at such rate 
that no fewer that 3,485 houses were in course of erection in July, 
1849. Partly justified by this increase, but immediately urged on by 
the disturbances which were attempted in the metropolis in April, 1848, 
an augmentation was made in the force in the summer of that year, 
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increasing its cost even in that year only by the sum of 38,1630. 13s., 
of which all but 1,505/. was forthwith levied. 


Return of the Expenditure of the Increased Rate in the Year 1848 above that 
of the Year 1847, for the Maintenance of the Metropolitan Police Force*. 




















Number and Rank of Police augmented, and other Items Expenditure of 
of Increased Expenditure. Increased Rates. 
av. So Ox Bs Sena 
GT Inspectors:.:...J.ccccseoeseee 709 16 

627 | 100 SERICAMES hes. ccvccondvcvatints 6,370 10.9 

52h: Constables | sciccsscecsinses 25-846, 12 0 
POUR Pay os ciscass.cpacesseens 32,926 8 0 
Clothing for 621 Serjeants and Constables ............ 3,726 10.0 
Hiowance:of coals foridsttOr §. 56.5.5: An0 seeh sonkovetes 776 5 O 
Reéep, SGiq Of DIOLS fsck. lecdaescactsid on soeontinee rae ants OO 
OCAIS a. cco ac ea aetreoe 38,163 13 0 
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Return showing the Increase of the Rate in the Year 1848 above that of the Year 1847, for the 
Metropolitan Police Force in the County of Middlesex, and in each of the other Counties parts 
of which are within the Metropolitan Police District ; and showing what Proportion the Valua- 
tion upon which the Police Rate is now raised bears to the Actual Value of the Property in each 
of the Counties within the Metropolitan Police District, as nearly as it can be ascertained. 





























a 
Sw Ou 
Amount of Rate levied Valuation SS ake es 
in the Years Increase of Lee Ss 
SED At ee ae pes 
County, forthe {Of Property} Actual [SE 588 
1847 1848 Year 1848. or Value of |x & S'S 3 
‘ : Police Rate.| Property*. |G aq ™ 
£ S01. on Se cd. eee Sue a. £ £ Per Cent 
Middlesex.....:... 159,328 17 0 {198,981 15 0 |34,652 18 0O| 7,759,270 | 8,301,333 Th 
PULLEY. wei eonceeee: 44,099 2 0O| 46,015 11 6] 1,916 9 6] 1,924,241 | 2,156,960 123, 
Kent (part of) ...} 10,036 15 0} 10,126 0 6 395 76 408,612 590,680 444 
Essex (part of)...} 4,065 5 0 4,065 5 O Aac bee 250,846 268,411 7 
Herts (part of)...) 2,071 19 6 207. 1906 . 82,879 101,250 222 
otal: 5.000 219,601 18 6 |256,260 11 6 |36,658 13 0 | 10,425,848 | 11,418,634 








* Taken from the Returns for the Income Tax, except the Railways, which are valued upon the 
Poor-Rate Assessment. 





Abstract of the Warrants for the Police Rates, issued in the Year 1848. 




















Dates Rentals Totals of Charged upon the Received from the 
of the Com-| upon the 
missioners’ | which | Police Rates, Parishes, . : 
Half-Yearly | Com- at 8d. at 6d. oes Parishes. rar 
Warrants. | puted. |in the Pound.|in the Pound. ; . 
Original Dis- £ esa ids Sey Se £ Sad. Som Santee £5) WR ihe 
trict: 


ist January (At per annum,) 
and } 8,800,132|293,337 14 8 220,003 6 0; 60,000 0 0 [220,003 6 0/ 60,000 0 0 


Ist July ... 
Extended 
District: (At 2d. in the 


Ast January Pound.) 
and. } 1,450,291] 48,343 © 8| 36,257 5 6] 12,085 15 2 | 36,257 5 6/12,085 15 2 


Ist July ... —— 





256,260 11 6| 72,085 15 2 |256,260 11 6/ 72,085 15 2 
\ cence 








Totals ...}10,250,423}341,680 15 4 328,346 6 8 828,346 6 8 
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* Commons’ Papers, Sess. 1849, No. 614. + Idem. 
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City Police Establishment. 


The Commissioner is to receive a salary of not less than 800/. per 
annum, and be named a justice of peace for police purposes; but is 
not to be a member of Parliament, or engaged in any trade or profes- 
sion. The first appointment to this office was of Daniel Whittle 
Harvey, Esq., who now holds it. The number of the police is deter- 
mined by the Common Council, but their appointment rests with the 
Commissioner, A “ City Police Superannuation Fund” is reserved in 
the charge of the Common Council, similar to that of the Metropolitan 
Police; and the Common Council have also power to make allowances 
to the men for extraordinary expenses or exertions, on the recommend- 
ation of the Commissioner. The ordering of the force is entirely vested 
in the Commissioner, subject to the approbation of the mayor and 
aldermen, or any three of them, and also of the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, to whom the Commissioner must make such 
returns of the state of crime, and conduct of the police within the 
City, as he shall require. Warrants of the City justices are made 
of force for execution in any of the home counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Hertford, Essex, and Kent, in like manner as if the same had been 
endorsed by a justice of those counties respectively, to whose warrants 
the like power is given in the city of London. In cases of emergency, 
too, upon requisition of the lord mayor, the Metropolitan Police may 
act within the city of London, under the authority of the Secretary of 
State; and the City Police, if authorized by the lord mayor, at the 
request of the Secretary of State, may, on like occasions, act under 
their own officers in the Metropolitan Police district. The Court of 
Common Council are empowered to appoint such clerks and officers 
for the purposes of this act, in such manner and with such salaries and 
allowances as they may think fit; and likewise to appoint a com- 
mittee or committees “to manage and transact all or any of the 
matters or purposes which they, the said mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons, in Common Council assembled, are hereby required to do, 
execute, or perform.” The corporation are also required to contribute 
out their revenues “ one equal fourth part of the expenses of the said 
police force,” in place of the fourth contributed out of the consolidated 
fund of the rates on parishes without the City. The other three- 
fourths of the expenses are raised by a pound rate, assessed in the 
several wards, by order of the Court of Common Council, and within 
fcurteen days after the date of their order, by the alderman, or his 
deputy, and the major part of the common councilmen of each ward. 

The rules laid down by the statute for the levy and the recovery of 
these rates are very minute, but the Common Council or its committee 
may remit the payment of them in cases of hardship or poverty. The 
rates are collected by the ward beadles, under the order and inspection 
of the deputy and common councilmen of each ward, and paid by them 
into the hands of the Chamberlain of the City, to whom they give 
securities for the faithful discharge of their office, in which they are 
required to retain in hand not more than 20/. under a penalty of 5/. 
The accounts are required to be kept by the Chamberlain, and 
annually laid before Parliament and the Common Council. 

_ Under the system of police thus instituted, the City is divided into 
six police districts, in each of which there is a station-house. Each 
district is divided into sections, and each section into day and night 


in 
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beats, regularly perambulated*, The whole system, however, being 
assimilated with that of the Metropolitan Police, to enter into its 
detail would be to enter into the whole art of police government on = 
the vast scale which a centralized system permits, with its almost 
military methods and discipline, a subject entirely beyond the present 
purpose and limits. 

The force which the Common Council first required the Commis- 
sioner to appoint was 500 men, of all ranks; but this number was 
shortly extended to 542, viz., one superintendent, to receive 2501.; 
13 inspectors, at 118/., 15877. 18s.: 50 serjeants at 63/7. 14s., 31851. ; 
and 479 men, at 22s. 6d., 20s. 6d., 19s. 6d., 18s. 6d., and 17s. 6d. per 
week; in all, 24,6637, 19s. The salaries of the office establishment 
are estimated for the same year at 510/.; a surgeon at 200/.; uniforms, 
hats, and boots, 3.476/.; rents, taxes, repairs, &c,, 1,640/.; pensions 
1,250/.; and miscellaneous expenses for printing, &c., 1,783; making 
an estimated total for 1843 of 39,2952. 17st. . 


Total Charge of the Police of the Metropolis. 


The sums actually levied by police rates upon the wards of the 
City of London, for its separate establishment, were, in the year 
1847, 30,0647. 17s. 13d., and 1848, 27,8012. 1s. 9d.; the total sum 
levied in the former year upon the whole metropolis was, therefore, 
249,666/. los. 73d, and in the latter 284,061. 13s. 8d, The charge 
upon the consolidated fund for the Metropolitan Police being for 1848, 
72,0892. 15s. 2d.; the total charge of the police of the whole metropolis 
for that year was therefore no less than 356,151/. 8s. 5d. The manner 
in which the local charge falls upon each subdivision of the metropolis 
will appear from the following statements :— 


Account specifying the Total Sum charged upon, and received Strom every Parish, Town- 
ship, Precinct and Place, for the purposes of the Metropolitan Police, for the Year 1848, 
as required by the Act 10 Geo. IV., c. 44, s. 29. 

Hatr-YEARLY WARRANTS, issued on the Ist January and lst J uly 1848. 


Ist.—(Or1GiInAL Dtsrrict.) 
































, Total Charged upon 
Letter Rental of the Rate the Received 
ty. of Parishes, &c. upon which | forthe Year, | Parishes, from 
Division. Computed. at 8d. at 6d. the Parishes. 
in the Pound. | in the Pound. 
Bs) So po A £8. a De ith 
eeex Ay ACtOR:...:. is sinless ola Aeaieioh clo 9 erahe soho ae ) 18,786 0-0 §24 10 8 595 8 0 893: 8 0 
j K A Satis Poplar ¢ 20.5..).ib. se bina, 134,412 0 0 4,480 8 0 3,360 6 0 3,860 6 O 
Vv [Ra OSES See eRe ee Ae fe ee &,875 10 O 295 17 0 20) 17 39 22117 9 
HB ors { ® ¢4 Baterses 6.5%. S60. <4. BAL, } 41,714 0 0} 1390 9 4] 1,04217 ©] 104217 0 
K Bromley, Saint Leonard ............+.0+. 26,360 0 0 878 13 4 659 © O 659 O 0 
llesex G Wbarher-heuees fb 0c. fo c4ckh. cB cup lik, 1,948 © 0 64 18 8 48 14 0 48 14 0 
Tt Cittswicis A. ub f vehte ®. 2 hitts Pe eR 22,624. 0: 0 754 2 8 565 12 @ } 665 12° 6 
ey... L Cir stclreme lie tc. si k3 eee oes - 57,507. 0 0 1,916 18 0 1,487 13 6 1,437 13 6 
llesex H Christchurch, Spitalfields ............... Be WG: BO) =O) 1,110 10 8 832 18 0 832 18 O 
ey Vv Clap mana i708, Seve 8 oe A 64,881 10 0 2,162 14 4 1,622 0 1,622 0 9 
A BNA Re, cages heen ES RL RO: 49,588 0O 0 1,419 12 0 1,064 14 0 1,064 14 0 
Vv Ba atin 457 oe ae 43,668 0 0 1,455 12 0 1,091 14 0 1,091 14 0 
llesex G Furnival’s Inn (the part within 9 
Mingle sex) 04 bee a sachs kh } 8,600 0 0 ee 0 9 oe © 
i Gravis Tita <4. 5 ata bots aoe Aisa oR 13,500 0 0 450 0 0 337 10 0 887 10 0 
Carried forward .2,.2.<.7.0.. 0c 510,730 0 0] 17,024 6 8 | 12,768 5 0 12,768: 5 0 


* Pulling, on the Laws and Customs of London, pp. 164, 165. 
+ Minutes of Common Council, 1st November, 1842, p» 246. 
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Ha Lr-YEARLY Warrants, issued on the 1st January, and 1st July, 1848.—Continued. 
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1st.—(OrIGINAL DISTRICT.) 
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- Letter 
County. of 
Division. 
Kent ican: R 
ny 
T 
F 
H 
Middlesex = 
H 
H 
H 
D 
Surrey ... 1 A 
Middlesex f 4 
Surrey ... M 
E&G 
K 
C 
Middlesex}? 7 
iBE 
'B&C 
Surrey ... ee 
y 
E&F 5 
Middlesex|? © : 
C 
N 
x 
UITCY . 
y K 
G 
B&V 
Middlesex} © 
B } 
C&F 
: 7 
wITey ... 
D 
Middlesex F { 
Surrey ... 1 ae 
N 
Middlesex f ‘ 
H 
IRent:.4;.. R 
Surrey .. M 
Middlesex ; ae s 
Kent ...... R } 





Rental 
Parishes, &c. wae ae 
omputed. 
£ ah 
Brought forward ...........006 510,730 0 0 
CRCOMWECI fare eovaecs so aasdeseoaacannerses 91,347 0 0 
Hammersmith, Hamlet of............... 60,976 0 0 
RCH SIE OO ae cc. capwesviacesMaaneeaehes see 187,624 0 0 
aC oni e LMM ”.. \s.ssiesesccvenceensetecees 13,880 0 0 
Mile End, New Town, Hamlet of...... 10,584 0 0 
Mile End, Old Town, Hamlet of ...... 138,432 0 0 
New Brentford, Township of............ 8,148 0 0 
Norton Folgate, Liberty of. ............ 7,952 0 0 
Old Artillery Ground ....:.....0000ss000e 3,978 0 0 
Old Power Precinet: Aicsccdssssewstoee 2,689 0 0 
Macdimoten 42 icc2s.c.0.cearonetwatteenes 316,220 0 0 
Renee, Hamlet OFS, dic. set soeveeea eons 4,525 0 0 
Putney, including Roehampton......... 29,534 0 0 
Rateliité, Hamlet Of: ..s.sces0000. conan 38,140 0 0 
Ralls, Lvberty OfGhne | %...acsescaees Sots 16,492 0 0 
oe Steels Hains oes elo se dala steonio neteeTet 52,064 O 0 
t. Andrew, Holborn, and St. 
George-the-Matryr ...ssc00p.-0000e } es De tax 
St. Ann, Limehouse ¢.........00..00sc00 2,616 0 0 
St. Ann, Westminster....-....-.-0.s.c0+-. 917292 0 0 
St. Catherine, Tower Division ......... 16,000 0 0 
St. Clement’s Danes, Westminster, 
and that part within the Duc} 87,124 0 0 
ib eKty= Aictesoccatecctaepeuaaotsere: 
St. George in-the-East ............0000+ 167,656 0 0 
St. George, Hanover-square ............ 828,732 0 0 
St. George, Southwark .,.........0.20+0 118,004 0 0 
St. Giles, Camberwell. .o..sccosscsess-naxt 167,509 0 0 
St: iles-in-the-Fields and St. 9 
ascore, Plow shraty. NESE Rey es 3] 265,928 0 0 
st. James, Clerkenwell (including 9 
the District of St. i Ee on 
St. James, Westminster............00060 421,948 0 0 
Str JON, ELACKWCY vepssusccescnene sorces 164,688 0 0 
St.Joln, Hampstead, ivacdweasorveraen 64,816 0 0 
St. Johm, Southwark. ...ca-dcscanonrcecies 38,087 0 0 
St; JOURN W apie .....dsscene hae suited 35,112 0 0 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch ............s0000 252,952 0 0 
Stowe nOhelseathn. csc: cuceuaeerees 169,320 0 0 
St. ue POPS ANY 5 Soca sacs os Maden cases 153,980 0 0 
St. Margaret and St. John, West- 9 
nie: 2 Tree, 2 a Deer ee eee LEG Pee 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields.............0000 259,296 0 0 
StS Mary, Uslington:..c.0s aces aesceseset 309,844 0 0 
Bt Mary, Lambethy 5....c-ccosevanseveeners 459,888 10 0 
Ste Maryale DONG Wir ects.onadeeswessaanctees 987,548 0 0 
St. Mary-le-Strand, Westminster, 
and that part within the Duchy 15,108 0 0 
IDHIDYGIS I a areasedet onan eeoneecton ntmcnec 
St. Mary Magdalene, Bermondsey . 99,375 O0- 0 
Sta Marya sNewine ton a.ceasse-neseeeeees 163,823 0 0 
St. Mary, Stoke Newington ............ 25,228 0 0 
St. Mary, Stratford Bow...............06. 23,820 0 0 
Steam: Wihitechapel. \e.cacc.e.csmeos: 90,024 0 0 
St. Matthew, Bethnal Green............ 96,816 0 0 
St. Nicholas; Deptford ...5.....:s.0s0.: 1O;570) 20> 0 
St, OlaveySouthwwanlk...- sce sores cece 44,848 0 0 
SG Ran Cras ween ache eninicoes oh See 655,612 0 O 
St ae Sue Garden), 5.-s0cccwsenaeet 44,582 0 0 
St. Paul, Deptford (neluding the 
Hamlet of ElaGehann) senaaccesenute: j ae 








Carried forward ........ aiielontoaiuan 





3,496,077 10 0 











Total Charged upon 
of the Rate the Received 
for the Year, Parishes, from 
at 8d. at 6d. the Parish 
in the Pound. | in the Pound. 
shoo. ih LSS nad £ Ss 
17,024 6 8| 12,768 5 Oj} 12,768 5 
3,044 18 0 2988 13 6 2.983 Is 
2.032 10 8 1,524 8 0 1,524 8 
6,254 2% 8 4,690 12 0 4,690 12 
462 13 4 347 0 0 347 0 
852 16 0 26412 0 264 12 
4,614 8 0 3,460 16 0 8,460 16 
271 12 0 203 14 0 203 14 
965 1 4 198 16 0 198 16 
132 12 0 99 9 0 99 9 
89 12 8 67 4 6 67 4 
10,540 13 4 7,905 10 0 7,905 10 
150 16 8 113 2 6 113 32 
984 9 4 Wao. oO 733 i 
12 filOb 953 10 0 953 10 
549 14 8 412 6 0 412 6 
15795 9) 4: 1,301 12 0 1,301 
4,601 17 4 3,451 8 O 8,451 8 
1,753 17 4 1,815.8. 80 1315-08 
3,043 1 4 2,282 6 0 2,282 6 
boo a6 16 400 0 0 400 0 
2,904 2 8 OL Oy are 2,178 2 
5,588 10 8 4,191 8 0 4,191 8 
27.624 8 0.) -20;5718..6 0] 2018 a 
3,766 16 0 2,825 2 0 2,825 2 
5,583 12 8 4,187 14 6 4,187 14 
8,864 5 4 6,648 4 0 6,648 4 
7,055 12: 0 5,516 14 0 5,516 14 
14,064 18 8] 10,548 14 0} 10,548 14 
5,489 12 0 4,117 4 0 4,117 4 
2.16010 8 1,620 8 0 1,620 8 
1,269 11 4 952 38 6 952 8 
1170 2310 877 16 0 877 16 
8,481 14 8 6,323 16 0 6,523 16 
5,644 0 0 4,233 0 0 4,233 @ 
5,182 18 4 3,849 10 0 3,849 1¢ 
7,079 17 4 5,809 18 0 5,309 18 
8,643 4 0 6,482 8 0 6,482 & 
LOS285 oS 7,746 2 0 7,746 2 
15,329 12 4) 11,497 4 31] 11,497 4 
82,918 5 4| 24688 14 0} 24,688 14 
508 12 0 377 14 0 377 14 
3,312 10 0 2,484 7 6 2,484 4 
5,460 15 4 4,995 11 6 4,995 1] 
1,840 18 8 630 14 0 630 14 
794 0 0 595 10 O 595 10 
8,000 16 0 2,250 12 O 2.250 12 
3,227 4 0 2,420 8 O 2,420 8 
352 6 8 264 5 0 264 5 
1,494 18 8 TWP 25 1,]213 
21,8538 14 8] 16,390 6 Oj 16,390 6 
1,484 8 0O TAT3, 6 0 1,113 ae 
1,818 9 4 1363-17 0 1,363 17 





283,202 14 








0 | 212,402 2 9 | 212,402 2 
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HAtr-YEARLY Warrants, issued on the Ist January, and Ist J uly, 1848 —Continued, 





1Ist.—(OrntGINAL DIsTRIct.) 


























Total Charged upon 
. Letter Rental of the Rate the Received 
ounty. | — of Parishes, &c, upon which for the Year, Parishes, from 
Division. Computed. at 8d. at 6d. the Parishes. 
in the Pound. | in the Pound. 
£ Se ae eS as eS 1S a: Deas 
Brought forward .........s0006 8,496,077 10 0O | 283,202 14 0 | 212,402 2 9 | 212402 2 9 
ay: { K ce Hae ogre ee ee Price 29,096 0 0 969 17 4 Th es) (eH 3 
sex . Peter, Westminster, Close of the 
B } Collegiate Church.of och. cciseees ss Teel, 0.0 Bb 7.4 aes 26 ae ° 
rrey ... M St. Saviour’s and the Clink Liberty...| 83,033 0 0 2,767 15 4 2,075 16 6 2,075 16 6 
ddlesex G St. Sepulchre, PINSDULY 5 ..c.0sccsaes sevos 16,728 0 0 557 12 0 418 4 0 418 4 0 
Iey ,.. M ened sual As Soveadsenlaneeets 4,404 10 0 146 16 4 INO? 2° 23 110 258 
affron Hill, Hatton Garden, and : ¢ 

G F Bly Hence of 30,692 0 O}| 1,023 1 4| 767 6 0] 7 6 O 
ddlesex F Savoy, Holborn Division...............+5. 8,780 0 0 292 18 4 219 10 0 219 10 O 
H pmrchinend,, Wastin s5.c5.aneseocsensseteneres 46,120 0 0 1,537" 6.8 1,153 0 0 1,153 0 0 
F tap GssBLMM crcantncsdtcosunenetecnacaances 1,800 0 0 60 0 0 45 0 0 45 070 
rrey Pp ENCOUN. rnc sesonasieo selgedenseteseronrte 38,654 10 0} 1,288 9 8 9667 7S 966 7 3 
oa Vv POO e circ oadacns vamscudensniatyorgene he 8,265 0 0 275 10 0 206 12 6 206 12 6 
ddlesex H SMG Ye MEIOPICE ira acestusevawacoucrnsers 2,346 0 0 78 4 0 58 13 0 58 13 0 
Tey... v Waris WOEClio viccvinnvscsnsevunsees siciganaseet 33,066 10 0; 1,102 4 4 826 138 3 826 13 3 
Totals of “ Original District” .../8,800,132 0 0 | 293,337 14 8 | 220,003 6 0 | 220,003 6 0 


SS LIE SBE EI PE OSTA SIS SE ESTE SSE SSIS EE SLRS SIS SETI SEF TIE IY HE ES ETS 
ESE SLD TS IO TIT TTI SE ELT PIE DES TF RT ITE PIT ENE PSI ESET TLS SPT OTE RETELLING 
HALF-YEARLY WARRANTS, issued on the lst January, and Ist July, 1848. 


$e ae en a a ee ee ee eee eRe 
2nd.—(EXTENDED DISTRICT.) 


























Total Charged upon 
Letter Rental of the Rate the Received 

ounty. of Parishes, &c, upon which for the Year, Parishes, from 

Division. Computed. at 8d. at 6d. the Parishes, 
: in the Pound. | in the Pound. 

Sees a: Ebene Phan or) oe Le Sea 
“rey P ACI STON vwacaconscinsvate ane danesneemees 3,912 0 0 130° 8 0 9716 0 97 16 0 
és S) GEM ATM, Aras cs aciawstoree.a sia atssacestew seaerees 8,654 0 0 288- 9 4 216 7 0 216-70 
— S 3 Hamlet of Theobald Street... So OO 105 19 4 Ho 2 49) <2e6 
ddlesex Vv ASHORE, cx ievscawsmaeasianes aise siqsa Faces anette SulGe OF 0 103 17 4 AS TH USS 
FLEY P IAN SLC Aa sence soccer «ctemieoaesesececticr 5,527 10 0 184 5 O UBS) Gy @ 188 3 9 
Barkines Vowm Warde 5. tans ssc eeaeaves 5,003. 0 0 176 15 4 732 rr 6 132 1G 
a K 3 Chadwell: Gitto....ccccsessavenes 3,738 0 0 12412 0 93 9 0 93. 9 0 
t= = Great. Uford: ditto. <cs-caseses 10,930 0 0 364 6 8 973 5 0 273 5 0 
Se Dimple GINO ccvecayoscssacensest 6,290 0 0 209 13 4 157 5 0 157 5 O 
DUS isnes« s BAM AHIASDE. c.taiacecseneverasevensecceses 5,016 O 0 167 4 0 125 8 O 125 8" 
“TU Geer R IBEOKEMMAIN: (dascsdee cassis Seeneescesdetgneevies 9519 0 0 og 6) 20 937 19 6 237 19 -6 
TOY. 5 P ISCOCIMOUOHY  seasddsodesesasesesoesicccancvens 5,544 0 0 184 16 0 138 12 0 138 12 O 
dlesex ue IBCGEGIVEs WAS bigr..<cesccesess deasasemiiasadare ost 55952 0 0 iste; fe} 0) 148 16 0 148 16 O 
| t R Jad GAP ocak onpbcogen cob BCOCROO EL OOHOCDD CE CODUOG T0180 0 567 5 4 425 9 0 425 9 0 
fies" / Pomp EORO Ree gs soxee tia: Alanon egacdonueant: 18,210 0 0 607 0 0 455 5 0 455 5 0 
1c eo Ss ASUS LC Yi crasia s qerels seeriahs fee's whee osirtl osteo eetesiesles 9,525 0 0 317 10° 0 238 2 6 238 2 6 
rrey P Gans alGOMs asamcnaseaias visadecievsisweelbeaeens 10;3896 0 0 346 10 8 259 18 O 259 18 O 
NiGere5. R Gam GOIy gs oseserr cmeseiyome nie saisewess<mujaeses 15,559 0 0 518 12 8 3888 19 6 3888 19 6 
PU Bio View © DCAIE. tn ca vanaonsessateanesttovyacccsyonapasses 4,935 10 0 164 10 4 13] ae 1238 7 9 
USe..:.. N CHE SHIRT is scree soradacsieontnasosouinisancose: 27,764 0 O 925 9 4 694 2 0 694 2 0 
yrey ... Vv Ge SIMO LOU pinata seisenisiinalbials's orteran sre 1,481 0 0 49 7 4 oT 06 37,0) 6 
K (hitcaw ell var scladsoeepasdtee sed anele sowceeaa ss 10,3855 0 0 345 3 4 258 17 6 258 17 6 
be : Ts aN ett Eig ears ren nivatonatvansempenite 4,819 0 0 160 12 8 120 9 6 120 9 6 
EB so:.. 8 ChippinesB aM ties. ce ance soalneletoier 6559 7 OO 218 12 8 163 19 6 163 19 6 
CO Sees R Chiselhursity sretise cagensnsdesinesssvaeanaene 6,978 0 0 232 12 O 174 9 O V4 09:0 
rrey . ag WOISCOD ee aera vicaminsisist sevinseais pas tineainns 12,261 0 0 408 14 0 306 10 6 306 10 6 
Carried forward......0cecereee] 222,020 0 0} 7,418 0 8 5,563 10 6 5,563 lov 6 





= ale 
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HALF-YEARLY WARRANTS, issued on the Ist January, and 1st July, 1848.—Continued. 
2nd.—(HXTENDED DISTRICT.) 
Total Charged upon a 
Letter Rental of the Rate the Receiver 
County. of Parishes, &c. upon which for the Year, Parishes, from 
) * | Division. Computed. at 8d. at 6d. the Parish 
in the Pound. | in the Pound. 
£ Sad Ge 38. ade eS eal £ Ss 
Brought forward ........c00605 222,520 0 0 7,418 0 8 5,563 10 6 5,563 10 
Aiddlecey f dy WOW levamenniss sets tceas cakes syacesactnaress 2,092 0 0 69 14 8 52 6 0 52 6 
T WEADIOVE £055.35. 0th. aececkiddon ve eadetbee 2,688 0 0 89 12 0 67 4 O 67 4 
Kent «1... R Crayford. -..sss0sace Mit che Rhee cdg oRAPLAE 8,732 0 0 2991 1 4 218 6 0 218 6 
Sure f P WHOV OO, a ccrtapiihgegs. > coatetasnatye sauces 72,631 10 0 2,421 1 0 L8i5. 45. 9 1,815 2a 
aes eg WA eLOAGSEOD g.poateias coos enescepe aucenst 2,315 10 0 To 57 17 9 57 17 
MSSOXi css K Wa ema, Mess endssscacaleenseseesteaece ts 9,136 0 0 304 10 8 228 8 0 228 8 
Keht...::.. R DDI. ed she weds wadh eed phones baddaalpes «Px OAEGG LoL 20, 59 14 0 4415 6 44,15 
T Dray tony Westvsdiaes....scigsccsesseeannes 4,448 0 0 148 5 4 Tih 46, lll 4 
Middlesex | Ss Pe ware « sscusacasawieyesandeagsveges saeate ta 5,284 0 0 176 2 8 132 2 0 132 2 
N HAO ONGOIM, «cs re acagygacss ssc gugass dba eeuaen 38,656 0 0 1,288 10 8 966 8 0 966 8 
PLCEUS cos. S WBUV EC: taco si pessutiags in. noboyqnecapenen wavs 3,230 0 0 107 13 4 80 15 0 80 15 
‘Kent. ....56 R HNO: ag. ss sueeugyegs «ones Metceomp ataunes 116435" 6 0 381 38 4 285 17 6 285 17 
‘Middlesex N EMULOM, Wagontuccambivass ice tretyoite << weainee 42,592 0 O} 1,419 14 8 1,064 16 0} 1,064 16 
Surrey ... Vv PB OTG: Fjgs cote eahee et os tees chee ears 14,299 10 0 476 13 0 oof 9 YD 357 9 
EMU a ccces R BUM erete Gs hges. seicle ics, Nah ca naeytaerne ee 7,830 0 0 261 0 0 195 15 0 195°T5 
Suite f V Ewell, exclusive of Kingswood Liherty 6,880 10 0 229. 7 0 172 £0 33 172 0 
Deere P Watley Le usicts tee ae so ee 752 0 0 % 1 4 18 16 0 18 16 
Kents soos R Faraboroughiswxwrsscaansevesesserveverers 2,214 0 0 73 16 0 55. 7-0 55 7 
Niddlesex f Vv LOIRE RECITES Gere enanien chen, Sane ane 5,160 0 0 1720080 129 0 0 129 0 
s PEIN CHONG oo os Are nto Yous doaou ae batacaeh Meaenee 14,704 0 0 490 2 8 367 12 0 367 12 
Kent....:.. R ROOESCLa Naas wattit canst eac eee 2,258 0 0 is 2 0 56 6 6 56 6 
Ss Pryern Barnet wrasse 4,856 0 0 16117 4 121-80 321 8 
Middlesex { aS GECENIORG oe. ae, «has caus aNoaepteces 5,036 0 0 177 16 4 TS ts 133 8 
Ss) FIAUHICY, STORCH. ca sT. cs cvuccssenchcees 3,/20 0 0 124 0 0 93 0-0 93 0 
PSUTTON: veces ces Ham-with-Hatch, Hamlet of........0.<: 6,370.0 0 212.6. 8 159.-§-=.0 159...-6 
K eMC AS Wer ackinn cook Bayan heen ys 8,191 0 0 OS Oe 43} 204 15 6 204 15 
Hesex K Ham (West), Church-street Ward ...; 10,259 0 O 342 19 4 257 4 6 257 4 
ee aca K 5 Plaistow Wihio = 8,205" 0 0 273° 40-01-20 2-6 205-2 
K ‘ Stratford Cie Oie tee 18,2538. 0 0 441 15 4 30l 6 6 331 6 
Vv Hampton, Town and Court ..........:. 12,944 0 0 431 9 4 3823 12 0 823 12 
WV. Hampton Wick, Liberty of ............ 6.528 0 0 217 12. 0 163 4 0 163. 4 
a FLaTiWielbe van comcuscaiece soetcs cree yen 7,724 0 0 Dope oe aA 193 2.0 193-2 
Vv fan wortlas c cmeragsc syed csutsas.e tere 3,040 0 0 18 10550 88 10 0 88 10 
Middlesex a Rc re ie | tarencc smn neearns teri oe Meee 8,400 0 0 280 0 0 210 0 0 210. 0 
T UAT COW cca staat mccoocnse ican teno renee 6.556 0 0 218 10 8 163 18 0 163 18 
T LA PMONGS WORE jecin. acdecu. esa Semen 8,752 0 0 291 14 8 218 16 0) 218 16 
i AFARTIO Wide cas shisgr see eer iavins Minas bseaeeeenee 41,000 0 0 1,366 13 4 L025 0 07; _1025aRy 
T RUA We Siieetiin nteemae veers sinde Keoach asec commit 12,128 0 0 404 5 4 303 4 0 303 4 
‘Kent ...:.. R TAC Gir Wont teen acorn wast RNwesak apauneoeiine 2,271 0 0 V5 14a 0 56 15 6 56 15 
; Ss Elen omibygauuaciaccee ate cn ateansctaeecamennt 29.836 0 0 99410 8 745 18 0 745 18 
Middlesex | Tt PACS LOM Ecc ase enern es con ttcacak rece apen eee 20,748 0 °0 691 12 0 518 14 0 518 14 
T GUN an OM ace one erent anos kviacusys cceataen 31,268 0 O} 1,042 5 4 781 14 0 781 14 
SULLCY. c+ Vv EVO. vane TOb sane ssa deeacecinacsseaeeee 782°10° 0 26, 1. 8 19) die 3 19 Ad 
N FLOUNGE ND [uscwtuernn nes secteancconeackarneey 33,496 0° 0} 41,116 10 8 837 8 0 837 8 
Middlesex | T PGK G Narieaascrucnes ys sciceds Gecne se wode ener 2,832 0 0 94 8 0 10: iG" <0 70 16 
aR ESIC WOL UN asec 'tctieans <i cud seach ose cSunenate 26,148 0 0 871 12 0 653 14 0 653 14 
iC ihaaeeeee R INES LOM fa wcecastersavaeneaiedsouesseeeoosern 2,268 0 0 75" 8: =6 56 11 G 56 11 
Surrey ... V TRCN icles We Gas altos ssingak Fils cisie Ruane atenstas eee 4,650 0 0 155° 0: 0 1G: 5) -@ 116 6 
ACME cte. R Big broone, Liberty of -cscsccsscsqvocwcnaee 5,566 0 0 185 10 8 139 3 0 139 3 
Middlesex Ss RMI S DUT Veet scmuwieesssraeearcoretoamunaes 5,508 0 0 18312 0 1387 14 0 137 14 
Surrey ... Vv IAMEStON-On-VhAMES ...ss000<00s0scrvere 36,316 0 0 1,210 10° 8 907 18 0 907 18 
Middlesex Vv MaPCMATY Acssswtrviaaiwaescs ct aqesseneconeuen 3,564 0 0 118 16 0 69 2 0 89 2 
Kent f R DE oe eats Ween ah ae Ge ences satus pyissageaney 10,409 0° 0 346° 19 4, 260 4 6 260 4 
ap R LEWiShaM. .......scogereresseerercersereseeen’ 51;590 O° OF 2,719 13°4.| 1,989 15 O|. 1,289 18 
Essex....,. K PPEC IGEO “Ae sutigrhavesas doacsoaghesoncnone 1/5540 0 51 16° 0 38 17 0 38 17 
Middlesex Vv EVE tOMY Maer tiaiae char escteckesvdeeo eee 1,344 0 0 4416 0 33 12 0 33 12 
SUNLCY:. +6, Vv OM OM NG UDI ewe dep geese adeonmtoeenetcceee Busy “OL 188 1] 4 103 18 6 103-18 
Hagax f K EUG AVON can avemng ies tend e\. san scancers 4.431 0 0 147 14 0 110 15 110 15 
eae iw N LOW LEWGR aQiuscacncqanesmard Jes OO 401 2-8 300 17 0 300 17 
Surrey “ Vv NEON, 5. sa cennes gente asses yaks sapsacmeeen 1,584 10 0 5216 4 $9 12 3 39-12 
; oe Vv WEETUOR Gaspassnanugnysoaschicomevaagaevooente 6,745 10 0 224.17 0 168 12 9 168 12 
Middlesex Ss NMS KSOUWIG | swesstnihervescavncte nee 14,5800 0 486 0 0 364 10 0 864.10 
yUE 0°) 32,218 I 4 


Carriéd forwards... 20 Oe 966,312 10 


24,159 16 0 | 24,159 16 
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Qnd,.—(EXTENDED DIsrRIctT.) 
































Total Charged upon 
Letter Rental of the Rate the Received 
of Parishes, &c. upon which for the Year, Parishes, from 
Division. Computed, at 8d. at 6d. the Parishes. 
in the Pound. | in the Pound. 
Ag 3. 8. sy cee alle Ce ae) Shad. 
Brought forward ..........0... 966,312 10 0 | 32,218 1 4) 2415916 0] 2415916 0 
P PRICE HAR ode tas ssaneriagactieattactors sk 15,550 0 0 518 6 8 388 15 0 388 15 0 
V IM On UO U. 5 eso. ce sede ve sot asenidoaneeSa ode 4,198 0 0 139 18 8 10419 0 10419 O 
Vv IMOrblake:< ccastencsesussicudevensasnesssset 13,124 0 0 437 9 4 328 2 0 328 2 0 
R Mottingham (Hamlet of) ............... ST Seo 0 60 8 8 45 6 6 45 6 6 
Vv Mousey" (Gas e.6 i shan eteddash dicta. + 3,909 10° 0 TS 3) 10) 88 19 9 88 19 29 
v WEOUISEV IC WIESE) disco spsqersnsdassigae tos. 2,586 0 0 86 4 0 64.13 0 6413 0 
s INODGRAW, | y.ascccaecweccmsmencdes sacesiar ot 3,942 0 0 131 8 “@ 98 11 0 93 iG 
R INO? Gera yr tn ihthet ates Soros ences nes see eesaa 3,695 O 0 123 3 4 92 FOG 92) “7G 
i INOEEN GIG Seas Alccsscdeteiareaeraavesecs 4,908 0 0 163 12 0 122 14 0 122 14 0 
uy Norwood, Precinct of ......cessereseserees 12,044 0 0 431 9 4 823 12 0 828 12 0 
R OUD LOM ween cone n'etes- due sceucnonenueeee 3,930 0 0 131 70" 70 Oe tie 93) 570 
a RELIVE. co ssertetaaatesheasbsacene cc secescah 1,540 0 0 bl -6 ~8 38 10 0 38 10 0 
Vv PE LePS AMI sactesacascaheressseeeteeee oes 4,699 10 0 5GR 30 Tilers Diced 17> 9s9 
ay Pinter; Hamletof .....atsssyuatiesidg- ob 11,048 0 0 868 5 4 276 4 0 276 4 0 
R AB UNINS EAU erry .ceys ess sap ane saeean eben coy 11,010 0 0 367 0 0 Oat aoe 0) 275- 5 0 
Vv RiGhanoimth tate sse2tet tl. ..tccocetssseccs estoy 87,305 10 0 1,243 10 4 032 129 932 12 9 
s PESO Ss acs csianaesaecestsees dscns eoeeisenmnaest 4,737.0 0 157 18 0 118 8 6 118 .8..6 
“ Rares hin 22... A beets eRe dociautialc ode daivict 10,748 0 0 358 5 4 268 14 0 268 14 0 
R Sic MAn IS ICTY? sn. casdecustsccnssesessess 4,349 0 0 14419 4 108 14 6 108 14 6 
R SG aS! CRAY cn coseaveceowiosnncsccesesases's 3157 +O) 0 105 4 8 78 18 6 [886 
P Sami dersne ad oa. eosevsagosseseeaesuatsonaseos 3,989 10 0 132 19 8 99 14 9 99 14 9 
8 BI GWIOy.. Fi), sedi qaveadldbdeva savedécedtcss 6,147 0 204 18 0 153 13° 6 153 13° 6 
Vv Sep PellOMe wn.ceuctyesestGcnacumecaatnees 5,728 0 0 i190 18 8 148 4 0 143 4 0 
Ak SGI CS! tec ae nenccsar nat ieeeswansee hua, 13192070) .0 439 14 8 329.16 0 329 16 0 
s Spanmore J@reas ss. cin.ckiseschoenedacaee 7,128 0 0 237 12 0 178 4 0 178 4 0 
S$ Sfarmmmone, Ithle. 21. caso sein cceshanetores: 4,604 0 0 153 9 4 5 2 O Lib 2ie@ 
bi SEEWONE each arse rans eicewou: cateentte 10,680 0 0 856 0 0 Zoey 0 6 267 0 0 
v SE OEY aK a adidiads och bdo adeb adear deb ddons 10,004 0 0 833 9 4 250 2 0 250 2 0 
P SUNCOUT ovate eecrhanca eeske + <cacce gee otek 5,583 10 0 184 9 0 138 6 9 138 6 9 
¥ CCRT Ca Ae ed et ie arte 7,084 0 0 236 2 8 ri ee Lh] 2e8 
pe, Ditton, comprising the 
Hamlet or Manor of. Cleygate, ¥ Q 
” the Hamlet of Ember, and Haniel 9,786 10, 0 BPG ae 44 13.8 74153 
OF WiGSbORSIE scent dtyeesnes to «Saab 
N PRO LGEMM AIM meet Rae see velnaeebeeeereramee eee 44.336 0 0 L477 17 44 1,108 8 .0 |. LOS Seo 
s Vo tieridg@e@neccwaeweweows SRT AT ET CRNETTEN 4,126 0 0 137 10 8 108 3 0 103. 3 0 
V iwickeMmbanils. eascseoscscececssescoectenect. 27.9112" OL 0 930 8 0 697 16 0 697 16 0 
ak Twyford Abbey, Liberty of............... 5382 0 0 17 14 8 113) 6) 0 13° 6. @ 
7 Uxbridge, Township and Chapter of...) 14,188 0 0 472 18 8 354 14 0 354 14 0 
P Wallinetony Hamlet Of 42. ccc cree. sen 4,243 0 O 141 8 8 106 1 6 LOGE. 1G 
Waltham Abbey and Town, including 
N | the Hamlets of Holyfield, of se} 18,662 0 0 622 1 4 466 11 0 466 11 0 
wardstone and of Upshire ......... 
N Walthamstow, ccsaseiesserses es Rasesees 17,984 0 0 599 9 4 449 12 0 449 12 0 
K Wanstead ort aadclindsstteessssethvnesseveed i «= 63858. 10 0 228 12 O Al 2) © 17k, Qa@ 
© Wiar ling haul... yssvieceververrecrnevvrsserse 1,480 10 0 49 7 0 s7 0 3 sf OF 8 
R Wi Clahisirnis Was tet <7 assauaeeenceins yares - ovis 2,891 0 0 96 7 4 HI 2d) 36 72 66 
R Wichilaine aWiCSU cn ,ceswarscsnansscssGwcsses Se 0 0) 123 16 8 oe Wy 9217 6 
VE Winifediomy cn ticvicwiscesorsseeetsnesneaces 17,954 0 0 598 9 4 448 17 0 448 17 O 
s WG OSe hema cine weretrmir ror itee cate de sees 26,592 O 0 886 8 0 664 16 0 664 16 0 
K WioodlOordiin ovs5: Mascazts 0 -carekenescenes 10.578 0 0 352 12 0 264 9 0 264°°9 0 
P WiOOdmMAnNIStCENG, ce sncenncenseomncso sees 2,018 0 0 67 2 0 50 6 86 50° 66 
R NVOOLWHOUE can cscctacencnvaudinaccarseseoss soe 40,872 0 O| 1,845 14 8 1,009 6 0} 1,009 6 0 
Totals of “Extended District”...|1,450,291 0 0} 48,343 0 8 | 36,257 5 6| 36,257 5 6 
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A Statement of the Amounts received from the several Wards of the City upon 
each Police Rate in the Year 1848, showing at what rate in the pound the 
same were charged upon the Wards, and the rate in the pound actually 
paid into the hands of the Treasurer in respect of such Rates. 


[From Commons’ Papers, 1849, No. 298. ] 





Et AOE Mae tes of 
Aldersgate Within ........... 384 6 0 Brought forward....14,847 8 8 
Aldersgate Without ........ 504 11 0 | Cripplegate Without ... 897 18 4 
Ada ate GAM e Wenasteseas saves 15255 “OC 10 Dow gate ncsvca nner 491 14° 0 
Bassishaw: Winasgicsdlvssienieasaes 323 14 1] | Farringdon Within, South 
Bis SPA... Seiccectiveewesee 690 0 0 SIGE 555. ia vascevee eons 925 5 Il 
Bishopsgate Within ........ 965 16 8 | Farringdon Within, North 
Bishopsgate Without ........ 940 0 0 Bide lA ot ades tela Ge 9738 22° 9 
Bread Street wucdetestsssesse 775 1 8 | Farringdon Without.......: 4,510 8 8% 
SUE Gs he oa re 526 11 10 | duangbourr See. 07. 1,053 5 9 
road Street. he.isckaderrsersas 2,017 - 1,2 | dame Street 4. eee A750 -.0 
Came wack. ..cckesssesessodvesces 490 “23.3 | Portsokeic..cn- coe 1,032 6°TL 
Castlebaynard.,.....5.cscesies 1,044 6, 5 4 (Qucenhiithe 25. 2 5ees 378 12-11 
CGS OE saree ae Cane ee ert 1,029 2:0 bower ieee ‘akin 1,278 8 6 
Coleman Street. .............64 T5489 88227 4. Namility: ioe ences cians eee 378-12 7 
Cord Waitler:, otra csetersccnwess 433 17 0 |-Walbrooks:aiiunisaee ee 488 15 0 
Cor alt ee snthnewonunderantatvess Bod 10 25 fall ates ooo. .cas sc -navesee 65 1 8 
Cripplegate Within ....... 1,131 8 6 eet 

Potalancs..2 27,801 “19 














Carried forward,... 14,847 8 8 


Note.—Rate made at 63d. in the pound; actually paid, equal to 52d. in the pound. 


The most complete outline that can be given of the economy of 
these enormous establishments is that conveyed by the following 
abstracts of their income and expenditure in the year 1848, derived 
from the Commons’ Papers of 1849, Nos. 41 and 298. 


An Account of the Receipt and Expenditure, for the Service of the Metropolitan Police, : 
the Year ended the 31st December, 1848. 





RECEIPTS. 


= ae 
To balance on the Ist January, 1848 crevssecsssccsrsconeecoesasaernoserorcods ene re ae en ee 62,587 2° 


Amounts Received from 

















Parishes, Consolidated 
Fund. 

To receipts on Rate Warrants issued during the BE icc nciteer Wade Pring a: 
year 1848, the particulars of which are de- 
tailed according to the provisions of the 29th 
section of the Act 10 Geo. IV., c. 44, in 

Appendix (A), pages 10 to 15: viz.— 
Rentals upon 

which computed. 

Original istrict... ssbieccaraeses £8,800,132 | 220,003 6 0} 60,000 0 0 

Extended ditto ....scccsssercsenes 1,450,291 | 36,257 5 6.1 12,085 15 -2 

Carried forward gies tones 296,200° 01 196.4.°72;085 15.42 


mae reranemenaeniniemniannnemaen| SEO, 040 te 
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RECEIPTS .—Continued. £8. d. 
balance on the Ist January, 1848. Brought forward oo... ccs secsessseesees 62,587 --2-¥E 





Amounts Received from 








A Consolidated 
Fapeies: Fund. 
ee es bed ie: 
Brought forward..u.scccecsecees 256,260 LE 2 6:|: 72,085 15: 2 


1928. 546 a 8 





receipts from the Consolidated Fund, per 
ct 2 & 3 Vict., c. 47, s. 6: viz.— 
Ist. To defray the increased charge of the 
Metropolitan Police, arising from 
the addition of the duties of the 
Horse Patrol and Thames Police .... site ee 20,000 0 0 
2nd. To defray the charge of the Super- 
annuation allowances to officers and 
constables late of the Bow Street 
Foot Patrol, Horse Patrol, and 
pM OCC 300) 3 (Cs nn on gs oe. 3,611 19 8 
—-———| 23,611 19 8 
amount issued from the Consolidated Fund 
or the salaries of the two Commissioners of 
‘olice, under the authority of the Act 2 & 3 


WOR AL SS 5 LO Sea ccusactonaiadocataist hassosstthass cece a take 2,400 0 0 2,400 0 0 
Total sum received from the int 





and the Treasury respectively, in the 


256,260 11 6) 98,097 14 10 
OM OLO  swcsecscieieiss Meaislnssccveaiostesens Ee SS Ee a Eh: See 





amounts received for special services of the police: viz.— 





weesporne, Esle Of Wigltt.........cc0csdvcessstesevenodeots 82-4 -@ 
MEGase OF COMMONS 2..cccccccsccccccs chasves sacewiesvens 214 14 0 
Wdmiralty, Somerset FLouse..............0sseccscseves 82 4 0 
Ditto Deptford Dockyard: © ...:.:.....0ss0008. 2,636 2° 0 
Ditto Woolwich ditto okt avant sco 2,821 16 0 
Ditto Office for the Registry of Mer- 
CRavit EAU 2 siscsccisncdsordeas toons C2 Pg 
MRM ISE, WEUSCULA 5. 6.22<5.<odkssveroneddenseconeasevesoidedec 27 AZ © 
Be Mee ARUE OMISO. 155.0) wadee's .sceaiennadssSeearncaaeruacsewheica 7600 0 
Excise, checking stage carriages ..........cccc0e 602 4 1 
Brecenwicht Eloopital vcisciiirs--saessodssowsencedavoe 123 16 0 
Office of Woods, &c., Botanic Gardens, Kew 5S: LQ 
Ditto Boshey Parle iisecses 55 4 0 
Ditto Greenwich Park ........ 247 16 0 
Ditto Hampton Court ........ 135 4 0 
Ditto Lines of new streets... 369 18 0 
Ditto INGW BOPESE, ...2ssvescnsse 19? 4-6 
Ordnance, Tower of London  ............ccccccseeeee 1,025 3. 0 
Ditto Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ............ 948 9 0 
OIL TSE RIE Ole Sie on Re. Re Sea 156. 0 0 
Record Office.......... ae SI NEE oi 299. 12.0 
Stamp Office, Somerset House...........ceceeees 164 14 0 
—————_——| 10,858 11 1 
From public companies, private individuals, &c. 0... cece. 2,246 13 4 
PH CALEOS: b- costeae cosas RRS A ES eM «Ba cai aT bid cisco 377 2 6 
13,482 6 1] |——~— 
Carried forward............ ... me 416,945 9 3 


ee 
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RECEIPTS.— Continued. 





i; £ s. d. , ae 
Brought forward............. 13,482 6 11 |416,945 9 
To amounts received for the conveyance of prisoners: viz.— 
In the Greenwich and Woolwich van ws 179 09 a 
Ham mersngipa Vai \...........cossosegerengereseen odes 66 8 0 
Maidstone WAREE.......04.00.000.coogecnsesoseneaaentes 922. 3'.3 
Surrey Web veiscesseceres aise eet. 500 0 0 
————_-——_; 1,608 10 4 
=e assessments on police constables for repair of clothing ........... 20 14 11 
Stoppages from the pay of the Police Force for lodging ............ 4,888 17 11 
Proceeds of the sale of old Stores ..............c0ssscsseteeeccedssseronesenaeees 35 9 4 
Proceeds of the sale of 39 cast NOrses .........cccssesesesserertee enetees 381 1 3 
Contributions to the Civil Superanuation Fund, by clerks, &c. 78.18 9 
Miscellaneous receipts .2.....cscscovsesesesssessrecsetsnaseseesenseeetarenenteoees 0 6 0 
- 20,496 5 





437,441 14 


nena, men emma 


EXPEND j 
eee oe £4. £ &. 





{TS 


1.—Orricre EXPENSES. 


By salaries and allowances, Commissioners’ Department : 








s. d. 
Two Commissioners, at 1,2007. per annum each 2,400 0 0 
Allowances to ditto for house-rent, at 300/. per 
AUNT TAAAOD 5, Site ss -Beiesnntd clerlieer nahn nag pcosaeadinaa ph 613 2 6 : 
Ditto ditto for keep of 2 horses, at 63/. per 
BUNA UA AGM xe. cccucee co verses sep cew oc ndedearemne Mae cancuveas 120° 6 0 
Four clerks, at salaries varying from 100/. to 
ASOl. Per PMWM: cise a. lnedhs. edo GReaseoeigais 796 15 0 
en | Oke 
By salaries and allowances, Receiver’s Department :-— 
One ata ¢ at 1,000/. per annum (paid out of Police Courts’ 
Fund 
Allowance to ditto for keep of a horse, at, 63/7. per annum 
(paid out of Police Courts’ Fund). 
One surveyor, at 275/. per annum (the remainder 
of his salary charged to Police Courts’ Fund), 
and an assistant at 37. 3s. per week................ 338 16 0 
Four clerks, at salaries varying from 125/. to 
AALS PEL BANU case. .s00 tie Bion ndisenedbagevsnien slate 1,084 0 O 
——-—————| 1,422 16 0 
By pay. of anoffice-keeper _ .....s..g).-.rdhaysn4adedee-evngueas 90 0 
And allowance for three charwomen ........ 54 18 0 
a 144 18 0 
By office rent, taxes, repairs, &c. :— 
Rent of No. 4, Whitehall Place ............, bodecsisgine 433 10 0 
Rates and tames Of Git6O  .i..t.cibinnvddnae BAG ose veeage 108 16 0 
Furnitare, repairs, Gee sisoc.cc. hss. odes hg ybicesensanys G2. O35 
—__-——— 604 15 5 
By fuel and light :— 
Cas: 5 Sic: Moths on SSR NUM Gh Best cen sccaeneie Ger bumps cos 5113 8 
Oil and Gas.) 6.0.:g.giwatinnh whence Qbec ben G 
mt 142 15 5 
Carried forward.......s.000. ah Ee 6,251 2 





e fa 
3 § 

















Carried forward................ 
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EXPENDITURE.— Continued. 
Lo. Ge Le 8 a 
Brought forward................ is ae 6,251 2 4 
books, printing, and stationery..............ccccessesseeienenesteorneneess lyl77-25 Al 
MURS Socal ose, cee eon os Son esate s aonateca coon gnarairotnn tgieaaeSucagnag none 127 0089 
| CEE ae Reece there cnn Gin ince e ecco scorer ort ee oh el ae 
travelling expenses, coach and cab hire ......eeeeeseseeseeeeeeeseseees 135 15 3 
newspapers and advertisements ............:ccceeeeessetseetestseeeeseneee tees 68 5 4 
washing towels, sweeping chimneys, cleaning offices, and other 
Pall Contingencies ....22.23....50)...sstetieisseconescstsnons sae teonvel Tela TEE 71 8 4 
—- 1,660 12 10 
Il.—Law CHARGES. | 
payments for criminal prosecutions, drawing leases, &c............. bits 580 19 5 
IlJ.—Pay, CLornine, AND EquipMEnt oF Poxice Force. 
salaries of superintendents of Police:— 
Ine inspecting superintendent, at 600/. per Eee Me 2 
TERT gop ne Shei, kann cama oc re CER 600 0 0 
Ine superintendent, at 325/. per annum............ 325. 0..0 
ne ditto, at 3000. Rep ey Prenat 200 0 0 
‘ifteen ditto, at 2501. <3 each... 3,/48 13 1 
)ne ditto, at 2002. os eae. Se cacarnets 196 4 8 
- ~ 9,069 17 °°9 
pay of inspectors, serjeants, and constables ..........-.:cseeceeeee 268,298 0 9 
@xtra duty pay to. ditto .......j......ccleccecsesesesernresennsseecsnaceonsontbnedeess 1,250 0 10 
clothing for serjeants and constables .....ccccsseseseeseesesseeeeeeeees 27,454 18 7 
truncheons, rattles, swords, belts, 8&6. ............ceseesereecssrneeeeeeenees 1,014 19 6% 
- 303,187 17 4 
TV.—MeEpIcaAL AND FUNERAL EXPENSES. . 
salaries of superintending surgeon (600/.), and of 62 district 
urgeons, at salaries varying from 4/. to 45/. per annum ............ 1,446 10 0 
medical attendance, medicines, &c., for destitute prisoners, and 
or poor persons in cases of accident, &c., in the public tho- 
[0 129 00 22 a <r 484 4 ] 
funeral expenses of 37 police constables oo... 145 11 6 
———--——| 2,076 5 7 
V.—Horsss, Vans, &c. 
purchase of 53 horses (41 patrol and 12 WOM) os eeatsi sons detente: 1,400 0 0 
forage (187 horses, including 39 for van SOPUICD oe R.o-s ek oat 6,331 2 0 
saddlery, farriery, and stable contingencies (1037. 5s. 6d. re- 
feived for stable dung, deducted) ....ccccseiceeteteesssereesseesennens 13291 17S 
purchase and repair Of police Vas ......ssseeseeeeetseneenerete esters J9b. 12) 0 
‘ = 9,414 11 3 
VI.—Poutcr Station AND Section Hovusss. 
‘erection and purchase Of PreMiseS.............cesessereteereenseteeaeeeneees 19,549 14 3 
‘rent of station and section houses, &c. (lodging money received 
n aid of this expense, charged per CONEIA)........ sess eteseseeeees 7,004 15 3 
NMMESS ANG AXES ..ncccacediceeseE-naseBatewuctnn-npstoarseemessnuep sosee>eaass¥assarecen 1,406 6 1 
| MRM EUEES: AURA CALC ccc ccv sce s5 dtia tess vines ssossesieeenain qnenettadonaderss 3,022 13 8 
irepairs and alteration Of Premises ..........scee resents teteneenesee 2,074 16 11 
jCleaning stations.........cccccesees erect esse eeeeeneeneseneesseeteneneneecceeenenes 689 17° .% 
\travelling charges, &c., of the surveyor in visiting stations, 
jurners’ wares, sweeping chimneys, and other incidental charges 494 110 


357,443 14 4 


my 
Urs 
* 
a 
‘ 
v5 
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EXPENDITURE.— Continued. | 
Soo Bini £ @ 
Brought forward..........000 me wee | 007,443 14 


VIIL.—Fvet anp Lient. 








By coals supplied to constables and for police stations ..........:.:0000 6,687 4 6 
By Gas (899/. 5s. 4d.), and gas fittings (3157. 28. 9d.) ccsenree 1214 Bk 
By oil, and cleaning, trimming, and repairing police lanterns ........ 3,678 18 1 
11,580 10 
VIII.—MisceLLaNneovs. 
By refreshments supplied to destitute prisoners, searching female 
prisoners, candles for stations, saw dust and straw for cells, 
» washing sheets, and other contingencies, paid by superintendents 
Poets OC ans Vg nes wanvadedioas shai cadena ss pada UiacgCeudnweeinaN 580 19 2 
By extraordinary expenses incurred by police constables while 
engaged in the pursuit, apprehension, and conveyance of 
offenders; also expenses and allowances while employed on 
special occasions, and on detached duties in the country ............ LD lihenBe< a 
Buildingand repair of boats; ...ccc....djo0..ahsWeoneonearees yA VRS PO 
——_—_—————| 2,121 0 


IX.—RetTiIrRED ALLOWANCES. 


By retired allowances to officers and constables late of the Bow 
Street Foot Patrol, Horse Patrol, and Thames Police (93 on 











the list ‘on 3 list December, $848) \.2.5..<....5.:.csccsa-soanetcuncnporvonssptanes 3,614 12 7 
By retired allowances to two clerks, late in the Commissioners’ 
MDS PACA Ciit ee ven san suc leag va ieesvarcurommeaneresdenoet (ne tursesaniedeeteos:spoubohaateo: 170 0 0 
———-————| 3,784 12 
: Total sum paid for the Metropolitan Police in the year 1848............00.. 374,929 17 
By balances remaining on the 31st December, 1848: viz.— 
On the Receiver’s account at the Bank of England ............... 39,154. 2.11 
TOME CASH .sases cis phasngseaveeeeceansraeeeed an eee aces eve dioee tees on hice ae 52 .18..3 
Due from the Police Superannuation Fund oo... cceseceeseeeees 23,015.17; © 
Phiprests tO He accounted FOF sasiiss sevssseaccasorcssnsasnsscsoosondsesansteorss 308 18 10 
- 62,511 17 
mae 437,441 14 





General Account of the City of London Police for the Year ended 31st 
December, 1848. 





sf RECEIPTS. 
eles.) a. 
To police rate actually received from the several wards in the 

account of the year ending 31st December ...................00 shee, Bi pote 28,978 19 9% 
To payment from the Corporation, being one equal fourth part of 

ORV Se ic sapere isp on gp osbsdp ab ap css ede odeed owes datonansttetah die tate SRR DICE AM Banas 9,940." 
To payment from the Corporation, as trustees for watching London 

PRYOR oor vc tape gots sds spices cs Sean eanueuin ties ow obits aBaeuesiieabon conan Rete seceateae 382 4 0 
To payment from the Corporation, as trustees for watching Black. 

Pris rs (DUO. esters cotcotcy ci os ossenercaaen Cece em ace ees zoo "0; 0 
To fines and penalties payable to Police Fund ©... esesseeeees 553 10 6 
To watching private premises, and sundry and casual receipts ........ 139° 13" 0 

40,280 8 9% 
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EXPENDITURE. 
By salaries, &c. 

Commissioner’s Department :— Lois, Sede 
COMI ISSTOM EP SAME oF sete t suk. sue Gan aes esspencnsanassecesesresnesasseaddesaned 1,130 13.9 
Clerks in. Commissioner's Department © ....2..2..:..1.co.sensesseosveneses 278 15 O 

Receiver’s Department :— 

PRECCIVER S SALAE YF ooo cocccencsvncscossesenncanosserarsennsevetuesecrssrracoseseoearece 250 0 9 

Treasurer and Accountant’s Department :— 

Treasurer’s clerks for keeping ACCOUNES ........ssssseesseeseensrseneeee 150 0 0 
By law charges :— 
Law expenses, conveyancing, drawing leases, KC. .....sseessereererees 33 11 10 
By pay, clothing, and equipment of Force :— 

One Suerte MU CME SAA lie creccone 5: -cscsus. snrevatorrsaascecsrnnsggenn tonne taecede 300 0 0 

Pay of inspectors, serjeants, and constables .........scccscccsccessceeesens 29,062 0 4 

Clothing of inspectors, serjeants, and constables, hats, capes, 
belts, rattles, and. acCowtrenients! d..4)).6sditisszedlaadanesscvansacananenedone 1,920 12 4 

By medical expenses :— 
Surgeon, salary (including medicines .ciiet acs....-.ntocsoecorevaosancesevss 312 10 0 


By Chief Office and Commissioner’s residence :— 
Rent, rates, taxes, repairs, insurance, lighting, and sundries .... 
By police stations :— 3.454 8 34 
Rents, rates, taxes, repairs and alterations, insurance, lighting, , 
PEE SITES) se oe os spastic sun sbetalsaad tee daainnlla teotlne sil envgaalardon vasawadde vewideiakte nk 
By printing, books, and stationery :— 


Chief office, stations, Receiver’s and Treasurer’s Department .... 200 . Oo OF 
By police lanterns :— 

Lanterns supplied, oil, cleaning, trimming and repairing ............ 330 0 0 
By extrasserwieesi Ob constallesi: 22.52... iiss nbd. 5 iedebi nested odnedacswteoesdecesse 349 4 4 
By gratuities paid in 1848 to disabled constables discharged from 

RII PE EC CF srs ie eis donde vus teas coed voahaconaniesoendessurte, bien goes coos tee ean ate 530 8 0 
By Superannuation Fund:— 

Stoppages of pay we, SydUdotdsabaseecontervssest rast acnssteesanstos torccosteesas 1,032 0 6 





39,372 9 4% 
Notrt.—The above expenses are in common with the Metropolitan 
Police expenditure ; those which follow are peculiar to 
the circumstances of the City Police. 


By late City Watch :— : 
By superanuation allowances to constables of the late City Watch 620 19 0 
By Committee’s expenses:— 
Salary to clerk of Committee for keeping minutes and drawing 
orders, also gratuities fo parties attending and summoning the 
AN ao am cera cu eect eStats Ie Pann Lee ME Er 150 0 O 
Making rates, copying rate-books, and sundry petty expenses .... 309 18 6 


40,453 6 102 





Balance of cash on the account ended 31st December, 1848.... 12,198 2 11 


The Metropolitan Police Superannuation Fund had a balance in its 
favour, at the commencement of the year 1848, of 82,8297. 12s. 8d.; the 
receipts in the course of it from stoppages from pay and from fines was 
7,9291, 1s. 6d.; from fines for assaults on constables 1,594/. 18s. 11d.; 
from sale of old clothing 1,150/. 12s.; from dividends on stock 
2,7112. 19s. 2d.; making a total of 96,225. 18s. 10d.; while, on the 
other hand, there is due a balance to the General Metropolitan Police 
account of 23,015/. 17s., for sums advanced to cover the excess of 
payments beyond the receipts from the interest of the funded pro- 
perty to the 31st December, 1848, which then consisted of 51,2590. 7s. 
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in 81 per cent. annuities, and 47,0597. 12s. 3d., in 3 per cent. consols, 
purchased for 94,4907. 4s. 10d. The receipts of the City Police 
Superannuation Fund, in 1848, were, from fines for assaults on con- 
stables 164/. 5s. 6d; stoppages of pay 1,082/. Os. 6d.; and dividends 
on stock 8762. 19s. 11d.; making a total of 1,573/. 5s. 11d.; out of 
which superannuation payments were made to the amount of 1392. 
1s. 4d., leaving a balance on the year of 1,434/. 2s. 7d. applied to the 
purchase of stock, and rendering the total sum so invested 14,012/. 15s. 
2d., in the purchase of 14,706. 3s. 10d, 34 per cent annuities. 

The capital stock of the Police Superannuation Funds for the whole 
of London at the close of 1848 was, therefore, 109,197/ ; subject to a 
debt, on that of the Metropolitan Police, of 23,015. 17s,; leaving a 
net sum of 86,1817. 3s. 


Economy and Efficiency of the City and the Metropolitan Police 


respectively. 


It may be said that the above total of the cost of the City Police 
is swelled by the watching of the bridges, which was formerly no part 
of the duty of the general police of- the City ; but on the other hand, 
the present force has been relieved from the special duty at the Old 
Bailey, to which special constables, paid out of the funds of the 
corporation, have been appointed by the alderman. Neither in the 
above account is there charged the 4 per cent. allowed to the ward- 
beadles, on the collection of the rates, and which is deducted before 
the payment of their proceeds into the chamber, and which amounted 
to upwards of 1000/. 

Again it may be urged that the present police saves to the citizens 
all which they formerly paid for deputies as ward constables, whose 
appointment is now abolished. But being accustomed to have about 
their properties men who were their immediate servants as watchmen, 
many of the inhabitants of the wards club together for the employment 
of private watchmen, upon whom they have a direct and personal claim 
in cases of alarm or depredation. 

Adding to the preceding outlay of 40,4587. 6s. 103d. the sum of 
1,326/. 5s. 6d. for the establishment of marshals and marshalsmen, 
which is still continued, and makes a total of 41,7792. 12s. 44d., there 
still appears a saving of about 1,850/. upon the total cost of the former 
police in 1843. 

But it will be borne in mind that the total for 1833 comprises the 
miscellaneous ward expenses formerly paid out of the watch-rate 
without any legal sanction. These expenses are now kept in a 
separate account, under Clause 85 of the City Police Act, reciting 
that “‘ there are various charges of ward-clerks and beadles, and other 
expenses connected with the holding of wardmotes or other ward 
meetings, and for other local purposes connected therewith, within 
the several wards of the said City, which have heretofore been paid 
out of the watch-rate; be it therefore enacted, that all the reasonable 
charges and expenses of each of the several wards of the said City in 
respect of the several matters aforesaid, to be from time to time 
approved and allowed by the inhabitants of each such ward in ward- 
mote assembled, and certified to the Police Committee of the Common 
Council, by the aldermen, deputy, and common councilmen of each 
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ward, or the major part of them, shall be paid by the said Committee 
out of the rates to be made by virtue of this Act; and the said 
Committee shall charge the same upon such ward respectively in the 
next succeeding assessment, when the amount thereof shall be raised 
in the same manner as and in addition to the rate on such ward for 
the other purposes of this Act: provided always that a distinct account 
shall be kept of all such charges and expenses separate from the 
expense of the police force established under this Act*.” 4 

The number of ward-beadles and their salaries, besides profits from 
poundage on the rates, are annually fixed by the Common Council, 
In 1842 it was ordered that there should be 1 beadle for each of the 
wards, except Farringdon within, which was allowed to have 2, and 
Farringdon without 4; 25/. being allowed as salary to those of 
Bassishaw, Cornhill, and Lime Street; 30/. to those of Aldersgate 
Within, Billingsgate, Bread Street, Bridge, Candlewick, Cheap, Cord- 
wainer, Dowgate, Queenhithe, Vintry, and Walbrook ; 351. to those 
of Aldersgate Without, Bishopsgate Within, Broad Street, Castle 
Baynard, Cripplegate Within, Langbourne, and Tower; 40/. to those 
of Aldgate and Coleman Street; and 45/. to those of Bishopsgate 
Without, Cripplegate Without, and Portsoken; 70/. between the 2 
of Farringdon Within, and 150/. among the 4 of Farringdon Without; 
making a total expenditure in salaries to the ward-beadles of 1,185/. 
per annum. 


An Account of Monies Received and Paid by the Chamberlain of the City of 

_ London, in respect of the Charges of the Ward-Clerks, Beadles, and 
other Expenses connected with the holding of Wardmotes and other Ward 
Meetings, and for Local Purposes connected therewith, within the severat 
Wards of the City of London, pursuant to Act 2 & 8 Vict., c, 94, s. 85. 

Dr. 

Tio Cash received on account of arrears of ratelevied £ 8. d. £ 8 a. 
on the several Wards of the City in respect of the 
above-mentioned expenses, incurred in the years 











POOR MEO ME pices sess cocthovesencseweranntindodsanaaosanrtdeions 104 8 4 
Or Gib hig WEE I acres. sgeainntrosntyso8 ecapaseyes «ase T bea traRetan sg 64> 30 5 5 
Be LOM RA cecriosib cass cenconcmenoaproevne. cacnenseiiinssPeineAasebes ous oye oe 
ee AE 7 ee eee er eter, ee Sis 14) 7 
To Cash received on account of rate levied in respect of 
the said expenses, incurred in the year 1845. ........ 4,088 2 7% 
oe 4,595 14 104 
Balance overpaid on the above account ........s:cescenreres 2.893 15 74 
7,449 10 6 
Cr. 








By Balance overpaid on the account for the year 1845 (as per state- 
ment delivered to the Honourable House of Commons, 14th 








Ry 5 DOO aac FNS ah ones Pah honed ave sebe sopT ONG TEAG eee presets 3,193 5 8% 
By Cash paid in respect of the above-mentioned charges and ex- : 
penses for the year 1846 .,,..sssssereersurssivatensodensanrrccereeccscoreoessesseneons 4,256 4 924 
7,449 10. 6. 


From this account it would appear that the present charge is nearly 
the same as under the old system, when these expenses were included 
in the general account for the nightly watch, And subtracting from 


* 2&3 Vict,, co 94, 8 8D» 
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the sum of 4,250/., which appears from the above account for 1846, 
(the latest that I can find to have been printed by the House of 
Commons) the apparent saving already mentioned of 1,850/., we have 
still, in fact, an increased expenditure of 2,400. per annum, under the 
new system as compared with the old; without reckoning the expenses 
of the Police Committee of the Common Council defrayed by that 
body, to the amount of abont 1000/. The reduction of 15,0007 per 
annum promised by the Committee of the Common Council in 1832*, 
at the same time that the Commissioners of Metropolitan Police offered 
to effect one of 20,000/., must therefore be abandoned. 

Nor do the very few data for comparison with which we have been 
supplied by the City authorities (only on express orders of the House 
of Commons) yield any indication that this expensive insulation is 
accompanied by any superiority of management; but quite the reverse. 
It will be seen from the following figures that the proportion dismissed 
from the service in 1848 was more than double in the City what it 
was in the Metropolitan Police; while the number of cases in which 
members of the former have been suspended from duty or fined is 
one half more than the total number of the whole force, and exceeds by 
nearly one third the total number of such cases among the Metropolitan 
Police of ten times their number; precisely the same excess appearing 
in the other form of discrace by reduction of rank. How can this be 
explained? Assuredly it will not be successfully pleaded as evidence 
of a superior discipline on the part of the City Police before any one 
accustomed to command, from the teacher of an infant school upward. 


Return showing the number of Men in the Metropolitan Police Force who 
_ have Resigned, been Dismissed, Suspended, Fined, or reduced in Rank, 
by the Commissioners, in the Year 1848. 


[Commons’ Papers, Sess. 1849, No. 133.] 








Per Centage 
on 
Metropo- City Total Total Force. 
litan. ; : 
Metropo- 4 
litan, City. 
Number who have Resigned........ 548 69 617 9-9 12°7 
Number who have been Dismissed 187 40 227 3°4 7°4 
Numberwhohave been Suspended} 127 2°3 : 
Number who have been Fined .... 572 i 894 1,593 { 10°4 164 9 
Number who have been Reduced ; : 
Wa REV AIAG 2c<,.cacsndsptan oval sanuevtesaceen i 2 Ze 2 ah 
POEM cites <ssuees canes 1,445 1,017 2,462 26:2 187°6 











Total number of Police at eal 
ClOSCHOE EEC EAE a seicnceoctssnsise. g 





*,* The resignations are chiefly to enter upon higher employments. The number 
given as that of the City Police is, by the latest return to which I can get access, 
in 1833. 


SOLA RSS LETT LTTE SIE TTR RTT LLL LL ST SSS TES SE SST TSE SH ST I EN TD TI EIT EI 


* Report of Corporation Commissioners on the City, p. 160. 
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In 1848 the number of police constables sent before the magistrates 
was, of the Metropolitan force 71, and of the City, apparently 7, 
which is precisely the same proportion, of which number only 10 
of the former, while 3 of the latter were convicted: being a great 
proportionate excess, Of the former 10, 8 were fined, 1 imprisoned 
by the magistrates, and 1 committed for trial; of the latter 3, 2 were 
fined, and 1 imprisoned by the magistrates*. 


Return of the Number of Persons taken into Custody, and the Results, in 1848. 
[Commons’ Papers, Sess. 1849, No. 133;] 






Number of Persons taken Per Centage on 











RESULTS. 
Metropo- ‘ Metropo- . 
litan. City. Total. ry City. 

Taken into custody .i....cis3sccedsccteevetesss 64,480 | 13,419 |77,899 

Discharged by Magistrates ..........6.... 31,683 | 1,831 |33,514 49°] 13°6 

Summarily convicted or held to bail] 27,274 | 3,504 |30,778 42°3 261 

Triediand Convicted. t....s 22gscs<cahes.08845: 4,364 396 | 4,760 6°8 2°9 

mricd and acquitted ihok.........0cdscecs... 905 61 966 1°4 3 

Bill not found, or discharged by ik 

proclamation Sbdd talatd,.a0k and aoe 

Drunken persons, discharged when 909 

CONSE, Rint Aa NEES Sct tape AY aE } : 

Charges not entertained |... 28.8. 
Discharged at stations........ xf 
Discharged by Magistrates id 

Vagrants Committed to prison ........ : 3°7 
Sent to unions, &c............ 3 °3 





64,480 | 13,419*| 77,899 | 100°0 | 100-0 





* In addition to the above offenders, the number of destitute persons was 1,269. 


In the foregoing comparison of the operations of the police within 
and without the City, derived from the same source, it would appear 
at the first glance as though there were a great excess of business on the 
hands of the City police; but on examination it will be seen that of 
the total of 13,419 persons taken into custody, 6,675, or one half, are 
for charges not entertained, or for drunkenness, without the parties 
ever being brought before a magistrate, as are all those returned by the 
Metropolitan, police. The subtraction of these and of 89 others dis- 
charged at the stations, reduces the proportion of cases falling to the City 
police to the general average of the Metropolis; for though the 
number regularly discharged before the magistrates is thus reduced to 
about one half of its proper amount, there is a little excess upon the 
number summarily convicted and held to bail, and a proportionate 
deficiency upon the numbers ultimately tried and convicted, or ac- 
quitted or discharged at the Central Criminal Court; peculiarities 


* Commons’ Papers, Sess. 1849, No. 133. 
VOL. XIII. PART III. 8 
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which seem to indicate that the station-house and the police-court in 
the City take liberties with the ordinary course of Justice which are 
not attempted beyond its limits; whether wisely or not, I am quite 
unable to judge, but these figures certainly suggest inquiry. 
The foregoing are the only details with which Parliament or the 
ublic have been favoured, respecting the operations of the City police, 
but those of the Metropolitan police are the subject of elaborate and 
interesting analyses published annually by the Commissioners, and 
from the latest of these the following summaries are abstracted: 


Summary Statements from the Year 1842 to 1848, inclusive. 








i ills not 
Taken Discharged Setar Cousmitiea Convicted ae - 
Fle by thie)" Weldito: | for Eval. ooo or not 
Custody. | Magistrates. Bail. * |Sentenced, Pucceeuiod 
...| 65,704 | 33,609 27,664 4,431 3,316 369 
62,477 | 31,670 20,071 4,636 3,459 350 
62,522 | 31,347 26,871 4,304 3,126 366 
59,123 | 30,317 23,890 4,916 3,548 381 
62,834 | 31,389 26,333 5,112 3,828 406 
62,181 }\ 31,072 24,689 5,920 4,551 452 
64,480 | 31,683 27,274 5,923 4,364 254* 





* Ten to be disposed of at the Spring Assizes, 1849. 


cr sane EEE a 


Number of Persons taken into custody by the Metropolitan Police, during 
each Month of the Year 1848. 


SR a SP OE a a a 






































Males. Females. Total. 

Months. weal kad oie Bee let ae Eee ee Fee Se ae ee 

Number, | Per Cent. Number. Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. 
January ........ 2,916 6'8 1,471 6°8 4,387 6°38 
February ........ 3,537 8:2 1,739 8 5,276 8°] 
March ....5.05+090 3,373 7°8 1,584 7°3 4,957 7'°6 
POPE. retnsauses 3,116 ia 1357 6°2 4,473 6°9 
Mayo cndeketacess 3,624 8°4 1,876 8°7 5,500 8°5 
I RIEA Cos dencncnsacieiee 3,383 7°8 1,644 7°6 5,027 er 
SIAL rik sssvniniions oof oe 8°6 1,774 ou | 5,506 8°5 
PRUE SE o...c-snces 3.5027 8'2 1,739 8 5,262 8:1 
September ....| 3,723 8°6 1,997 92 5,720 8°8 
October ........ 3,899 9 2,218 10°2 6,117 9°4 
November........ 4,037 9°3 2,047 9°4 6,018 9°4 
December........ 4,066 9°4 2,105 9°7 6,171 9°5 
Totals...) 42,933 100 21,547 100 64,480 100 





Of the male prisoners taken into custody no fewer than 11,235 
stated themselves to have no trade or occupation; being upwards of 
one fourth of the whole. That 17,518 or nine-tenths of the female 
should make this statement is not so remarkable. 


=e, 
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Summary of the Results ee each class 2 hase in the Year 1848. 























Taken |P chara Sunny ree Con- f, Ba 
: : | by the onvicted | mitte victed c- |Found or 
OFFENCES. ae = "S-| Magis- | orHeldto| for |andSen-| quitted.|not Pro- 
y: trates. Bail. Trial | tenced secuted. 
No. I.—Offences against the Person. 
wn and Government Security Bill .......ccceeees 32 bcs ae 32 91 ll vee 
PRIN oie oc istiwe lo eot ove ahotoietate tonic ntoseatinaelocese oeeees 21 8 ae 13 5 8 ta 
Shooting at, Stabbing, Administering Poison, &c. 22 ll : a 9 2 : 
Cutting and Wounding, with intent, &c ....... 95 28 eae 67 51 12 4 
Concealing Births of their Infants wc... 11 4 eee 7 4 3 
‘ETIEGIINIGS Zon saecoaccoonaono:aaccoonanoedcDeaeboccDoconDee 34: 20 3 14 3 10 1 
AY]. RBBB SOC GUC REE Rac OCO GSE ODAC Ccinoe ceric ocee Saronanoroanotnc 9 2 4. 2 i 
Decaalts, with intent to commit, &c. ............ 13 6 id 1 2 As 
Extorting Money, under Thr eats, Ch cisterns b 380 Ul 1 as tee 
Nae cers cee ciao ecnince sciacsanmainahetiann caine 36 11 25 10 9 6a 
Assaults, with intent to commit, & .........06 34 2 32 19 9 4 
BIMEIC VE “cares <cecslaionieas Ea as catdideideldlzasdiisinwss sasneeiie 10 6 4 2 il a 
RAN ee ice ooo cas nadsiecilisanad guuicacederinny wdadsine vine 28 Li 11 10 1 po 
FMGENIE gsc uefa snsdeisesvsveneuosss=ncevoass eee 1 be 1 Nae aes 1 
miously demanding Money with Menaces......... 5 oss ees 5 2 aes 3 
BERET OUUSOB I as 5. evince vasirctosvendant andoninaevineceasns 5,295 2,281 2,905 109 69 26 145 
Cosh cot cnaccccsedddonas th cgdeonsedemuac eae 2,485 58 2,388 39 30 7 2 
empting to rescue from Custody ........cceeccseceees 200 52 148 on wee ane es 
tructing Police Constables on Duty ......:sse0e 173 26 14h ss ase ws 
empting to Commit Suicide ...........cccccseseesoeres 207 147 55 5 1 3 1 
~Tl—Offences against Property committed with 
Violence. . 
DR Mega ooo ay aang. osc dotec ss caccossaaedanneaveneesinwes 95 5 cit 90 69 16 5c 
attended with Violence to Persons .........-.066+ 1 oe i i} i a tee 
aking into a Dwelling-house and Stealing......... 106 19 . 87 74 13 os 
into a Dwelling-house, with intent, Co A 3 ve 1 q eae oa 
within Curtilage of a Dwelling-house and 9 9 9 
SECA SR stele wvOrciwarsedaawdedwawennasecenngeois ae sas - ue oe 
into Shops, Warehouses, Counting-houses, &c. 21 14 Ee i T vee as 
ispiracy to break into Dw elling-house with 4 pi 3 1 
PRG IOC Noni focinas«/sinscianansedescnvedeset osgcesmaneeeser sc Be 
sbery_ Pee Seac dacasthonenacseduancewvadsarsooeeeb Tannese Tee 104 4 100 74 21 5 
Accessory before the Fact.........csscscssseeseeees 1 sia 1 1 a0 “ee 
. after the BAGt <...ceissvcsceaseese geod 1 ee 1 i ar ve 
Assaults, with intent to Rob...........scsssecnseees 1l 5 6 6 ke 
“D. FEXS ecnadc dat oncuogtspaccabacocdcoodescbucpobonoG Aeshna 8 3 5 4, dl . 
Wo. I11.—Offences against Property committed 
without Violense. 
file Stealing ..........s0.e0v nA SI oe St Red eet iy 8 4 4 2 2 oes 
Be METI «.,nct ove tivaaeandenser eccusledtevcn wdc Neo 27 13 14 12 2 
iep Stealing He ES erate ean Gor wills sae snowerdaebaceladiias Ue 1 10 6 2 ad 
rceny in a Dwelling-house to the value of £5... 203 90 113 93 18 2 
ina Dwelling-house Caaaiesa ct alsauleien mate toaieanie slomataa’ 195 194 1 : 
Biel CEES SOL ccs ccccocceth-. cotnnedoanstevenests 2,378 1,740 647 489 113 45 
PD VE SCEVAMUS) ascenasc toceussseees+stsssveccsaeceesattessiee 561 173 388 324 58 6 
from Letters containing Bank Notes, &c. ...... 18 18 16 1 1 
Deri OWIM 58m, SONI esc Gasd ns Maw oacatietiva das cos 7,040 4,031 3,009 | 2,478 408 13e 
sdemeanors with intent to Steal ...........seceesees 716 286 409 2 4 2 5 
TL CRZIGTINESN Ra aaeten ere ep cocbacen oe cobcoctece eosocecccdcene 262 176 86 69 14. 3 
Fame StOleW GOOdS .o.ss..cinccnecsnceerccrocdaneoosees 221 101 . 120 51 61 8 
0.) Skgadageoco seonodeesendodde cocnece nsec. GenpAr Een COC pONCOCG ‘is oe a) , iu 8 Z 4. 
aspiracy, with intent to defraud ........cseecceeeenes OK: 
E Btealite _ ces pebbatocobee dunccaedocnapedapoasadcads repadod 49 29 20 ove veo eee 
wning Tere 17 cecenccoaccc0ccuonacoungoadbocoeounducnooodeL 127 31 26 vee vee vee ‘ 
lawful Possession of GOOdS ssssssssessersernersesseres 3,092 29 3,063 we oe eee “ 
Wo. 1V.— Malicious Offences against Property. 
DS eee ae ene anemia EWucraostetedetesubisaweiseonnges 9 4 ae 5 4 x be 
pspasses, Malicious .....sscssesensecerereeeveeenevenecnens 4 os 4, ose aa 
ful Damage .........s.see008 “Bb ccubocdbc aodveaseouowoaucKac 2,794 646 2,148 ae oe 
Carried forward ss issiens sscsedeus sesvievas sévee | 27,602 | 10,766 11,381 4,941 4,122 867 Q51 


The following will be Tried at the spre Assizes, 1849:—a, Two Males; 6, Three Males; c, Two Males; 
d, Two Males; e, One Male. 
8 2 
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Summary of the Results from each class of Charges in the Year 1848,—Continued. 


























Taken frisditanpeaSuinmanrily Com- Con- Bills m 
: toC by the | Convicted | mitted | victed Ac- | Found « 
OFFENCES. Be : — Magis- |orHeldto| for. jand Sen-} quitted.| not Pro 
ee trates. Bail. Trial, | tenced. secuted 
ea ee en pa een ene Eee ea Tenner | =e Cea ae — — | | | 
Brought forward .isisecsssseooeee shad geeted 27,602 | 10,776 11,381 4,941 | 4,122 867 254 
No. V. Forgery and Offences against the Currency. - 
pany and Uttering Forged Instruments............ - ie vee fe sa 5 ve 
OLMIS = «Aare rhea. caadios tkaoasesef kiss ovidsdpoesnvatonceds Pr ee 2 9 
Coin, (Counterfeit,) putting off, uttering, &c.......... 1,041 872 tee 169 156 18 fio 
No. Vi.—Offences not included in the above. 
Accessory to Felony before the Fact...........csseceeees ] i. sie 1 a8 vee 1 
Matter Be Paes L.2btisssachesiPidcosssabewssssessoesed is it; 32 4 4 3 tes 
AP PRCNUICES, WUMAWAY 26.00.20. abso. seercbeasscipaencsed 76 41 35 dee ie ag TC 
Being at large under Sentence of Transportation ... 3 a: He 3 3 as ite 
Crugity 10 MemyAls 452. cissccaLiesbicaedscHscccderearse sed 133 36 i ae ee ase oo sia 
Deserting their Families (0 95 isi 564 iis ba 
SDCSORECKS Ge iitearccisssttbess.-cfese@sbiscocssecectt@htaseoes 23 SoG It ae see iss ies 
Disorderly Cheractess 1142.....0hsshibe.ocoseerecdbhee tie eed 2,605 1,752 iss BO aba iia 
Re ME ROSH MUULLC Sure deacac casts sahislstuniesecd Ups ee Mabe: asics? Qi1 1,897 ib. ies ii FL, 
PDN CEMIMES Sates ods sinaanaioesacdeewgsaaiesieine fora’ Heer 8,392 6,937 1,455 ae shi $64 ie 
Drunk and: Disorderly Characters)........1....csc.06.000e 8,069 4,568 Es ids 483 $63 ive 
Endeavouring to obtain Situations by false Characters 3 sae 3 600 iy sou ate 
Found in Unlicensed Theatres ........2005..ce.ee0seeres 16 16 Get ace 0 500 in 
POIOMS DTMVINE ar bases ccsssecteoss sacteeasemecsain onleaeis’ 90 15 75 ¥5 bas oe oy 
CaM ENNG. Nivatag scaperckn as thad Modes gies autocevenses ciese’ 477 280 197 ie é 
Keeping Gambling EROUSES <..ctsccti.cnceccteeccecesseeeeed i AEE $3 1 a3 334 538 
Ganibhing Houses; fOUNG IN....5..15.03.2.-steeocooeecnesre? 49 21 28 ij pee B: i 
Mawking withomb LiCCMCE ....scsds0c0.-.cteescocseseosesd 57 35 22 ied igi Fre wed 
AMICI" DIStMlAtION 015.56. ..0cccehessacecsoostt eas ade ee Ae5 58 12 46 Fe xis a beg 
Indecently exposing the Person. :i.......22.-0-0sseneseeee 69 23 45 1 654 1. 
Keeping Common Brothels 6 So 300 6 6 és sae 
Mutiny 2.40.48 Rar a ase aea teehee smaiabe sec teeasenes o aes Bee 9 £35 9 ey 
INUISAICES face scascata. cetssaens Rrsatedacnecteeatticapecscc 138 3 100 253 if ae itd 
Offences under Metropolitan Police Act, Sewers, &c.| 1,235 704 531 ase ite ate oo 
5) Wlackney Warriage Act 2).ci......-5 San SRA BORER 236 28 208 ei $33 sty i 
S euchway and Euriipike ACtS)......25..cec0ss.-000d 12 2 10 ses oe #3 SO. 
>» suvenile Offenders’? Act.t:.20,.<..0.she00 Saateseces 533 ibs 5383 ae $5 sae ie 
USEPA WAY: ICES tow oe nsoa tins dbanedeoucsaeshoaassanenvea ses 36 16 20 Te Hg 
» Registered Seamen’s ACH ..6....scccdesseecsseceeoed iz 2 1 1 : 
MOTIULY- i kioscsdscaned Paajanawesns otaoasaeharrone Meade eteaseasite 2 2 2 “ 
POAC hint ack ccetacay qoadiowsocsGecas Poona vademeedtiaaaaven seat 5 5 ffi 
Riot......204 Bi euctisanacEos auisaosasheaseocasaseseeed: atteseuee 30 ue aa 30 26 3 1 
DCMIIOD ete eaters be Cidhs clsaigain ds cdPtcacev ed boca ieepemeswesd 9 Bt 306 9 9 os sit 
Sending a Threatening Letter ..s.ccc.csccesssceneesees 1 és. oe : ae 1 sia wa 
SNEDEU EC UINEVES —castea dis. accsabiueerarscasteess esonpasoost 695 48 695 Was 200 ie ala 
SMU SINE Bape cates tite. oabsocheadonasdecenssseuaeen end 298 81 267 age ted st Ti 
SUSMIGIOUS ChaRACteNs .psc.csshcdecst.coedvcocaansa senses 23959 2,256 703 ee ing $a $34 
Illegally taking Money for Restoring a Dog............ 3 ai a 2 2 1 i 
WVASPANUS. eicddttcc nnd deccdehdd.oocdessBPETi sie ebeoe oesdqeee ses 5,598 25243 3,855 2 235 
BOUL: £6 5 SS Echos ks onerseceeed 64,480 | 31,683 27,274 5,223 4,364 905 254 





Table showing the Age, Sex, and Degree of Instruction of the Persons taken 
into Custody, Summarily Disposed of, or Held to Bail, by the Magistrates, 
and Tried and Convicted. 





Under 10 10 Years and | 15 Years and | 20 Years and | 25 Years and 
Years of Age. ) under 15. under 20. under 265. under 30. 


Male. Fem. | Male. Fem: Male. Fem. | Male. | Fem. |} Male.} Fem: 


—_———— | ee 


Sean ESnIEEEReEe ee 
EE Re 


S——— | SS | | | | | OO" 


Taken into Custody ...| 312 | 72 | 3,604 | 635 | 8.776 | 3,513 | 9,177 | 5,046 | 6,322 | 4010 
$ ily di dy| + 8 

“ser Held ts Bal 13 7 | 1,421 | 194 | 3,991 | 1,361 | 4,506 | 1,907 | 3,296 | 1,543 
Tried and Convicted...) 2 | ... 202 26 | 1,088 | 218 | 919 | 248 | 4382; 181 
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Table showing the Age, Sex, and Degree of Instruction of the Persons taken 
into Custody, Summarily Disposed of, or Held to Bail, by the Magistrates, 
and Tried and Convicted.—( Continued.) 





30 Years and | 40 Years and | 50 Years and | 60 Years &| Total in the Year 
under 40, under 50. under 60. upwards, 1848. 


a (ee 


Taken into Custody ... {7,997 | 4,443 | 4,272 | 2,346 |1,66] | 890 | 812 | 587 142,933 |21,547 64,480 


Summarily disposed 25 < . 
of, or Held to Bail + | 144 | 1,582 |1,893 | 898 | 789 | 307 | gio | 122 |19,853| 7,921] 27,074 


Tried and Convicted... | 418] 201 | 209] 102 82} 37 28 | 25 | 3,826] 1,038) 4,864 


DEGREE OF INSTRUCTION. 











x Read only, co ; 
Neither Read “7 -, | Read and Write Superior 
: or Read and Write ; = ing 
nor Write. imperfectly. well. Instruction. 
Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. . | Female. 
Taken into Custody ...... 14,526, | 8,442 | 24,200 | 12,029 | 3.218 | 968 “108 
Summarily disposed of, | 
ee avolaie Ballo f 6,890 | 3,766 | 10,857 8,761 | 1,246 363 81 
Tried and Convicted ...... 969 430 2,046 564 289 43 1 





Number of Persons recognized as having been in Custody more than Once for 


Felony, during the last S 


even Years. 





TWICE. 





Years. | Under} Ten | Fifteen | 2 ¥enty Twenty-| Thirty | Forty | Fifty | Sixty 

















Ten | to Li votaee ty.|,five to | _ to to to jandup-| Total, 

Years. | Fifteen.| Twenty. ava) Thirty.| Forty. | Fifty. | Sixty. | wards. 
¥842Z...4 12 87 193 120 52 30 12 5 4 920 
tS hae Pe 1 Lo, | ee 15 2 2.1 470 
1844.... 4 81 203 118 54 42 20 7 1 5930 
1845.... 4 82 164 119 53 40 13 8 ] 484 
1846.... 7 96 190 119 48 | 25 12 6 i 504 
1847....| 10 90 194 133 71 52 13 ll 5 579 
1848.... 3 119 236 165 65 36 17 9 3 653 
Total | eh eee Va 
for 7 43 647 |1,358 885 | 382 258 102 48 17 | 3,740 
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Number of Persons recognized as having been in Custody more than Once for 
Felony, during the last Seven Years.—Continued. 


; =! eae sepa nn pa nS NE AIRC CIAO AD A 


THREE TIMES. 


i tesa eee i Mic 19 OO ee ee 


Years. | Under | Ten | Fifteen |!¥°"'Y|rwenty-| Thirty | Forty | Fifty | Sixty 
Ten to to ip t five to to to to and up-| Total. 
Years. | Fifteen.|Twenty. his Y-| Thirty.| Forty. | Fifty. | Sixty. | wards. 




















| neal Ganamme 


1942.1. 4 13 38 | 20 8 








7 2 1 d 91 
113, bs ea 19 39 29 5 3 wt i 92 
VO44 ad 18 27 Ze 7 5 2 some 1 82 
1845..:. 4 24 32 17 8 9 3 1 soar 98 
1846... a4 17 25 UBS 8 6 2 aes ana 74 
POA] osc: 1 Ze 56 28 Il 8 4 1 es 131 
USES cdl cess 15 51 33 16 10 1 1 1 128 
Total ; 
for | 7 128 268 160 63 48 14 4 4 696 
years. 
eee, Ie Sain RS ities, Mee eee Meee Ne es, Meant once Seren ce ee eee ee pe ens eee He 

FOUR TIMES. 





et SE ee Seo RP etn ATED PE ne a nS 


Under Ten Fifteen Tees Twenty- | Thirty | Forty Sixty 
Ten to to Twent five to to to and up- | Total. 
Years. | Fifteen, | Twenty. bes Y-| Thirty. | Forty. | Fifty. | wards. 











et es | et aes ee | eS ee | a RR | 




















1842.... 5 9 9 3 a 5 1 ae 32 
1843... 6 7 2 3 1 : one 19 
1844.... 5 10 5 3 i 2. 1 24 
1845..... 2 ll 4 2 1 21 
1846... 2 10 5 2 ee ras Ses 19 
1847... 4 6 l 7 1 1 Race 20 
1848... 6 10 6 v4 1 29 
Total 
for | 5 34 63 26 20 10 4 1 163 
years. 
FIVE TIMES AND UPWARDS. 
Years. Ten Fifteen ae Twenty- Thirty Forty pee ‘ 
to So : five to to to Total. ; 
Fifteen. | Twenty. sna Thirty. Forty. Fifty. 
1842..:.. 5 5 4. sien 15 658 
1843... 2 4 1 1 9 590 
1844... 3 3 a 1 Qi. 648 
1845.. 1 2 3 606 
1 3 
4 
7 
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Return of the Number of Felonies within the Metropolitan Police District 
affecting Property, and the Number of Convictions under each head; the. 
First Amount of Loss, the Amount Recovered by the Police, and the Total 
Amount of Loss, in the Year 1848. 


SD 
Number Amount of Loss. 


of 

Description of Felony. Num- Persons 
ber. Con- First | Amount | Total 
victed. | Loss. | Received.| Loss. 








x £ £ 

















yh 0a Gann ce eee eect 49 69 | 1,350 252 1,098 
— with violence to 
PERSONS He case iswtso ees 1 
Breaking into a dwelling- 
WOUSE,< SoC cc). fi veseacsenses 51 74 420 94 326 
building, shop, &c. 63 7 418 32 386 
* Embezzlement ..........00068 179 69 | 1,184 79 1,805 
PROP SEL Yi ighs ood cgsuvonseteareaes 16 30 121 12 109 
cal a 1) (eens eee eee 207 12¢ 4,262 693 569 
Horse stealing’ ....0..50060.+ 16 12 174 106 68 
Robbery on highway _.... 30 74 319 Zt 248 
Sheep stealing... 56 6 150 76 74 
Cattle stealing. ..c5..3...05... 6 2 256 256 See 
Goods, &c., exposed for 
S/S Ena Meek es ramen Sees 2,114] 722 | 1,484 515 969 
Tools, lead, glass, &c., 
from unfinished houses} 832 | 122 612 136 476 
Common ( From carts or carriages...) 299 60 709 155 554 
Linen, &c., exposed to 
REY ects toes Mee rcaseran 302 55 171 27 144 
Poultry, &c., exposed in 
an Out-house ..........000. 601; 115 449 106 343 
a By false keys only............ 443 24 | 4,568 408 4,160 
BS Py TOC REES 0... ncscsovnsest vanes 1,481 | 247 | 3,345 757 2,588 
5 Ina  JEBy servants. ....eccseeene 1,250| 324 | 6,521] 1,885 | 4,636 
= \ dwelling- / By doors being Jeft open | 2,102} 377 5,656 867 4,789 
A house, |*By false messages, &c.....) 451 62 | 2,111 651 1,460 
&c. By lifting up window or 
breaking glass .........+. 485 7 | 3,360 230 2,130 
By means unknown ........ 138 11] | 3,423 25 3,398 
Picking pockets........0r0: 875} 342 | 1,581 369 1,212 
From the )*From drunken persons....,. 143 26 495 93 402 
person. Front. children: ...2.5.cscc0vs0 103 12 93 Lt 82 
*By prostitutes ...........006 730 | 139 | 3,202 522 2,680 
Larcenies on the Thames| 120 47 532 72 460 
PGtalivscccrce 13,142 [3,137 |44,666] 8,500 | 36,166 


on a ay ie i ne TT yn), Le, 


It is evident that the cases marked thus (*) could not have been prevented by 
the Police. 


ET TS 
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Miscellaneous Returns, from the Year 1842 to 1848, inclusive. 


Number of Fires Re 
Number of Persons reported (Chimneys Number cf Metropolitar 


























reported to the Number of Suicides not included), |Number of Public Houses Stage and Hackney 
Police as Lost or Committed, and the number and Beer Shops Carriages and Carts sum 
Missing, and the number Attempted extinguished by the) Suminoned by the Police, moned by the Police, 
and the number and Prevented Poliee before the and the number and the numbers Convict 
Found and Restored by the Police and others. arrival’ Convicted and Dismissed. and Dismissed. 
Y by the Police. of the Engines. 
ears, 
Sue Suicides Suicides Number 
Reported | Restored} |. attempted | Number | extin- . ate a so. 
Aes Daas rE. spe a 3 at? vt 4 guished On. Afenta, Total. aoe aed Tota 
; ay * | mitted. | by Police. prevented. a Police; 
1842 | 1,179 623 | 134 18 91 530 42 | 667 | 119 786] 1,776 |- 226 | 2,06 
1843 | 1,218 O23 75112 27 93 438 49 | 779 | 174 953] 1,868 | 199 | 2,08 
1844 | 1,111 543 | .155 19 123 528 42. |.699 | 128 827| 2,220 | 309 | 2ja8 
1845 | 2,201 | 1,000 | 144 15 92 404 66 | 734 | 155 889} 1,371 | 148 | 1,5] 
1846 | 2,489 | 1,082 | 162 24 87 483 106 | 781 1 223 |1,004) 1,595 | 264 | 1,e 
1847 | 2,216} 1111 | 152 13 101 369 98 4 FG Pp 177 933] 1,590 | 194 | 1,78 
1848 | 1,866 | 1,009 | 100 11 67 299 51.) 762 $0468 920) 1,883 | 166 | 2,04 











Although some defect in detective ability appears to have ensued 
on the dispersion of the old establishments under the several stipendiary 
magistrates, as was anticipated by Sir I’. Roe* (a defect which it 
has since been endeavoured to remedy,) yet it cannot be doubted 
that this establishment, in the public opinion generally, continues to 
merit the eulogium passed upon it by the Commons’ Committee of 
1834, ‘‘viz., that the Metropolitan Police Force, as respects its influ- 
ence in repressing crime, and the security it has given to persons and 
property, is one of the most valuable of modern institutions. And the 
high character of those who now direct it, and the consequent improve- 
ment in the moral character and discipline of the men, together with 
its successful working in practice, has clearly shown that what, under 
the old police, was considered by the magistrates and the most expe- 
rienced officers as a necessary evil: viz., flash houses, where the most 
vicious and desperate characters were allowed openly to assemble, 
hardening each other in their career of crime and seducing others, in 
order that they might be more readily secured when an adequate 
reward was offered, and the association of the police-constables with 
low and infamous characters, as a means of obtaining information, is 
not a necessary part of a system which has for its objects, only the 
prevention and detection of crime ; and there is reason to hope that the 
present system may carry into practice, to the utmost extent, every 
measure which can augment the difficulty and multiply obstructions 
in the way of the depredator, as well as every arrangement best 
calculated to diminish the chances of a profitable conversion of property 
when dishonestly obtained.t” 

_ IT have thus sketched the history, constitution, and operations of 
that which I believe to be the best police in the world, in its combi- 
nation of efficiency and discipline, with a moral character which forms 
a new and an important element in such institutions. To secure that 
it shall no longer be an instrument of demoralization, though a great 


* Commons’ Report of 1834, p. 15 
Towpid., pp. Ale. 
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improvement, is not, however, sufficient for the age in which we live. 
That it shall have a directly moral influence on the mass of the popu- 
lation, through a general elevation of character in the corps, is no vain 
expectation. It is indeed already exercising such an influence, not- 
withstanding the constant withdrawal of many of the best of its 
members, who are fitted for more lucrative situations in great part by 
the discipline of its ranks, in which they are trained to the discharge 
of an office of considerable severity and some temptation, in which 
courage, fidelity, patience, and discretion, are perpetually demanded, 
under the most immediate penalties, and with a result, in the Metro- 
politan, if not in the City police, which is, on the whole, highly 
satisfactory. 

In my own present avocations, as an Inspector of Schools, I am 
struck with the importance of this fact, in looking out for some assist- 
ance to enable the ragged schools, which make an aggressive movement 
upon the most abandoned youth of our large towns, more effective to 
the design which they pursue. The ragged-school movement is 
simply a recommencement of the mission, which Raikes began in 1781, 
at Gloucester, by Sunday schools; the ragged Sunday schools (and 
most of the ragged schools are still such) haying led, however, more 
rapidly than in the former instance, to the establishment also of da 
schools on the same plan. Unfortunately, in the case of the latter, 
which have to be conducted, not by a sufficient number of gentle yet 
enthusiastic voluntary teachers, but by a hired agency, during the 
hours of attendance that are common to other schools, it is not always 
borne in mind that if they be not at least equal in moral and intellectual 
resources to the pay schools of the poorer classes generally, they promise 
to become, instead of a benefit, the instrument of great injury, by 
bringing children from the latter into ill-disciplined association with 
the most depraved. But even where such is not the case, and the best 
ragged Day and Sunday schools have done their utmost, it will still be 
“evident to all men,’ in the words of the Citizens’ Memorial to 
Edward VI., “that beggary and thievery do abound ;” since there will 
still be a vagrant class selfishly using up their children merely as the 
companions and instruments of their vagabondage; ‘‘for there is as 
great a difference,” say the First Ordinances of Bridewell in 1557,..in 
terms which three centuries have not in the least invalidated, “between 
a poor man and a beggar as is between a true man and a thief, The 
poor man is he whom age or sickness oppresseth, or by losses or 
otherwise is beaten to the ground with necessity, which doth labour 
willingly to gain that which may be gotten so long as power and 
strength will serve, The beggar is the contrary; one who never 
yieldeth himself to any good exercise, but continually travaileth in 
idleness, training such youth as cometh to his or their custody to the 
same wickedness of life.” Yor these, Bridewell was instituted, and our 
gaols must still provide: but for “the youth which cometh to their 
custody,” no sufficient provision ever was nor is yet made; for though 
the ragged-schools make a direct movement at this class, its very 
vagrancy eludes their influence. They will raise up the widow's 
children and those of the poor, “beaten down with necessity” to the 
lowest depths of physical privation and moral depression, but will not 
reclaim the ‘outer barbarians” perpetually hanging and preying upon 
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the lower frontiers of civilized society, to the injury of the honestly 
poor quite as much as to the annoyance of the luxuriously rich. 
These will reject no help but that which the honest man often seeks 
in vain—education, to enable his child to do without help. And it is 
the children of this class whom society is inevitably doomed to support, 
while it slowly grinds them down, by its gigantic and undiscriminating 
agency for the supposed repression of crime. 

This obviously is a subject of police, but not of police only; and 
it becomes a question, which the ragged-school approaches only on one 
side, whether it would not be more economical, and infinitely more 
beneficial to society at large, to take all the children from 10 to Io 
years of age found repeatedly begging or stealing, give them a brief 
training in some “house of occupations” onthe plans of the Philan- 
thropic Society, and then deport them to some of the colonies ; thus 
simply assuming the duty of parentage where natural parents showed 
their incompetency to its discharge. If this privation of their children 
prove not to be punishment enough for them, while it is the salvation 
of the young people themselves, it will be time enough then to impose 

some fine upon them, in part defrayal of their children’s maintenance, 
or imprisonment on neglect of its payment, especially if there should 
be any symptom of the plan encouraging vagabondage for the express 
purpose of getting rid of the children, which is not very likely, 
because at this age they are ceasing to be burthensome, and beginning to 
be useful for honest as well as for dishonest purposes. The City of 
London strengthened their colonization of Ulster by similar means two 
centuries and a half ago, under the same pressure; and its recurrence 
finds us just as able to carry out the like purpose with respect to other 
lands, which are now, in effect, no more distant than the North of 
Ireland was at that period. I am convinced, in fact, that neither 
ragged-schools nor courts of justice, alone and severally, can grapple 
" with the rising flood of this disorder, but that jountly they may accom- 
plish a great and a saving work, with sufficient moral security against 
mischief to the general economy of society, and in a manner consistent 
with the humanity of the age. It would be easy to enlarge upon this 
plan, to show the numbers to which it would apply, to disprove the 
force of its economical objections, and to show the gain to the poor as 
well as to the rich by “ ragged-schools” on such a plan and scale. 

A glance at the preceding table of the ages of those who come into 
the hands of the Metropolitan Police, and are brought before its 
‘Magistrates, will show that upwards of one-fourth of the whole number 
summarily disposed of are under twenty years of age, while upwards of 
one-third of those tried and convicted are of this juvenile class, and 231 
of them mere children, under fifteen years of age. Under such cir- 
cumstances, is it not, at all events, a fair subject of investigation 
whether the possession of a police such as ours, and the improvements 
which are being effected in our institutions of primary and industrial 
education, do not dictate some more economical and advantageous mode 
of dealing with a stream of a few hundreds of young professional 
vagrants, than that which is at present exhibited by our enormous 
gaol and convict establishments, all handing them forward in a fatal 
career of renewed plunder upon society, and final destruction to 
themselves. 
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Whatever may be the legal provisions made for a public service in 
this country, philanthrophy and private enterprise will still find 
something unprovided for, or ill accomplished ; and in the department 
of police, the Mendicity Society, the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
and others, exercise functions which it would be very instructive to 
investigate, in connexion with the Charities of the Metropolis, but 
which are beyond the scope of our present inquiry. 





Proceedings of the Census Committee of the Statistical Society of 
London, 1850. 


‘¢ A supyect which will demand the immediate attention of the 
Council now to be appointed,” states the Annual Report, read to the 
Society on the 15th of March, “is the Census of the Population to be 
taken in 1851. In the year previous to the last Census, in 1841, a 
committee of this Society was appointed to collect and digest the 
experience of every civilized country in such labours, and its report 
(contained in the third volume of your Journal, p. 72) is of a character 
to form even yet a consistent basis for the suggestion of further im- 
provements. The immediate effect of its production was to cause the 
Government to withdraw the bill actually before the House of Com- 
mons for taking the Census in the old methods, by the agency of the 
overseers, each acting according to his own best and very imperfect 
discretion, in the production of a gross result, to the accuracy of which 
he had to swear, without the skill to ensure it. A bill drawn up on 
the plan contained in your Committee’s report was then substituted, 
and became law. Under this statute, the materials of the last census 
were collected through the agency of the Registrars of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages, in schedules somewhat diminished from those proposed 
in our Committee’s report, and transferred for abstraction to a central 
office. The general scheme of the labour will not admit of any such 
fundamental change as was suggested ten years ago; but the items to 
be collected in the schedule, and yet more, the extent and construction 
of the abstracts to be deduced from them, and published for public use, 
are subjects of a solicitude which the experience of the last Census has 
only tended to augment. Already this matter has been the subject of 
an interesting paper by the Rev. E. W. Edgell, read before the Society 
in its monthly meeting of the 20th of November, 1848; and a second 
paper by the same gentleman, containing an important suggestion for 
the preservation and consolidation of the existing parish register 
records, is of kindred interest, and formed the subject of an interesting 
discussion in the ordinary meeting of the 19th of November last.” 

Accordingly, a Committee was appointed by a resolution of the 
Council on the 13th of April, 1850, to the effect that a Census Com- 
mittee be appointed to consist of the following :— 


The Right Honourable The Earl of Mr. Farr 
Harrowby Mr. Neison 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. Mr. Danson 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes Mr. Porter 
Mr. Slaney, M.P. Mr. Fletcher 
Mr. Tooke Dr, Guy 


The Rey. E. W. Edgell Mr. Oswald. 
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This Committee, at various meetings held between the 25th of 
April and the 19th of June inclusive, discussed the various recom- 
mendations of individual members for extending the scope of the 
Census, improving its methods, and enhancing the value of its results 
by improved abstracts, to be presented to Parliament and the public ; 
and at the latter date finally agreed to the following report to the 
Council of the recommendations which they should desire to be 
respectfully submitted to the Home Office, as the department having 
the preparation of the bill for taking the next census, and that which 
would necessarily have the superintendence, directly or indirectly, of 
its operations. 

“ As respects the general plan, your Committee can suggest nothing 
better than that which was adopted for the Census of 1841, viz., a 
descriptive list of the persons who slept in each house on a given night, 
formed chiefly from the verbal inquiries of an ‘ enumerator,’ but partly 
also from the answers given in the ‘ householder’s schedule’ left at each 
dwelling previous to the night of the census. 

‘‘ Whilst, however, your Committee approve of this general plan 
as the best upon the whole which can be adopted, they would suggest 
the following alterations and additions in matters of detail:— 

“I. That there be in connection with the Census a classification of 
houses, similar to that made in the Irish Census of 1841, by adding, as 
to houses inhabited, the number of rooms in each, and the same as to 
houses uninhabited; and that wherever the names of streets or the 
numbers of houses may be wanting, it would be desirable to have 
names and numbers affixed for future reference. 

‘IT. Your Committee recommend that the verbal questions of the 
enumerators should be universally the same, and should not be more than 
six in number; moreover, that they should be worded so as to require 
no qualification or explanation, as follow :— 

‘¢ What is your name ? 

“* What is your age ? 

** Where were you born ? 

“¢ Are you married, single, widow or widower ? 

‘‘What is your situation in this house; master, mistress, son, 
daughter, servant, lodger, or visitor ¢ 

What is your occupation ? 

“TIT. Whereas, hitherto one and the same form of householders’ 
schedules has been left with every class of the community, your 
Committee recommend that there should be one adapted for a lodging- 
house, another for a farm, another for a large establishment, &c., &c., 
while they all contain the six universal questions mentioned in the 
last resolution. 

“TV. Whereas, heretofore it has been found that half (or perhaps 
more than half) of the families with whom householders’ schedules 
have been left, have taken no notice whatever of them; your Com- 
mittee think that this neglect was in some degree owing to the dry, 
not to say offensive, manner in which they were worded; they were, 
in fact, a notice to fill up a subjoined table under a penalty of 50/.; 
your Committee therefore recommend that the wording should partake 
less of a legal character; that it should rather be a very simple address, 
explaining the object of the inquiry being made by Government, 
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‘'V. That one of the ‘ houscholder’s schedules’ be prepared for the 
masters and mistresses of schools that it state shortly the public uses 
contemplated in collecting the following information, and require 
answers to the following questions, viz.:—The average number of 
scholars in weekly attendance at their several schools in the interval 
between the 25th of March 1851 and the day of the census, with a 
aeonent of the age and sex of those on their books at the latter 

ate. 

“Tt is also desirable that the ‘ enumerator’ should specify in regard 
to each of these returns, the class to which it belongs, whether that of 

“1, Private schools, including all that are supported by the 
mere payment of the scholars, without endowment, gift, crant, 
charitable contributions, or other extraneous aid. 

_ “2, Proprietors’ schools, including all that are charitably sup- 
potted by single individuals or firms, without other assistance than 
the children’s pence. 

“3. Public schools, including all that are supported by endow- 
ments or joint contributions of subscribers. 

“VI. That it might prove useful to require from the enumerators a 
careful return to the central office of att the forms issued to be filled 
up in writing, that they may be subsequently examined and an 
abstract be made, showing the number intelligibly filled in each place 
and district. : 

“ VII. That it be recommended that a sufficient remuneration 
be given to ensure qualified persons. 

“VIII. Your Committee, though they fully estimate the import- 
ance of agricultural statistics, do not think it advisable to encumber 
the operations of the next Census with their collection; but they 
venture to suggest that if some intelligent persons were sent through 
the country to make inquiries and report upon the best method of 
collecting agricultural statistics (as commissioners were appointed in 
1832, previous to the alteration of the Poor Law), it would tend to 
prepare the public mind to assist in their collection, and render it more 
acceptable and more easy of accomplishment when undertaken as an 
independent object.” : 

The late Under Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
G. C. Lewis, Esq., M.P., having kindly consented to receive the 
Committee as a deputation from the Society, its members accordingly 
waited upon him on the 20th of June, and that gentleman, with great 
care, investigated the grounds of each recommendation, and promised 
to give his best consideration to them in framing the act and the 
instructions upon it. The Committee having availed themselves of 
his permission to leave with him a copy of these recommendations, 
withdrew, in the conviction that no effort will be wanting on the part 
of the executive government, thus represented, to make the next 
Census a record worthy of the country and of the present advanced 
state of statistical investigation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Return of the Number and Description of Persons Employed on all the Railways 
in England and Wales, Scotland, and Treland, respectively, on the 30th day of 
June, 1849, at that Date open for Traffic ; and, similar Return for all Lines and 
Branches of Railways which have been Authorized, but which were not opened 
for Traffic on the 30th day of June, 1849; distinguishing the Length of such 
Railways on which the Works were in Progress, and the Length on which they 
were not in Progress at that Date. 






Total Number and 

























Total Number Total Number ae 
of Persons of Persons Description of 
Employed upon Employed upon Persons employed 
Railways — Railways not on all Railways 
Open for Traffic Open for Traffic Ce ee 
on the on the 


used for the Convey- 


30th June, 1849. 
ance of Passengers. 


30th June, 1849. 


os ee 
































Secretaries and Managers ........ 156 142 298 
MPreasUTrers shire ceiiies nesters 32 7 39 
Minganeers: < s5toianeadewencreeees 107 269 376 
Superintendents... 314 419 733 
Storekeepers ......:-ecuseersessraneoens 120 182 302 
Accountants and Cashiers ........ 138 144 282 
Inspectors and Timekeepers .... 490 821 1,311 
Station Masters: .cl.ccssccsecsestcreess 1,300 a, 1,300 
Draughtsmen ........ccccersecesnrereets 103 153 256 
leak esd hehe Sraricatinaeicoaweess 4,021 421 4,442 
BOT CIICI 5.-o. -nnserconcasarecssenes Bags er 709 1,42] 2,130 
Himgiine Drivers l.cscirss..ccc--. 1,839 ae 1,839 
ees Engine Drivers, oe 1,871 1,871 
PPOHREN G.cctaaycaccnessers eaetennseone 

Guards and Breaksmen ............ 1,631 1,631 
Switchmen =. c.cncediccan ea deotean hae 1,540 1,540 
Gatekeepers. cc. csc. sjaccssacossnsrtgeseae 1,361 he 1,361 
Policemen or Watchmen............ 1,508 481 1,989 
Porters and Messengers ............ 8,238 118 8,356 
AAC CNAV CUS. 2. s ett. joceed vst eupacs aeeeae 5,508 Bias 5,508 
BASE CSAC ONS Gosia 004 sacesssbnes'v<avssnnssasieoes 10,809 16,144 26,953 
TGA OUNCES i d.ii ck iiuets Rete kede 14,029 ~ 83,052 97,081 
Miscellaneous Employment. .... 144 42 186 

Bie tal fi idedovceaastdsstacntesnss 103,816 159,784 








z 3 Persons 
Miles. Ch ; 
oe ss Employed. 


ee 


5,447 103 | 55,968 








Total length of Railway open on 30th June, 1849, ne 
Persons employed thereon.........sccscccsserenceesseersresesseees 


Total length of Railway in course of construction on 1.504 202 
30th June, 1849, and Persons employed thereon........ 2| 

Total length of Railway neither open nor in course of 5132 383 | 109,828 
construction on 30th June, 1849 .......cccccesssccceenneeeee i ? - 


——— 








Total length of Railway authorized to be used for the 
conveyance of Passengers on 30th June, 1849, and /| 12,083 70 159,874 
the total number of Persons employed thereon ........ | 
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Statement of the Monthly Average Price of each Description of Corn, Grain, &¢., in 
England and Wales, from the 5th January, 1849, to the 5th January, 1850 ; 
the Average Price of the Year; also, the Average Price at which the Rent- 
charge in lieu of Tithes is taken for the Year. 
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Monthly Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye. Beans. Peas. 
Averages. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. Per Qr. 
1849. $a. 7d: Soe oo ds Sur @: Ga ae Sud. 
PGBUATY ...<..0000%: 45 5 7S aa Lge 27.10 ote us 35 0 
February ....3..: 46 1 29 4 17 <2 27 6 30 5 33 2 
DEAR cdvcceose 44 11 29: 0 16 11 25S AS aay b 32 0 
Ae OUD ists hdd ouss 44 9 260.8 16 10 24 9 ZB 8 29 11 
ee a eR ee iP 2a 8 302 | 30.8 
PORO eiteise.. 447 267 17 Il 26.3 Pat ele 31 4 
eR Sec fens 48 3 25: il 18 10 24 4 32.2 32° 2 
MAUS USE... 2520.0: 46 6 26 ¥ 19) --} 26 5 Ey ae a! au 2 
September ........ AS «iS 26 10 13 4 26. OE 30° 2 29 Il 
DELO DER ccccccvsces A 7 zo. 6 A a: 24 4 29 0 30 8 
November ........ 40 8 25. 3 1G. EL Zo 2 290 oF 30. 5 
December ........ 33° 3 26 9 16 0 2a 25 27 iL 20-8 

The Average Price of the Year 1849. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

Per Quarter, Per Quarter. Per Quarter. | Per Quarter. | Per Quarter. | Per Quarter. 

SG: a: Se as Se od. Sad. Sid; 

44 3 Psd tea Bie 5 a SO0s2 3L-42 


Average Price at which the Rent-charge in lieu of Tithes is taken for the Year, as 
published in the ‘* London Gazette.’ 





Wheat, Barley. Oats. 
Per Bushel, Per Bushel. Per Bushel. 
So. ae gd. Sed! 
6 FF 3 4 i 2 8h 





An Account of the Total Number of Quarters of Malt made in the United Kingdom 
between the 10th day of October, 1848, and the 10th day of October, 1849 ; dis- 
tinguishing the Quantity made in each Country, and the Quantity used by 
Brewers and by Victuallers, and by Retail Brewers. 





YEAR ENDED 10TH OCTOBER, 1849. 





Ouset ‘ Quarters of Malt used 
uarters 





























Mattanade. |PYpremereand) By Rett | ota 
GIA sctsceevosncnstnceess 4,038,915 3,081,094 378.494 3,459,588 
SS OELAINE  dasuit saan taaees<sas 517,482 108,948 ae 108,948 
MERCER, sresvaiccesnesencacdaess 193,122 150,609 wav 150,609 

















The United Kingdom | 4,749,879 3,040,651 378,494 3,419,145 
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Return of the Net Produce of the Duty paid on Game Certificates (of each Class,) 
and upon Licenses for the Sale of Game, for the Years ending the 5th day of 


April, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849. 


1844, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 
ending ending ending ending ending 
5th April, | 5th April, | 5th April, | 5th April, | 5th April, 
1845. 1846. 1847. 1848, 1849. 
Charged on Persons in theit\ | 499 751 | 129,063 | 131,822 | 136,499 | 119,288 
WIG, PUG ti sinsis apne statheeessga v-2 sys 
Charges confirmed in Double}) 4 sep| 9,150| 3,807) 3,791 | . 2/845 
AIUGY, ys. duescin bes siesthnns ibs saaei-oaeins 
Gamekeepers (not being 7 1,147 908 848 348 793 
sessed Servants) .........:ssseaes 
Gamekeepers (being Assessed!| 9196] 9103| 2,101] 2,069} 1,903 
BR ANUS) scales scciesiedsscsts ecenate 
Licenses for the Sale of Game.... 2,046 2,103 2,035 2,120 2,063 
England and Wales ........ 139,592 136,327 140, 613 145, 327 | 126,882 





Ate evooneiit of ihe Total N ers of ve es of a, in 2 Cred Britain nundder the Crile 
twation es So in Peet pistes Latha’) sed Masbate of Mores i m — oS 












































Collections, Number of Acres. } Collections. Number of teak 
Barnstaple os... eaveneees 213 Brought forward .... 16,6642 
Bristol oaciccibin sabes ices, 4 Bes ihc. Seer ee 1 
Cantbrid@e .i.....5%...88. 6 pRB ACHE chats ait $ 
Canterbury .shisssvis..ncas- S27 P Rochester’: disi...scéseseee: 14,5754 
COLWILL cas. cxemasceerayiits 2 I SAUSBUFy: asi.akscigeemeee- 54 
Dewy ilhicedin a 16% B GIOD. crc test wetcescaxsivessss 3 
WOSSOR Fs .di hid etastses soos ets: 140 b- SUOMI DTIURe | ith. 299 
GIGUCESEEE 5......00sneeeceever 19 PSUILOEK toccjaaeee sone otek: 132% 
Grantham i.......000..0ni 162 PaSULTEY isi... cc eve. 20 
Plants. .0.25.0bseesea thee: 1,6074 Sussex (s.cudieees 10,0053 
Heretord-3 en eee 5,264 Wales, Middle ............ 223 
Isle‘of Wight ‘.....3.. 9}84 1,0514 Worceste® ...0teih. 1,061 
Pimcoln. scsi. 8. 244 — 

— fie NE 42,798 
_ Carried pee aft ed 





ah Adtbioht wy the Total Number of Pounds 1s Weight of Hoy ops 5 chap i with Duty im 
each yp the sever al Collections a the United Kingdom | im the is ear 1649. 


Pounds Weight 


























Pounds Weight 
Collections. of Hops Collections, of Hops 
charged with Duty. charged with Duty. 
Lbs. Lbs. 

Barnstaple ..............:. 1232 Brought forward.... 5,454,263 
Camteroury, iske. ssc: 3,107,286 TutTV COA oe ca. assaats eseer 28,992 
WGP EE. ade acthiscnsacats. 311 ROCHESEEL, ..5.00.0h000%00- 6,795,116 
DCEO Yes ert stich enusees 1,150 MALS DULY. vssanssabocdsss 47 
TBSee Taeetee cin. 4,059 Stourbridge ............ 74,675 
GIOUCESTEP a ccsccesccceees aye pe TEE SO) | Se RE SES oe 40,161 
Granta, | «5, :skevteeeonst 485 NINGGOX. ce a zg. tiesto. 4,028,651 
Hants™..<:;. Rin) bee : 755,725 Wales, Middle ........ 133 
FECPCTOTG. sh. teeetes 1,296,581 Worcester sisvedvesse, 228,877 
Tle OP WiISHt tiistsccess 286,872 —= ee 

——s — Total). seseccaven 16,650,915 


Carried forward.... 





5,454,263 
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An Account of the Duty on Hops of the Growth of the Year 1849; distinguishing 
the Districts, and the Old from the New Duty. 









Districts. Duty. 


Be oi G. 
aristanle’ ss. .c.saeccee.. HOeTS> 92 


Districts, 






















Eee Pe oe 


Brought forward....)108,439 6 10} 


















Canterbury 86s... 4.00.00: DP EOS VEEP SUCCES Grete cacsaieeccscsveess 35,250 2 84 
Cornwall saa: 214 43] Wales, Middle ............ 1 3 3} 
GEG oss eeb secs 3 seston LOE AE, 23 We OFeester aic..ahectesn 2,002 11 11¢ 
BS Senco eee hes shane: 35 10 22 _————- 
Gleweester: xi. idsis. cinco ae) ee | EC iheaiinee ape os 145,693 4 932 
Geramt band This... deotve. 4 4 103 __ 
NARS Shes Moraes 6,612 10 02 
LS GL C10 a ea 11,344 13 10 | Old Duty, at 112d.) - 
Isle of Wight .............. Set, O08 pei, 1, Cf, 79,785 12 8h 
EL Ee 203 13 43] New duty, at $$d. 
Rochester... 00... Aa Co ees ne eens ee 
APIS OUPY Goc.sesie.csenersosacoes 0 8 2 } Additional Duty of 5 
PEOUPDTIOSE ss .asssessaes sos s0cs 653. 7» 74 per cent. per Act, 6,935 12 32 
ORE coho ccvscsscsschorncconsess 351 8 O04 3. Viet. C2472 sake 

Carried forward ....,108,439 6 103 GEAR ee Miksccas 145,693 4 9% 


Return of the Number of Persons admitted to view the General Collections of the 
British Museum in each Month of each Year from 1844 to 1849. 





1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. | 1848. 1849. 



































No. No. No. No. No. No. 

VAMUALY Lo .scescescas 37,179.|. 23,353 | 40,737 | 39,167 | 57,781 | 57,791 
BODEEATY. wc.nsckeva0000: 19,705 | 22,638 | 36,875 | 26,113) 77,934 | 49,552 
PREQEOM 2 2osvevnncakacvost: 26,780 | 46,452} 51,141) 37,288) 81,424| 71,726 
OOM lence hive case: 58,689 | 43,768} 90,625; 89,618} 78,048 | 104,752 
Lo ae ee ee 83,876 | 113,956 | 51,660 | 100,468 | 60,547 | 95,594 
RIG Fe ceeey soos tice daeotes 59,972 | 58,970] 99,273 | 96,564} 89,546 | 107,131 
BELEN 5 teases sbi: 85,320 | 82,462] 87,210; 82,025 | 111,220) 97,055 
AUBUSE ics. cect 66,264 | 71,393] 101,506) 80,136! 88,585 | 109,709 
September” 2)...,..42.. 43,547 | 53,882] 45,119| 80,636; 66,227| 58,670 
Wetober~. ..55.5.8.2.38, 27,374 | 55,829] 43,505] 68,834] 62,008! 76,046 
November .........00 20,212 | 34,181} 47,732) 39,099| 50,256! 62,857 
December _............ 46,840) 78,730} 55,218) 81,017} 75,409} 88,191 

HOES hoo Frcs 575,758 | 685,614 | 750,601 | 820,965 | 897,985 | 979,073 





Number of Visits made to the Reading Rooms, for the purpose of Study or Research, 
about 1,950 in 1810; 4,300 in 1815; 8,820 in 1820; 22,800 in 1825; 31,200 in 
1830; 63,446 in 1835; 67,542 in 1840; 169,303 in 1841; 71,706 in 1842; 
70,931 in 1843; 67,511 in 1844; 64,427 in 1845; 66,784 in 1846; 67,525 in 
1847; 65,867 in 1848; and 70,371 in 1849. 

Number of Visits made by Artists and Students to the Galleries of Sculpture, for the 
purpose of Study, about 4,938 in 1831; 6,081 in 1835; 6,354 in 1840; 5,655 
in 1841; 5,627 in 1842; 4,907 in 1843; 5,436 in 1844; 4,256 in 1845; 4,124 
in 1846; 3,508 in 1847; 3,694 in 1848; 6,804 in 1849. 

Number of Visits made to the Print Room, about 4,400 in 1832; 1,065 in 1835; 
6,717 in 1840; 7,744 in 1841; 8,781 in 1842; 8,162 in 1843; 8,998 in 1844; 
5,904 in 1845; 4,390 in 1846; 4,572 in 1847; 5,813 in 1848; 5,970 in 1849. 

eae a ET SE a LT I TT PSN 
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Return of the Shipping employed in“the Trade of the United Kingdom, exhibiting 
the Number and Tonnage of Vessels that entered Inwards and cleared Outwards 
(including their repeated Voyages), separating British from Foreign Vessels, 
also Steam from Sailing Vessels, and distinguishing the Trade with each Country, 
in the Year 1849. 



































Inwards. Outwards. 
BRITISH. FOREIGN. BRITISH. FOREIGN, 
Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships.| Tonnage. | Ships.) Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 
Steam] 25 | 10,790] ... she 22 9,662| .. aa 
oe SEE Se Sailing] 2,325 | 479,893) 313 |  88,591/1,692 | 340,308} 305 | 60,188 
Sweden ....s.sss000 we. Sailing] 150 | 18,542) 553 | 92,877; 1386} 17,293} 360] 47,978 
INGEWAV os icossssceatacane Sailing} 10 691} 858 | 126,560} 385 5,526| 975 | 142,297 
Steam| 43 | 15,052] 8 2,024| 10 os a iyi aie 
Denmark ......... ‘LSailing] 450 | 48,216 | 1,937 | 144,043] 985 | 133,368/3,276 | 306,324. 
Steam |... = 1 461]... He i 460 
PIUSSIA «0s. sseseseeeees Sailing] 1,401 | 196,499] 784 | 189,884/1,105 | 153,761] 689 121,682 
Steam | 275 | _99,363/ 74] 24,198! 275 | 105,090] 83] 26,490 
Germany essere. Sailing| 1,144 | 185,721) 1,817 | 109,934| 1,246 | 216,088) 1,407 | 101,944. 
Steam | 649 | 150,250] 75 | 14,897) 451 | 105,757| 88] 17,276 
Holland..........ese. Sailing| 1,102 | 142,659/1,149 | 103,822/1,061 | 140,324] 956 | 64,428 
Bae Steam| 468 | 80,420] 278| 50,185] 468 | 83,049] 276| 53,779 
Belgium «.....seeeee. Sailing] 739 | 55,601] 338] 48,908] 267] 17,428] 242] 22,954 
F Steam | 1,680 | 230,412] 354} 44,804/1,672 | 234,078] 35 45,025 
Se aaa +d Sailing 2,632 272,842 3,680 | 293,915 | 2,215 Boe 3,595 | 278,354 
Steam| 9 848| ... ee | 8 et ae e 
Portugal, Azores, &e.{ Sailing] 722} 70,819/ 130| 1ioas| 771] sales} 234] 86379 
ene Ge ke, {Steam} 1 106), a 303; 2 473 9 483 
pain, Canaries, &c.. A soiling 490 | 48,477; 97 | 12,805] 733 | 109,577| 280] 46,212 
€sbraltar Steam} 36] 10,798] ... ee 39 | 12,088} ... Si 
santos ter L Sailing 16 Lar] a 182 ie 20,301 27 5,152 
: Steam 645]... a 1 8,887} 4s. e: 
Italian States ......... Sailing] 563 | 89,595] 241 | 66,935] 754 | 125,588/ 392] 99,135 
Malta ae 1 S29 dees i abe ise Fhe aie 
Sitaeekodaeeeeess 2 Sailing... b4 9,895| ... Sis 124] 25,748] 181 28,054 . 
Tonian Islands ........ . Sailing} 79 10,233 1 332/ 44 7,017| 24 7,187 
Greece weeceesceseeeeeee Sailing te ee 71} 20,408) 71] 10,250) 88] 11,167 
; eos team 026) ra) MG Hee M's sep S 
Turkish Dominions... { Soiine| 421 | 81325 12| 172! 989| syos7| iis] socs42 
Wallachia & Moldavia Sailing] 124 | 20,787} 118} 30,309] 57 8,480| 5 1,148 
MOVES, sahewieses< soccsasen Sailing] 25 3,668] ... ane 4.4 6,686 4, 892 
Pe Steam| 12] 12,657] ... oF a3: F291... ean 
set? seereeeveeree Y Sailina| 624 | 169,825 5 1,307| 524 | 139,943} 79] 18,584 
Agia f Steam dee ine wee ve 1 Cetk||) 60 te Y 
aegperereseererseee | Sailing! 747 |) S74506y 1 488} 928 | 462,887} 31 13,740 : 
America, viz. :— 

British Northern ¢ Steam 1 OM pases eis 3 S2Oileeerce BS 
Colonies ......... Sailing 2,261 ete 2 746|1,660 | 614,922) 5 1,088 
ae 5 eam 5 Seo ais 18 TOUGH ee. Me; 

British West Indies { Sanine| 746 | 201266 1. . | 810} 921012] "2 348 

Q 


8 Steam LASS =o. ie 3 TOOOT css shine 

ForeignWestIndies { Goiine| s14| sl202| 100| ede77| 313} 7961s} ise!  sy4es 

eet Steam| 45 | 40,852) 13] 14490/ 47| 49539/ 121 13'360 
“+1 Sailing] 666 | 879,315| 843 | 555,375) 1,022 | 5147741 996 | 626,992 





Mexico Steam] 11 11,164)... ss 3 3,204] ... ae 
ae err" U Sailing}! 20 3,982 2 676 58 11,544 1 680 
Central & Southern ¢ Steam 8 8,382 |. ... ae 1 BOD) nese is 
SESHER Ga ceessaves' Sailing] 677 197,530 38 8,795 | 735 | 222,111) 128 31,149 
Russian Settlements 
on North West >Sailing| ... | ses ans aN ais se 1 418 
Coast .....064. aadens 
Falkland Islands... Sailing} .., a S00 Pe a 4 1,107 
Auckland Islands... Sailing] ... $3 ae a 2 662 
Whale Fisheries ...... sults < T3464, 3.3. m3 58 14,777 
eam 49 A SON! sas 230 38,696 | ... ob 
Channel Telands jc... { Satine 1,466} 101801} 40} 4109/1,112] 72970! “io 576 


Total .....s.cceeseeeceeeee|[ 20,046 | 4,884,210 |13,426 | 2,035, ere 4,785,428 |15,275 | 2,299,060 
LST LT TS EE a SSE TT SESS SS ESET BE SCE IS BRS SRE SS REPO 
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Return of the Duties paid upon Bricks in England, distinguishing the Amounts paid 
in the Country and in London, during the Year 1849. 





E ke) 

Amount paid in the Country 0... cocscescseee 422,812 18 82 
Ditto in London ............ Sedecawaneia wabteccuwah blacce be'ks 26,014 0 7 

Tote Sarre TA er a RR 448,826 19 32 


Return of the Mortality from Disease among the European Troops in Her Majesty's 
Service in the East and West Indies respectively, showing the Number of Deaths 
per Cent. on the whole Force employed in each Y ear, from 1840 to 1848, both 


inclusive. 






East INDIEs. 
a tn eee eet eh i Seg 


Years. Deaths Ratio 





West INDIES. 
ee ae eines Ce. a et Fe ee eee 























Deaths Ratio 
Strength. from per cent. Strength, from per cent. 
Disease. on Strength, Disease. on Strength, 

¥S40) ec. 19,551 1,441 39 5,783 389 6°72 
1841........ 21,635 1,477 6°82 5,370 530 9°86 
ESt2..... 0 26,342 2,588 9°82 5,301 238 4°48 
BSED oios 28,047 2,154 7°67 5,246 286 5°47 
1944.......: 26,345 1,480 5°61 4,266 217 5°08 
1345 .:;..... 26,392 2,205 8°35 4,513 216 4°78 
4846........ 25,195 1,899 Zo 4,733 144 3°04 
1329 memes 25,356 E63 4°59 3,000 106 2°98 
et: 23,444 930 3°96 3,981 230 Scag 


N.B.—Deaths which occurred in hospitals, the consequence of wounds, are not in- 
cluded in the above Return: of such, during the nine years (from 1840 to 1848 


inclusive,) there were 370 in Bengal, 39 in Bombay, 2 in Madras, and 4 in the 
West Indies. 


ee eee 


Abstract showing the Number of Slave Vessels Captured and the Number Con- 
demned ; the Number of Slaves Captured, with the Number of Deaths between the 
Date of Capture and Adjudication, and the Annual per Centage of Mortality, in 
each Year from 1840 to 1848, both inclusive. 


















































Number of Annual per 
Number of Number of Number of Slaves Died Contsse of 

Year. Vessels Vessels Slaves between Mortality be- 

Captured. Condemned, Captured. Capture tween Capture 

and and 

Adjudication. | Adjudication, 
ESAOe Fh eccss 79 76 3,192 292 9°14786 
BOS T iai.8 78 66 4,519 311 6°88205 
BS42 cin 58 D0 3,177 344 10°82782 
ROA Dect hiss 44 38 3,612 590 16°33455 
LS4A4e snes ays 46 3,472 480 13°82488 
AS49). veces 95 84 4,443 473 10°64595 
BS 465..0504 47 45 2,200 199 9°04545 
ESAT. theses 81 80 6,706 694 10°34864 
S48 5. o.000: 91 90 6,712 558 8°31346 
Totals....| .625 578 38,033 3,941 95°37066 
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Return of the Mortality per Cent. amongst the Officers and Crews of Her Majesty’s 
Ships employed on the Coast of Africa, in each Year from 1840 to 1848, both 
inclusive. 






Number of Deaths. | Mortality per Cent. 




























i shears 35 4] 
ae ee 85 79 
EE Pe 72 5°4 
LO os | 27, 21 
RR ate 49 2°8 
peace atcrae 5: 
Pa te maad 98 33 
eh EN 81 2°5 
Sine 63 2-9, 


Amount of Customs’ Duty received on the Importation of Foreign Books, in each 
Year ending 5th January from 1841 to 1850, showing the Rates of Duty, and 
any Alterations that may have been made in the Duty. 












Amount of Duty Amount of Duty 
Years ended received in the Years ended received in the 
5th January United Kingdom on 5th January United Kingdom on 

Foreign Books. Foreign Books. 

















See Ges SE 


£ £ 
Woah oo a ad ee oT Cee ee 10,492 
ye ae 8,451 9,201 
ewe hI 7,878 iy Cee ae 8,843 
FBO vonntgnscs OEE ob. Sal bic WOM ee eles Sacks 7,762 
ee 9.48) - Maorl ppyoe Shoes 7,751 





Statement of the Rates of Duty on Foreign Books, bound or unbound, during the 
above Years. 


5 eee 2 
Being of Editions printed prior to the year 1801 ................ 1 1 Q per cwt. 
Being of Editions printed in or since the year 1801 ............ 5 5 0 i 
In the Foreign living Languages, being of Editions printed 2912 6 
”? 


an Grsmce tie Year LBOL |... ,.cccscnsapesoeseeed-sehenedcampauousanands 
Printed in the English Language in the British Possessions 212 6 ,, 


Books published in the Dominions of Prussia, Saxony, the Duchy of Brunswick, 
the States forming the Thuringian Union, Hanover and Oldenburg, have been 
admitted at the following Duties by Orders in Council, under the authority of 
Act 9 & 10 Vict. c. 58 (18th August, 1846) :— : 

6. d. 
Works originally produced in the United Kingdom and re- k 
published in ie Country of Export .......... : AA 35 eae } 2740, © per emt, 
Works not originally produced in the United Kingdom........ 015.04. .; 
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stract of the Number of Persons in the United Kingdom Licensed as Brewers, Victuallers, to 
_ sell Beer to be drunk on the Premises, and to sell Beer not to be drunk on the Premises; stating 
the Number of each Class who brew their own Beer, and the Quantity of Malt consumed by 
_ them, particularising each Class, from the 10th day of October, 1848, to the 10th day of 
| October, 1849. 





Number who Bushels of Malt consumed by 
brew their own Beer. each Class. 


Number of 


Persons Licensed Persons Licensed Persons Licensed 
to sell Beer. to sell Beer. to sell Beer. 








LLECTIONS, Te ee ao ee £101 8: eee 
Fa BS) Tobe jNottobe| & To be |Not tobe vs s To be |Nottobe 
2 S drunk | drunk S drunk | drunk @ 3 drunk | drunk 
5 = onthe | onthe | 3 on the | on the 3 eB on the | on the 
a iS |Premises|Premises; |Premises|Premises a iS Premises] Premises 

eC, Se scnaee tas 2,257 |59,335 | 34,800 8,270 125,985 | 12,201 972 {17,688,334 |6,960,423)2,697,757| 330,200 

IAA, cascevsseess 154 |15,081 ne nek 181 600 aes 764,843 | 106,743 

BOE species svenosicn 96 |14,080 sine ae sot 506 Be 1,204,875 

ped Kingdom ...| 2,507 |88,496| 34,800 3,270 |26,166| 12,201 972 {19,658,052 |7,067,166|2,697,757| 330,200 


be 
ee Number of Barrels of Beer and Ale upon which drawback was paid in the United Kingdom, between the 10th of 
October, 1848, and the 10th October, 1849, was 135,144: Barrels. 


5S SA SSS SS SSS SSS I CE IS SEI IST ET SST ELE SS STE EDO 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 20th May, 1850. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows:— 


John Henry Murchison, Esq. | Archibald Hastie, Esq., M.P. 
J. H. Sutton Southeron, Esq., M.P. 


The adjourned discussion on Mr. Newmarch’s Paper on Bills of 
Exchange was resumed. 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, 1849-50. Monday, 17th June, 1850. 


Mr. Tooke, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 





George Forbes, Esq. | Robert Warner, Esq. 

The following Gentlemen were elected Foreign Honorary Mem- 
bers :— 

M. Michel Chevalier M. D. L. Rodet 

M. Joseph Garnier M. Leon Fauchet 


The following Paper was read: — 
The Progress of the Foreign Commerce of France, from 18380 to 1848. 
By J. T. Danson, Esq. 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 


REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tue following Return comprises the Births and Deaths which were registered in alt 
the districts of England by 2,189 Registrars, in the winter quarter ending 
March 31st, 1850; and the Marriages in above 12,000 chapels and churches, 
2,869 registered places of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 
623 Superintendent Registrars’ Offices, in the quarter ending December 31st, 1849. 


The Return of marriages is incomplete; but the numbers wanting are inconsi- 
derable, and have been supplied from the previous years. Returns of the births 
and deaths have been received from every Registrar. 


While the returns of the exports, imports, and revenue furnish good indications 
of the production, consumption, and commerce of great classes in the country,—the 
marriages, births, and deaths supply asurer test of the condition of the whole popula- 
tion. It is gratifying to find that the general results of both classes of returns are 
favourable. The marriages, which in 1847 were so-much depressed, and increased 
almost imperceptibly in 1848, rose to 141,599 in the year 1849; and in the autumn 
quarter were 43,362, which is a higher number than has ever before been celebrated, 
excepting in the autumn quarter of 1845. The deaths have also declined; they 
were 98,607. The country, which, after the failure of the potato crop in 1846, 
was covered with funerals—in the train of a multitude of diseases and of two great 
epidemics, the fatal influenza of 1847-8, and the more deadly cholera of 1849—is 
now in health again. The deaths in the first quarter of 1850 were less by 21,065 
and 21,414 than the deaths in the corresponding quarters of 1847 and 1848. 


The improvement in the state of the public health may be ascribed to various 
causes. January and March were cold, as they usually are in England; February 
warm; the three months were dry and bracing. The great epidemics subsided in 
1849. Their force was perhaps expended. It is usual to say that they carry away 
the weak ; but to this it should be added, that their attacks leave much weakness 
behind them. Then although, as hitherto has always been the case, much more has 
been said than done in the way of sanatory improvement, undoubtedly many houses 
streets, and cities have been purified. Some flagrant nuisances have been suppressed, 
and have not had time to reaccumulate. 


Food too has been abundant. The high prices of provisions in 1847, when 
wheat was on an average 70s. a quarter in England, and potatoes still dearer, 
induced agriculturists everywhere to extend the breadth of land under culture in 
1848, which, as the crops were scanty, did not then produce an amount of sub- 
sistence sufficient for the population. The agricultural returns, which by the com- 
mand of the Lord-Lieutenant have been so ably digested by Captain Larcom, show 
how much this culture was extended in Treland; 872,038 acres of land were under 
wheat and potatoes in 1847, and 1,308,645 acres were under the same cultivation in 
1848; while the produce, which was 2,385,308 tons in 1847, was 3,269,689 tons in 
1848, without supplying the ordinary wants of the people*. 


No attempt has been made to procure ‘returns of the breadth of land or the 
produce in England ; and the Irish returns of 1849 have not yet been made up; but 
there can be little doubt that all over Europe the breadth of land under potatoes, 


ee oe ee ee Oe ee eee I oo 


* The counties of Tipperary and Waterford made no returns in 1848; their re- 
turns for 1847 have been deducted from the gross returns of Ireland, 1847.—See 


returns of Agricultural Produce in Ireland, 1847-1848, presented to Parliament by 
Command of Her Majesty. 
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wheat, and the other cereals, in that year, was sufficient to yield, on average crops, 
enough food to supply the markets. The crops were generally above the average ; 
the potato did not fail; and the supply of wheat was consequently superabundant, so 
that prices fell lower than they have been since 1835. The general advantages of 
‘ abundance is unequivocal ; but whether the part of the population which is engaged 
in producing food for sale, procure as much money for the good crops of 1849 as 
they procured the scanty bad food with which the markets of many counties were 
supplied in 1848, or for average crops, is uncertain, and must always remain uncer- 
tain, until a comprehensive system of agricultural statistics is organized. No one 
can imagine, however, for a moment because wheat was at 51s. a quarter in 1848, and 
44s. a quarter in 1849, that the value of the produce was in that ratio; for if 
10 million quarters of wheat at 51s. are worth 253 million pounds, evidently 
11,590,000 quarters at 44s. will be worth the same sum. This relation must hold 
if prices are in the inverse ratio of the quantities in the market; and if the price 
varies more than the quantity, it is nevertheless clear that the value of the produce 
will vary within a narrower limit than the price. The returns from the agricul- 
tural districts exhibit an improved state in the health of the great body of the 
inhabitants; and there is nothing in the facts, which can justify us in refusing to 
ascribe apart of the improvement to the comparatively abundant supply of the 
necessaries of life. 


The annual rate of mortality in the first quarters of the 11 years 1840-50 was 
2°754 per cent., in 117 districts, comprising the chief towns; and 2°222 per cent. 
in the districts of the small towns and country parishes; in 1850, the mortality in 
the first class of districts fell to 2°401 per cent., and in the second class of districts, 
to 2°067 per cent. In the most favourable winter quarter which has been experi- 
enced since 1846, the mortality of the inhabitants of towns exceeds the mortality of 
the rest of the country by 16 per cent. 


The 144,602 births exceeded the 98,607 deaths in the quarter by 45,995; 
and from fa return with which the Registrar General has been favoured by the 
Emigration Commissioners, it appears that 46,423 emigrants left the ports of the 
United Kingdom, at which there are Government Emigration Offices. Of these, 
40,927 left English ports; but it is probable that great numbers were of Irish 
extraction. 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending December 31st, 1845-49 ; Births 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending March 31st, 1846-50, in the 
Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 










Marriages. | Births. Deaths. 





Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 











Population, 
Dec., Mar., Mar., 
1845... 43,889 | 1846....| 145,108 | 1846...) 89,484 
te 13,896,797 | 1846... 42,066 | 1847...] 146,453 | 1847...) 119,672 
| 1847... 40,729 | 1848:..| 139,736 | 1848....| 120,021 
meee 15,914,148 
1848... 42,113 | 1849...| 153,705 | 1849... 106,066 
Mihtary 29,846 | 1e49.. 43,632 | 1850....| 144,602 |850.. 98,607 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending March of the Four Years, 1847-48-49-50. 


Quarters ending March.* 
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Quarters ending March.* 


CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 

























1847. | 1848. | 1849, | 1850. 1847, | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. 
AULICRUSESS: 6.026 ce ciee sek 15,289 | 16,455 |15,488 |18,219 |] ILI. Scrofula............] 53 89 74 72 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 15,245 |16,266 |15,331 |13,136 Poe oe ee 
I. Zymotic Diseases. ...| 1,964 |4,203 |4,120 | 2,126 sumption ...... j| 1,828 | 1,878 | 1,630 | 1,626 
Hydrocephalus ....| 440 | 890] 880} 370 
SPORADIC DISEASES. IV. Cephalitis.ces.ss.0s 156 | 188] 145 | 135 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy .......... 368 364 314 | 376 
te Diseases of | 642| 576 | 643) 606 Paralysis ../c6..25- B42 | 846] 826 |) 366 
uncertain or va- Delirium Tremens.. 47 39 4) 21 
riable Seat ...... f : Esti ; Chorea BY eieuss Me oe whack 2 2 1 7 
III. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,008 | 2,585 | 2,282 | 2,226 Bpllepey Sb SOMHeAinas 13 an "3 ie 
IV. Diseases of theBrain CLANUS ....-eee eee 2 
is Spinal Marrow, } 1,856 1,786 1,687 1,638 Insanity sifalailnceyaiie eet 28 31 22 19 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........ 619 | 634} 561 | 482 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart (| 6@6| 476 | 523! 544 Disease of Brain, &c.| 179 | 160] 178 | 158 
and Blood Vessels { V. Pericarditis: . +... 29 36 3] 32 
VI. Diseases of the ANEUFISM ..... 55. ¢2,2 14 15 20 24 
Lungs and of the (| 4 956 | 3.357 | 2,986 | 2,802 Disease of Heart....| 623 | 425 | 472] 488 
other Organs of y VI. Laryngitis Sie sine isl efeieta 62 46 69 54 
Respiration .... Bronchitis evs. ees 1,661 | 1,842 | 1,271 | 1,284 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- PICUNIBY .. 64-5 0050-s 67 62 | 49 Al 
mach, Liver, and (| g}5| 956] 792) 763 Pneumonia ........ 1,390 | 1,416 | 1,202 | 1,011 
other Organs of | AsthMe Vo. ws es 625 | 317 | 270 | 300 
Digestion ....... Disease of Lungs, &c} 251.) 174] 126] J12 
VIII. Diseases of the Kid- | 169 181 164 165 Vil, Teething te eceweesions 143 134 150 129 
THEY S, GiCrn sono ( ee seat eee eens oO ay rai y 
E j irth, Diseases | 6 ¢ G astr LIS. wees ee reece y e 

pe ties Uh lot ee Entcritis.....sc26202 102 | 123} 101] 88 
X. Rheumatism,  Dis- PeFitOnIeis. <. 0050. 61 74 62 57 
eocutene Bones, 141} 83] 121| 101 Ascites .05... 050... 2¢| 34] 19] 30 
Joints, &c. ...... Ulceration (of In- \ 34| 38} 261 93 

X1. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 26 22 15 24 testines, &c.) .. : : p 
Cellular Tissue,&c f ; PICEA sso one ee 58 | 383 39 37 

XII. Malformations...... 49 57 48 43 TGUS! Src.ciec settee 3] 35 23 30 
XIII. Premature Birth & 1! 337] 301 | 301 | 320 Intussusception .... 9 8 16 13 

Debility ........ § StrictureoftheIn-)| 4 6 8| 14 
NIV. Atrophy. -...s 0. %c2-0.s 239 | 339 282 277 _testine Canal.. § 

MV ee aides 971 | 744] 662 690 Dis. of Stomach,&c.| 79] 95 | 79 76 
XVI. Suddent .........08. 173 | 184] 167 | 234 Disease of Pancreas a Lat oc fe 
XVII. Violence, Privation, ; Hepatitis .......... 44 52 49 44 

Cold, and Intem-| 428 | 487 | 415 | 455 Jaundice .......... 31 31 44 30 
perance ........ Disease of Liver....] 149 | 128] 129 | 134 
Disease of Spleen .. 1 3 1 3 
VIII, Nephritis ...........00. 5 7 7 6 
Nephria (or < 
1. Small Pox.......... 82 | 888} 228 95 Bright’s Disease) } *%s 4) 25 34 
Measles............ 99 | 468 | 173 3803 Ischuria 3 1 2 2 
Scarlatina.......... 196 | 615 | 776 | 199 Diabeies g 15 10 10 
Hooping Cough ....| 544] 3741 905 | 442 SHOWME|) sectors esses eieeiorey 12 8 10 12 
Croup ia ce cee us 67 90 77 79 Cystitis 8 1] 8 7 
Phrush: ces oes 38 40 38 25 Stricture of Urethra] 16 13 9 13 
Diarrhea yaadi.«.... 178 | 244) 284] 207 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 116 85 93 3] 
IDVSEMECTY <5. 016,6/0< «1 34 44 42 43 IX. Paramenia.......... 2 4 5 4 
@holeraye (cece < 3 9} 516 8 Ovarian Dropsy .... 15 16 16 16 
Influenza.......... 63 | 578 53 38 Childbirth,seeMetria| 146 67 64 66 
Purpura and Scurvy 16 23 16 8 Dis.of Uterus, &c...| 42 42 33 36 
YN Rens SRR 4 7 6 3 IX GATtNRI LIS shh cen l ] 1 3 
Remittent Fever.... 2 19 ro 20 Rheumatism ...... 73 40 66. 60 
Infantile Fevert .... 19 18 4 11 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 67 42 54 88 
PEA NUS sore ecole rare cise. a6 442 | 922 | 699 | 404 || XI. Carbuncle.......... 4 ] 2 
Metria, or Puer- Philegmons.es cote: 9 5 3 7 
peral Fever, ree | 1 fee 4 60 Disease of Skin, &c. 13 13 ll 15 
Childbirth...... XVII. Intemperance...... 13 17 21 18 
Rheumatic Fever, | 19 8 9] Privationys. <i. ssc. 22 18 13 8 
see Rheumatism J u : Want of Breast 
Erysipelas.......... 116 | 196; 187) 119 Milk, see Priva-} 45 28 40 
Syphilis. c. . 2. tbe 34 34 22 32 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, | 3 8 6 8 IN@S1ECE . ciciasmrnws, ae a eee te 2 
see Mortification J Cold, see Privation..| .. 4 4 l 
Hydrophobia ...... - 1 Ae | POISON Seis 6 disc ecrs 29 15 20 
II. Hemorrhage ...... 58 35 53 55 Burns and Scalds.. ( Wd 76 | 106 
DROPS Ys Wellies cision 289 | 198} 248} 214 Hanging, &c. .... 56 36 45 
ADSCESS oo 0... Sass odetane 18 3l 27 30 Drowning ........ 394 53 66 48 
MW Cetgirerets eraisieteloroeiers 19 16 12 12 Fractures and Con- 
Bisnulaciies sneer J 6 4 3 LUSIONSisireoss 139 | 114} 189 
Mortification ...... 57 58 60 59 Wroundsts). ose eee 33 26 ig 
Caner i cecceistotians 180 | 222) 231 | 213 Other Violence.... 14 16 2 
GOUE ici sao. sarsecetayeroe 20 10 8 20 Causes not specified] 44 89} 107 83 











* The mortality of the district of Lewisham and Hampstead, was included in the Metropolitan returns 
at the commencement of 1847, for the first time. Therefore the deaths for the previous year are not con- 
tained in the above table. In the quarter ending March, 1846, they were 142. 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 

’ has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
“found dead,?? “nhatural causes,” &c., &c. ‘ 

+ In the years previous to 1848, “Worms” and “Infantile Fever” were classed together. The former, of 

very rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 


* 
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mber of Inmates in Hospitals, Prisons, Lunatic Asylums, § 
the 31st December, 1849, and 31st of March, 1850, with the Deaths registered in th 
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PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON. 


Annual Rate of Mortality per Cent. 


WORKHOUSES, &c. 


idington (St. Mary) ..cccecsscccserees 
HEM StON (TOWN) oscccecececcicececce os 
mmersmith (St. Paul) .....esecececees 
fem (ER aham)) 5 ...0.0000 se 
gisea (North West) ..02.ccecees vee 
George Hanover Sq. (Chelsea N.W. 

George Hanover Square (May Fair 

stminster (St. Margaret) .......e.00 
Martin-in-the-Fields (Charing Cross) 
James Westminster (Golden Square) 
Tylebone (RectOry) ...csccecesevesece 
and (Tottenham Court) .... 
neras (Camden Town) ... 
ington (reek foleishelelsiehavsivier sleieialeieisie/ sie) axe 
cKkney (Hackney) ..recerevecceeaseces 
MEPIOS SOUL)! o's. ofeis visieisinielscies selec caine 
Iborn (St. Andrew East).....csewssees 
rkenwell ee sees} aealeralelasohelatorel oie) aia 
shopsgate (St. Botolph) Females...... 
lersgate (West London North) Males.. 
SeeLONnGON (INOrth)- o. 26.0 c0 cece ce ces 
yreditch (Haggerstone West) ........ 
Luke (Hoxton New Town) .... 
thnal Green (The Green) .......0.04. 
1itechapel (Mile End New Town) .... 
uitechapel (North) .6...ssesescsees 
George-in-the-East (St. John) 
‘pney (Shadwell and Wapping)........ 
pney (Mite En sekoemtieaelalofeieistersieisicine/as 


. 
oe 


ae 


se eeeereee 


Ce rd 


eoeeee 


eeee 


‘pney (Mile End Old Town Lower).... 
spney (Limehouse)....recesecececseece 
ndon City (Bow).......eee: 
plar (Poplar) .....ssccecesece 
Saviour (Ceeeclayy) So0e 
Olave (St. John Horselydown 
rmondsey (St. Mary Magdalen é 
George Southwark (Borough Road) .. 
wington (St. Peter Walworth) ........ 
mbeth (Lambeth Church 2nd) ...... 
ouet’s House for Children (Brixton) .. 
mbeth (Norwo00d) ...ssesececccveesecs 
undsworth (Battersea) ...esssecereveee 
mberwell (Camberwell) ..sscessseeees 
therhithe (Rotherhithe) .... 
eenwich (East) .osccccecececcccenvece 
wisham (Village)....ceessseees 

George Southwark, for Children 
Lewisham Village) .ccccosesesevees 


47. Total 


HOSPITALS. 
MILITARY AND NAVAL ASYLUMS. 
yal Hos. Greenwich (East) Pensioners 
yal Hos. Chelsea (South) Pensioners... 
yal Military Asylum Chelsea (South).. 


3. Total 


oer ee reese 
eoeeeres 
sere reeeee 
eesees 


seeee 


sete serves 


se eeeees 


j 


GENERAL HosPITALs. 
George (Belgrave) 
estminster (St. Margaret) ...seeseeeee 
aring Cross (Charing Cross) .......+.- 
sddlesex (All Souls) ...esesecssecsses 
liversity College (Tottenham Court) .. 
yal Free (Gray’s-inn Lane 
ng’s College (St. Clement : 
Bartholomew (West London North).. 
ndon (Whitechapel Church) ......++++. 


ee ee se re cosarosere 


anes) .... 

uy’s (St. Olave and St. Saviour) ..... 

“Thomas (St. Olave and St. Saviour). 
11. Total 

[OSPITALS FOR SPECIAL DISEASES. 


uall Pox (Camden Town).... 
wer (Islington).......- 


ee 


er 


ck (Paddington) ..... Biaaiepleie istalelsizi apleis 
msumption (Brompton) 
4, Total 


LyYInG-IN HOSPITALS. 
teen Charlotte’s (St. Mary, Maryle- 
pone) .........+---. Women & Children 
itish (South St.Giles) do. do. 
-y of London (City Road) do. do 
rk Road, Lambeth \ ‘do Na 
‘Waterloo 2nd part) : : 


4, Total 


| Nore.—In the Royal Military Asylum, 
In Greenwich Hospital, the number of 


yal Hospital return of pensioners. 


| The number of women and infants in the 


jesent kept. 
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3 Sis eine oie 
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oe 194 14 
5c 300 17 
ee 154 oe 
ee 189 7 
ee 446 28 
oF 408 22 

373 19 


590 
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2,663 
512 
419 


3,594 


285 
149 
112 
228 
111 

46 

96 
513 
321 
497 
417 
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18 
53 
76 
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Chelsea, 335 boys, 





‘The ahove Convict Hulks 


boys in the school was 782, 
Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in-Hospital are not authentically given, as no diet-book is at 


c., and in the Workhouses of 


HOSPITALS.—Continued. 


|_ MILITARY AND NayaAt HosPiraLs. 

' Grenadier Gds. (St. John Westminster).. 
Coldstream Guards Mite 

| Scots Fusilier Guards 

Royal Ordnance (Woolwich Arsenal) ... 

Dreadnought Ship (for Seamen, Green- 


WeSt) .ccccorerecesencavscsouccs 


Ber LOCAL vc lcelseisieicielcelebieeesies 


wich 
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the following Unions or Parishes, on 
e Quarter ending March 31st, 1850; 




















Lunatic AsYLuMS, &c. 


Kensington House (Town District) ...... 
| Karl’s Court House (Brompton) Females 
Munster House (Fulham) Males .... 
, Otto House (Fulham) Females .......- 
Sussex and Brandenburg Ho. (Fulham).. 
Blacklands Ho. (Chelsea N. E.) Males... 
Northumberland Ho. (Stoke Newington) 
Whitmore House (West Hackney) 
Pembroke House (South Hackney)... 
Brooke House (Upper Clapton)...++.«ee. 


St. Luke’s (City Road) .... 
Miles’ (St. Leonard 


Warburton’s (BethnalGreen) Bethnal Ho. 


Grove Hall (Bow) .... 


: York House (Battersea) Females........ 
Surrey County (Wandsworth 
Peckham House (Camberwe 
Camberwell House (Camberwell)........ 


DOWALOtAL wiswieresie(sisielss cisisieleisre's 


Bethlehem (London Road, Southwark) .. 
Effra Hall (Brixton) Females.... 














HOSPITALS AND ASYLUMS FOR 


FOREIGNERS. 
| German Hospital (Hackney 
French Hospital (City Road) .. 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews (Mile End 


se eeee 


Old Town Lower) 


German Jews (Mile End Old TownLower) 


A. Total ..cosecccccccccveseers 


PRISONS. 


Tothill Fields House of Correction (St. 
Margaret Westminster) .....0.esssere 
Millbank Penitentiary (St. John West- 


Ce reeceere 


peaieae AG 
Pentonvil 


well, Clerkenwell 
Debtors’ Prison ( 

Cripplegate) .... 
Newgate ( 


Trinity, Newington 
Convict Hulks 
Unité Convict 

Arsenal) 


see eeesseoese 


VAS RO Ga linere sip +101 cctsjshel e(oieyalsvecelts 


eModel Prison( West Islington) 
NewPrison, Middlesex House of Deten- 

tion (St. James, Clerkenwell) 
Middlesex House of Correction (Am- 


ee seeere 


West London North).......0+. 

|Giltspur Street Prison and House of 

| Correction (West London North) .... 
‘Bridewell (West London South 

| Queen’s Bench (Borough Road) . 
Surrey County (Horsemonger Lane, 


aoneee 


ospital Ship (Woolwich 

















se. fr. (2% | Ss 

ga}es ase S 

Bo | BS] SS\ Se 

=i als BS 3.9 

cr Ee eo] 

oft 1, Sos/ a8 

S & S65 (SH. s 3 

a (Roe a3 

-o ° Sse] & 

yay os 235 ao 

A a A 45 

84 88 10 47 

eo cecevees 33 55 6 55 

NEGO) rater eistsleliovere 61 65 3 19 

| 3805 334 8 10 

181 | 138 | 38 97 

664 | 675 | 65 39 

COA cae 3 17 

29 oe oe oo 

aiskele 32 eo 1 13 

oe 24 ao ee oo 

31 oe 1 13 

ZOU le vars 1 17 

60} o 1 7 

eeceee 31 oe 1 13 

109 ar 3 11 

43 oo oe oe 

Sjeleicetselejeiesiceee! SOL «ve oe ae 

Shoreditch) HoxtonH.| 389] .. 9 9 

506] .. 13 10 

riebiereiseraeiee | Mag oo 22 22 

397 | 372 7 7 

AOUOOONO 21 oe 1 19 

~~ 2 eo 1 19 

ror snpeleee 662] .. 32 19 

i Senogacoca|| 8); us 19 15 

305 ae 14 18 

3,849 oe 129 13 

cece cece cons 32 37 6 70 

ec apsiel viodeienace 54 54. 3 22 

eeneeeeee 29 “30 2 27 

95} 100 1 4 

210 221 12 22 

\ 645| 723; 2 | 1 

BS ¢ | 1,098 | 1,232] 11 4 

446) 498] .. eo 

eee g| 18] 325 we | 

ee eereeeee 1,019 995 7 3 
hitecross Street, 2041 298 

eee Mine 09 ae | a a 

302] 274 1 1 

ae cece 89 91 oe oo 

Plajsleisiets 177 196 oe ar 
} Crime & Debt. 

wece veces 192 151 oe oo 

Warrior, Justitia) ......] 845] 806] .. oe 
1 Jan.|1 Apr. 

Rivioieteiendieuvraliahe.tere 35 46 3 30 

and Hos, Ships} 880| 852 3 1 

5,318 | 5,551] 24 2 








LONDON ..... areeters 


‘London, exclusive of 108 Institutions 
108 Public Institutions, mean of 
the two periods ...,.++. 


47 Workhouses 
3 Military and Naval 
11 General Hospitals 


er eo. 


4 Hospitals for Special Diseases.. 
4 Lying: in Hospitals .........+ 
5 Military and Naval Hospitals .. 


20 Lunatic Asylums .. 


4 Hosps. &Asylums for Foreigners 


14 PrisONS op resesecvsevers 


on the 3lst March, 1850, 


Asylums 00 


eenee 


Deaths | Annual 








Population. | in the | Rate of 
Quarter} Mor-- 
ending | tality 
31Dec.|31Mar,}31 Mar.| per 
1849. | 1850. 1850. Cent. 
sisigieitie) 4 ecaeeie 2,226,362 13,219 2°33 
2,185,579 10,586 1°99 
AN 40,783 2,363 23 
vasesacelt ine 23,0123) males 70) 23 
3,594 | 3,563 119 13 
sees ase Qs 7G Mme ole 583 82 
158 180 44 104 
+e 53 48 17 135 
664 675 65 39 
us vevece| 3949 Ox 129 13 
210 221 12 22 
jails eaeined DeOLD al) PyDou, 24 2 










trom 5 to 15 years of age, belong to the Model School of the Institution. 


which number are not included in the 
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1850. 


Sources of Revenue. 


ee ee 


CC RUCTE i CO 8 earn aa 
PE WEISC) og Melee occ tee ait 
SULIE US eh ieee iv cdeamaaem 
AEDS arent aia oa 
HOEY BAN cect sccduventss 
OSG ORCC oo asthe cedcccssccadk. 


eee cee ee ee ee 


Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Ching Money och. cccccac.. 
Imprest and other Moneys. 
Repayments of Advances.... 


Total Income........ 


Deduct Decrease 


Increase on the Year 





Miscellaneous. 


REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th July, 1849 and 1850; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 189.) 

ag ee 


Years ending 5th July. 


1849, 


ES 
18,810,774 
12,196,913 
6,103,408 
4,339,500 
5,362,083 
849,000 
130,000 
204,564 


47,996,242 


84,284 
606,568 
511,789 


49,198,883 














1850. | Increase, 

£ £ 

18,740,194 ae 
13,097,336 900,423 
6,325,499 222,091 
4,351,530 12,030 
5,459,843 97,760 

817,000 ASoE 
160,000 30,000 
209,744 5,180 
49,161,146 | 1,267,484 
682,807 | 76,239 
570,797 59,008 
50,414,750 | 1,402,731 
aes ss TA 186,864 
Se AAR oan ey eel, abel 1,215,867 
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Decrease. 


Es 
70,580 








32.000 


102,580 
84,284 








186,864 


0Vew0000—0—88OOm@$—+—§Swamoamaoao>aDwoSw= eee 


Sourcesof Revenue. 


a oe 


eee eee eee eee ee) 


Excise 


oe ey 


POOH Ree rere eee ose eoeeureaaeebed o 


Property "Paattsrccnssccsvccis: 


OS OMNICEF vse venccscoakeess 


PPO e orem eres oesearas 


Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
hina: Money 7a. ccsesn. 
Imprest and other Moneys 

Repayments of Advances .... 


Total Income........ 


Increase on the Quarter 





1849. 


£ 
yee iy | 
3,020,602 
1,619,697 
2,054,730 
1,033,240 
196,000 
40,000 
70,140 


12,163,186 


109,875 
170,841 


12,443,902 
Deduct Decrease 











Quarters ending 5th July. 


1850. Increase. 
£ ce 
40,333,708 204,931 
deo20, 220 304,623 
1,590,767 i 
2,073,281 18,551 
1,026,835 mae 
210,000 14,000 
40,000 re 
84,474 11,334 
12,681,290 553,439 
135,827 | 25,952 
188,289 17,448 
13,005,406 596,839 
COO EEOR ERE eC RT cee 35,335 
Ba dete MR ecae ennai 561,504 








Decrease. 


£ 
28,930 

6,405 
35,335 


et 


35,335 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 


the quarter ending 5th July, 1850, was 13,014,950/. 
7,754,012/., leaving a surplus of 5,260,9381. 


5th July, 1850, was 126,343/. 


The total charge upon it was 


The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 5th April, 
1850, and paid off out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending 


The surplus of the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ended 5th July, 1850, was 


747,9941. 


The surplus of Revenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, and the payment of Supply Services in the quarter ending 5th July, 1850, 


was 621,6517. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Second Quarter of 1850; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 190.) 


Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 














Returns received at the Corn Office. | Ageregete 


Weekly] “or siz. | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks’ | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 

















regulating 
Duty. 
Weeks ending, 
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Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ending 5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1850; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouse 
at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 190.) 





WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Home 


Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 


Months Imported. 
ending. 


Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 





ee 
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1850. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 



































qrs. qrs. 
5thApril} 197,183 aie 197,183 | 202,480 Be 202,480 19,970 170 20,140 
5th May} 365,087 364 365,451 | 367,225 488 ~ | 367,713 17,832 47 17,879 
5th June} 334,059 | 2,403 336,462 | 334,745 | 2,403 | 337,148 17,147 46 17,193 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
titi tered for H 
Months Imported. Cuent cahatipel Se oe In Bond at the Month’send. 
endiigs|3 = a ee - - 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.} Total. Foreign. |{Colonial.! Total. 
1850. cwts. cwts. ewts. ewts. cewts. ewts. cwts. cewts. ewts. : 

d5thApril] 286,482 12 206,194 | 207,007 12 207,019 11,678 2 11,680 
5th May| 108,228 24. 108,252 | 108,228 24 108,252 17,832 |. 47 17,879 
5th June] 145,386} 1,216 146,602 | 145,386) 1,216 146,602 9,840 33 9,843 
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Miscellaneous. 
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Miscellaneous. 


CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


[ Aug. 1850. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 13th April, the 4th May, the 25th May, 





Notes issued .....e.. 


Government Debt .... 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. 
Silver Bullion ...... aes 


Rotalee ee ce 


Proprietors’ Capital.... 
TUES sce ciewccses ele acie 
Public Deposits 

Other Deposits........ 
Seven Day and other Bills 


Government Securi- 
ties, including Dea 
Weight Annuities.. 

Other Securities ...... 

IN@LESG: stetnictcisas «ethers 

Gold and Silver Coin .. 





IssuzE DePaARTMENT. 


and the 8th June, 1850.—( Continued from p. 192.) 





Weeks ending, 


13th April, 1850.| 4th May, 1850. | 25th May,1850. | 8th June, 1850. 





d& 
30,044,650 





2,984,900 
15,800,773 
243,877 








30,044,650 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


14,553,000 
3,077,384 
4,914,388 

10,969,389 
1,155,963 





34,666,124 





14,209,962 


9,744,702 
9,997,075 
714,385 





34,666,124 


11,015,100 








£ 


29,924,295 - 





11,015,100 
2,984,900 
15,714,418 
209,877 





29,924,295 


14,553,000 
3,106,835 
4,997,054 

10,649,502 
1,230,216 


——— 


34,536,607 


14,292,170 


9,778,216 
9,817,185 
649,036 


34,536,607 





£ 
29,927,240 





11,015,100 


2,984,900 
15,717,363 
209,877 





29,927,240 


14,553,000 
3,067,271 
7,287,063 
9,608,436 
1,156,875 


35,672,645 





14,316,185 


9,697,076 
10,884,675 
774,709 





35,672,645 





£ 
30,086,420 





11,015,100 


2,984,900 
15,876,543 
209,877 





30,086,420 


14,553,000 
3,056,796 
8,034,220 
9,450,246 - 
1,189,956 





36,284,218 





14,316,185 


10,267,023 
10,921,525 
779,485 





36,284,218 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 23rd March, 20th April, and 18th May, 1850. 
—(Continued from p. 192.) 





Banks. 


England—Private Banks 
Joint Stock Banks 


Scotland—Chartered, 


Private, and 


Joint Stock Banks...... 


Ireland—Bank of Ireland, Private and 
Joint Stock Banks...... 


WRotalets siete sie sce « 





ce eee neeee 


23rd March, 
1850. 





3,514,709 
2,676,802 


2,993,621 


4,490,324 





13,675,456 


rd 


20th April, 


1850. 





3,699,886 
2,855,122 


3,014,526 
4,488,785 | 


14,058,319 


18th May, 


1850, 


3,729,338 
2,896,657 


3,194,711 
4,468,835 





14,289,541 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


DECEMBER, 1850. 


Progress of the Foreign Commerce of France during the reign of 
Louis Philippe, 1830-48.—By J. T. Danson. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London,17th June, 1850.] 


-PREFATORY. 


As the value of every inference from the contents of this paper mast 
depend, in some degree, upon the character of the records whence its 
materials have been obtained, I must first ask your attention for a 
short description of these records. 

_ They consist of accounts published annually by the customs’ autho- 
rities of France*. These accounts contain tabular statements in detail 
of the exports from and imports into France, as measured by quantity, 
and also as measured by an official standard of value; and also in- 
elude detailed accounts of the shipping by which the commerce by sea 
is carried on. 

‘The series extends, with tolerable uniformity, from the year 1826 
down*to the end of the period embraced in the present paper. The 
mature, and, in part, the scope, of the information afforded, will be 
gathered from what follows; but it seems requisite first to attend to 
one or two points affecting, more or less, every figure 1 am about to 
place before you. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that no official account can be 
expected to give a perfectly full description of all that is imported 
into or exported from any country: for, in the first place, all goods 
imported and exported do not pass under official cognizance ; and, in 
‘tthe next, as far as they do so pass, their description, by number, 
weight, value, or any other standard, must always be more or less 
able to error—especially as, with regard to a large proportion of such 
‘goods, fiscal regulations commonly render it profitable to deceive the 
‘official inspectors. France, also, having a highly restrictive tariff, and 
.a frontier not easy to guard effectually, has been, during the whole of 
the period in view, rather ill-situated for rendering a perfect account of 
‘her commercial intercourse with the rest of the world. This inter- 


* ¢* Tableau Général du Commerce de la France avec ses Colonies et les Puis- 
-sances Etrangéres.”’ 
VOL. Xill.. PART LV. U 
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course is also somewhat less simple in form than that with which we 
are familiar; as it includes the guarding of an extensive frontier by 
land as well as by sea, and a transit trade for the supply of countries 
in central Europe having no sea-ports*. But I am not inclined, after 
a careful examination of the accounts referred to, to believe that they 
are, in this respect, and for the present purpose, materially imperfect. 

There are, however, other and more important sources of error, 
especially affecting such collective and summary statements as those 
we are about to consider. I allude to the obvious difficulty of com- 
paring the total imports or exports of one year, or any considerable 
part of them, with those of another year, in the absence of some com- 
mon measure applicable alike to goods of every description; and to 
that, scarcely less obvious, of so framing such a standard as to render 
it worthy of reliance. The standard of value in money, the only one 
to which all commodities can be brought, as to a common measure, 
was applied to the entire imports and exports of France by a commis- 
sion appointed for that purpose in 1825, The value then affixed to 
each article appears to have been deduced from the price prevailing at 
the time; and in 1826, when first used, therefore, the official value 
may be supposed to have represented nearly the actual value of the 
commodities. But the same values were applied continuously in each 
succeeding year down to 1847, and thus soon ceased to be of any use, 
except as facilitating a comparison of the total quantity of each com- 
modity or class of commodities imported or exported in different 
years. But any such gross comparison of quantities affords only an 
imperfect indication of what is commonly meant by the phrase “‘ com- 
mercial progress’—this having reference rather to the value of the com- 
modities dealt with. Fortunately, however, we are enabled to recur, 
at the close of the period before us, to a standard based upon cotem- 
porary prices. 

Karly in 1848 (by a decree dated 27th March, 1848), the French 
Government nominated a committee of eminent mercantile men, with 
directions to ascertain the actual values of the articles imported and 
exported in the preceding year, 1847. ‘This committee held several 
meetings—the first on the 14th of April, and the last on the 24th of 


August, 1848—and affixed, accordingly, new values to 385 of the - 


principal articles. By a second decree (dated 18th December, 1848), 
the committee was re-constituted and made permanent; and during 
the year 1849, it fixed the actual value, for the year 1848, of 1,302 
articles. It is intended that henceforward this process shall be per- 
formed annually; and the official accounts are now adjusted to repre- 
sent the value of each class of imports and of exports upon two parallel 
bases—the values of 1825 being used as a standing test of comparative 


* Switzerland, Baden, Suabia, Bavaria, Franconia, and Rhenish Prussia, having 
no ports of their own, are supplied through those of their neighbours. Holland 
partly supplies them, by the Rhine, and France partly, from entrepots established at 
Metz, Strasbourg, Besancon, and Lyons. Marseilles and Havre are the chief sea- 
ports for goods passing through France. The countries sending goods through 
France are, in the order of their official importance, Switzerland, England, the 
German Customs’ Union, the Sardinian States, the United States, Belgium, the 
Two Sicilies, Tuscany, the Roman States, Spain, and others. But the standard 


. here being one of weight only, not value, it affords no ground for any valuable 
inference. 
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quantity, and those of the current year as an approximate indication 
of the actual money value. a 

It is, however, necessary to observe, that neither the valuations of 
1825, nor those of 1847 and 1848, are free from fault; and also that 
they are not quite uniform in point of method. 

By the rule of 1825, the exports are valued at the place of produc- 
tion in France. This has the effect, on one hand, of excluding the 
cost of conveyance to the frontier (which the foreign purchaser must 
be supposed to pay), and, on the other, of improperly including, as to 
some articles of importance, the amount subsequently received by the 
exporter in the shape of drawback or bounty—and is therefore generally 
understood to give to the aggregate exports a somewhat higher value 
than is really due to them. 

The committee of 1848 recommended that, for the future, the 
value should be taken, (1) at the point of leaving the French terri- 
tory, and, (2) after deducting all payments of the nature of draw- 
back or bounty, so as to obtain, as nearly as might be, the value 
actually exported. To the first point the Government agreed; but not 
to the second. Both the old and the new values, therefore, are faulty 
on this point, but they are not uniformly so; and the old values are, 
though most defective in method, the nearer to the truth in effect. 

As to the imports, by the rule of 1825, the value is taken at-the 
foreign place of production’; and by that of 1848 it is taken, with 
better reason, on the arrival of the goods at the French frontier, but 
before the payment of any import duty. The old value of the im- 
ports is therefore somewhat under the truth, and the new value is 
probably a near approximation to it. 

Further, it may be observed that the classification and nomen- 


clature of the official accounts, modelled upon the tariff laws of 1816,» 


1820, 1822, and 1826, has, in the meantime, and especially as to 
textile fabrics, become in some respects antiquated ; and so no longer 
admits of a classification of details as accurate as is desirable. A new 
classification has been strongly recommended; but has been post- 
poned, on the ground that such a change would destroy the uniformity 
which now facilitates the comparison of successive years. And it 
seems clearly desirable that such changes should not be made lightly, 
or more frequently than is really necessary. 7 

Having stated what appear to me to be the chief defects of these 
accounts, [ may add that they are not, in my opinion, such as to 
offer any very serious obstruction to an inquiry so general as that 
undertaken in the present paper. The valuation of 1825 appears to 
have been applied uniformly through the entire period, and the errors 
resulting from its defects admit of approximate correction. A similar 
correction, may also be readily applied to the recent valuation. And 
the errors of an antiquated classification of details have no material 
bearing on the more important results of an analysis which is scarcely 
carried into details. , 


In the French customs’ accounts, the imports are divided under 
three heads :— 
1. Materials for manufacture (Matiéres nécessaires 4 T'industrie). _ 
2, Consumable produce—raw (Objets de consommation—naturels) 
v2 
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3. Consumable produce—manufactured (Objets de consommation— 
fabriqués). 

The exports are similarly divided under two heads:— 

1. Raw produce (Produits naturels). 

2. Manufactured produce (Objets manufacturés). 

These distinctions were first established in 1820. They are neces- 
sarily to some extent arbitrary; and articles are found in each class 
which might with no less propriety be placed in one of the others. 
But these instances are exceptional, and are practically inseparable from 
any such classification; and, for the present purpose I believe the official 
distinctions may be accepted without danger of any considerable error. 

A further distinction is made between the general and the special 
commerce—the general including all goods imported, whether (1) for 
use or consumption in France, (2) for re-exportation, or (3) for transit 
to certain inland districts in the south and west of Germany whose 
maritime commerce is conducted through French ports, as well as all 
goods exported, whether of French or of foreign production—and_ the 
special commerce including, as to imports, only such as are destined for 
French use; and as to exports, only such as are of French production. 


GENERAL. . ' 


The period in view may, in strictness, be said to commence in July 
1830, and to end in February 1848. For the sake of simplicity and 
distinctness I have assumed that it embraces the eighteen entire years, 
from 1830 to 1847 inclusive. The progress of French commerce 
during this period is, of course, only to be fully ascertained by a con- 
secutive examination of it during the whole series of years; but a 
general idea may be had from a comparison of its state at the begin- 
ning and end of the period only. The following table presents such 
a comparison :— 


TABLE A. 


[Valeurs exprimées en Millions de Francs. | 
















































































Commerce Général. Commerce Spécial. 
Importations. Exportations. Importations. Exportations. 
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Average | 368° | 161-| 67° | 596- | 252- | 354- | 6o6- | 287- | 125- | 37- |450-| 159°] 348-[507- 
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It will be observed that I have taken the total value of cach 
branch of the imports and exports, general and special, for the three 
years immediately preceding 1830, and placed the common average 
of these to represent the state of French commerce at the beginning of 
this period. To have included 1880, or 1831, in the average, would 
have been objectionable; as both these years were much affected by 
political disturbance. And, all things considered, the average taken 
seems to me to afford the safest available basis of comparison. At the 
close of the period before us, if we would avail ourselves of the new 
valuations, we have to choose between the two years 1847 and 1848. 
The latter must be rejected, as having been disturbed in the same 
manner as 1830. The single year 1847 affords a very narrow basis 
of comparison ; but it appears to be a tolerably safe one, as, with the 
exception of the corn trade (of which more presently), the trade of the 
year presents no very remarkable or exceptional features, when com- 
pared with that of several years preceding, On the other hand, it is 
to be regretted that the new valuation, though extended, in 1847, to 


885 of the principal articles, and so embracing all that are of much 


importance, either individually or collectively, is not, for that year, in 
any sense perfect. : 

And now for the disturbance by the corn trade. It is scarcely 
possible to look at this table without remembering that the years at 
the beginning (1827-8-9), and that at the end (1847), were marked 
by unusually large importations of corn into France; and a cursory 
examination of the details is enough to show that no inference as to 
the ordinary commerce of the country can be safely deduced from the 
figures as they stand. I therefore withdraw, alike from the imports 
and exports, the value of all cereal produce, and repeat the table, as 
thus corrected :— 


TABLE B. 





Commerce Spécial. 


ge 


Commerce Général. 
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_ The table (B) now exhibits the foHowing results :— 















Increase per cent. in 18 years. 
































General Special 
Commerce. Commerce. 

Imports. wr ——-—_— 
Raw materials, for manufacture ........ 73 89 
Consumable produce, raw  ........-. 00s 48 50 
yj ‘s manufactured... 225 32 
General increase............ 84 74 

Exports. . 

Raw produce  sisisescossissesisse sierservess 23 21 
MEST AC ULES, ii (eesishGeocissyceateorsansenstod 99 52 
General increaseé............ 68 42 


It would occupy too much of the time now at our disposal, to 
enter upon any very close examination of the fact here presented to 
view—that while, in 1827-8-9, as regards both the general and the 
special commerce, the exports appear to have been more valuable than 
the imports; in 1847, the balance was reversed, the imports having 
become more valuable than the exports. It follows, of course, that 
there was a larger increase per cent., in the interval, upon the imports 
than upon the exports. It is well known that the French people, and 
consequently the French government, have been attached, all through 
the period in view, to the old theory of “ the balance of trade.” It 
would appear that a desire, prompted by the prevalence of this theory, 
to swell the apparent value of the exports, and to keep down that of 
the imports, prompted the erroneous method of taking the official 
values fixed in 1825. As I have stated, this erroneous method was 
corrected, as to the imports, in taking the values of 1847. This 
correction has of course given an enhanced value to the imports shown 
at the end of the period, as compared with those shown at the 
beginning ; and so accounts, in great measure, for the reversal of the 
balance. And, on examining the table, it would also appear that 
little further correction of the general amount is probably necessary ; 
and that the error of valuing all French exports at the locality of 
production, instead of taking their value as they leave the French 
territory (thus excluding the cost of transit to the frontier), nearly 
balances the error, on the other side, of including in the exported 
value the amount paid on some exports in the shape of bounty. But 
this is a topic upon which, at present, it seems needless to enlarge. 

_ The greater increase of the general than of the special commerce, 
seems to be mainly attributable to two circumstances :— | 

1. The regulation, by the law of 9th February, 1832, upon a more 
hiberal basis than before, of the transit trade; and, 

2. The formation, in 1834, of interior entrepdts for the deposit of 
goods in bond. 
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DETAILS. 
Section l.— Manufactured Produce. 


The most interesting part—to us—of this comparison of the French 
imports and exports of 1827-8-9, with those of 1847, is that concerning 
the manufactured produce. As regards the proportion of manufactured 
produce in her exports, France may be said to occupy a medium posi- 
tion. The United Kingdom exports scarcely anything but manufac- 
tures—the United States scarcely anything but raw produce—and the 
exports of France appear to be, in point of value, about three-fifths 
manufactured and two-fifths raw. 

It would seem, from the figures before stated, that the value of the 
exports of French manufactures had increased between 1827-8-9 and 
1847, by about 52 per cent., while the imports of foreign manufactures 
for French consumption had increased by only 32 per cent. It is proba- 
ble, for reasons already stated, that the apparent increase of the French 
consumption of foreign manufactures, comparatively small as it is, is 
overstated. For the present, however, I confine my attention to the 52 
per cent. of apparent increase in the value of the exports of French 
manufactures. This 52 per cent., it will be remembered, results from 
a comparison of two quantities, both of which are in excess, by the 
whole amount received by the French exporter in the shape of draw- 
back upon his raw material, or of bounty upon the export of his goods 
—this amount having been improperly included in the export value, as 
taken officially. The sum total of the bounties* paid on the export of 
French manufactured produce in each of the years referred to was, by 
the official accounts, as follows :-— 








Fr. 
Do bly trenton nis PCr Ee ee eee 10,149,433 
POSS OH. dosiisdingscs alee sst aes 10,311,199 
| 07 A Cen Peer CPO tir oN rer re 12,700,8427 
AVOTAZOs.. ..tistietadin soins, 21,053,824 
1 Bae a Gipvibe te hi Mr aT ce eae 20,619,869% 


The correction for these bounties, applied to Table B, reduces the 
average value of the exports of French manufactures, for 1827-8-9, 


from 848,000,000 to 337,000,000f.; and the corresponding item for 


* It should be observed that the distinction between bounty and drawback on 
French manufactures exported is not marked in the French accounts. Most of the 
bounties are given in the shape of a drawback on foreign material ; but the drawback 
is so far excessive—as, in the case of refined sugar, by allowing too high an official 
value to the raw sugar as imported, and in that of woollen manufactures, by allowing 
too much for the wool lost in the process of manufacture—that it becomes in effect 
a bounty. ' 

The Houhives referred to in the text are exclusive of those (not important in 
amount) paid on the export of salted provisions to counterbalance the ercise 
duty on salt. ; 

+ Thus distributed:—Refined sugar, 8,010,628f.; woollens, 2,329,811f.; 
cottons, 931,339f.; molasses, 686,127f.; soaps, 545,627f.; and the remaining 
200,000f. to seven other articles. 

+ Thus distributed:—Refined sugar, 12,439,751f.; woollens, 5,704,933f.; 
cottons, 1,567,138f.; soaps, 657,873f.; and the remaining 250,000f. to eight other 
articles, 
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1847, from 529,000,000 to 509,000,000f. ‘The corrected difference 
(172,000,000) gives 50 instead of 52 per cent., as the increase in the 
value of this branch of the exports. Hence we may infer that the 
actual increase in the value of all French manufactures exported, 
between the beginning and the end of the reign of Louis Philippe, was 
about, or not much less than, 50 per cent. anne 

Following this branch of the subject into detail, I select ten articles 
exported under bounty in 1827-8-9, and in 1847*, in order to compare 
their aggregate value at each period with that of the articles exported 
without any such inducements:— 


TABLE C. 


Aggregate Value of French Manufactures, Exported under Bounty, or with 
benefit of Drawback, in 1827-8-9 and in 1847, according to their “Actual” 
Values. 





‘* Actual’? Value 


‘© Actual” Value 























Articles Exported under Bounty, &e. in 1827-8-9, in 1847, 
(Average.) 
Fr. Fr. 

A OMELCS TAMIR ES AG sseioncousseea intact 6,613,000 10,950,000 
tp A SAOING 2s, Oaks ds ae 1,833,000 2,370,000 
De; SOULS. VAIN MO oo sa suse sues Chics ti dooobasadeieee wwe. 230,800 268,000 
A, Fils et tissus de Coton ........cccccsccssssosososevess 48,278,000 53,925,000 
5. - ALO NSERC hE FE Lae csseasa eons 31,078,000 74,176,000 
6. Acides, nitriques et sulfuriques .........00 121,600 95,300 
ies Mapeans de, paille sia ac)...octeepasghetouscckioins 1,676,000 682,000 
8. Peaux, tannées et Corroy€es o...ceccessseeee 3,932,000 5,409,000 
9. Plomb, batty etdamime >. icewiisissieep cocsseoias 140,500 186,000 
10. Cuivre, pur et allié de zinc, battu et laminé 431,600 478,000 
Totals ....., SCHR Ty coRen 94,334,500 148,539,300 





Here the increase is from 94°3 to 148°5, or about 57 per cent. But 
these bounty-paid exports are, as before stated, in excess by the amount 
of the bounty, and this being corrected, the true increase of value 
appears to have been not 57, but 53 per cent. 

If the values of the exports made under bounty be deducted from 
the total of the same class, the values of the remainder, at the beginning 
and end of the period in view—that is to say, of the exports of French 
manufactures made without any such inducement, in 1827-8-9 and in 
1847—appear to have been, respectively, 254,000,000 and 381,000,000. 
A slight correction is required for the exclusion of molasses from the 
account of exports under bounty; this article receiving a bounty in 
1827-8-9, and not in 1847. This correction being made, the exports 
without bounty at the two dates compared, are expressed by the 
figures 253 and 381, showing an increase of 50 per cent. 

Thus, the exports of French manufactures receiving bounties, and 
forming about two-sevenths in value of all the exports of that class, 


* These ten articles include all that were exported under bounty or drawback in 
1827-8-9, and in 1847, excepting two—molasses, which had, in 1847, ceased for 
some years to be so exported, and solid mahogany furniture (meubles d’acajou 
massif), an item apparently too small to be distinguished in the official returns. 


_— 
eo al 
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seem to have increased in value, during these 18 years, by about 53 
per cent.; while those not so stimulated increased in value by about 50 
per cent. ; 

Tt will be observed that about seven-eighths in value of the manu- 


_ factures exported under bounty in 1827-8-9, and nearly the same pro- 


portion in 1847, consisted of cotton manufactures and yarn, and woollen 
manufactures and yarn. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that in France, as in Great 
Britain, all the four great branches of modern textile manufacture, 
cotton, wool, linen, and silk, are carried on, both for the home and the 
foreign trade. The relative importance of each to the foreign commerce 
of the two countries, as it was in 1827 and again in 1847, is expressed 
in the following statement of their exports. 

From the United Kingdom we exported, of declared value, 
expressed in millions of francs*—_ 









In 1827. 


In 1847. 























Fr. Fr. 
Cotton—manufactured goods ............ 320°2 434°3 
Woollen RGB ito a Sasa: 135i 172:4 
Linen CECE Oncor ctaseodansa vec 47°3 73°9 
Silk CELLOS a taaecien a aes cess 5°9 24°6 














705°2 






From France there were exported, in the same years, “actual” value, 
similarly expressed. 
ena 

















In 1827, » In 1847. 

Fr. Er: 
"ERSSUS CS: COLO: sacra ats. geh severed bcs sodavontsans 46°0 53°0 
pp Cs AIRE oe 8oc55i05 doer cubtceynaiece coms 26°9 69°7 

3. de-ltmow de chanvref ccécic 44°) 20°8 

sn GerSore et de dleuret: 5 is..comtee 115°3 149:0 
232°2 292°5 





[This statement excludes, as to both countries, the value of twist 
and yarn exported, in which we have a large trade and the French 
very little. ] 

The aggregate value of the French exports of these fabrics is, then, 
by these accounts, considerably less than half the value of ours; and 
this notwithstanding their exports are certainly over-valued. 

Between 1827 and 1847 their aggregate appears to have increased 
in value by 26 per cent.—ours by 389 per cent. 

We have, in the same interval, increased the value of our exports 
of each of the four fabrics : cotton by 85 per cent., woollen by 31 per 


* Exchange at 25f. to the J. sterling. 
+ Manufactures of linen and hemp are classed under one head in the French 
accounts. 
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cent., linen by 55 per cent., and silk by no less than 300 per cent. 
From France, during the same 20 years, the exports of sill goods have 
increased nearly as much as our exports of cottons, or by about one- 
third; their exports of woollens have increased very largely ; those of © 
Jinen have fallen very much ; and their exports of cotton goods show 
an increase which, considering the “ protection” they receive, must be 
regarded as very small. But by way of exhibiting on a broader basis 
the relative progress of the French exports of these fabrics, 1 repeat 
the above comparison, substituting an average of the years 1827-8-9 
for the single year 1827. 


TABLE D. 
French Exports. (Special Commerce.) 


[Value expressed in Millions of Francs. ] 





Average In 1847 























Increase per Cent. 
ofS tho the Vals ae e aral 
Fr. ane, Fr. 
Tissus de soie et de fleuret........ 113°9 149-0 31 
5 Me aime Vane Roe... 28°9 69°7 . 146 
$9 os LS: COMME PE. aus hadensteei tien 47°6 53°0 12 
»» de lin ou de chanvre .... o9°2 20°8 | idecreasa 


48 per cent.) 


cee ee EE SSE eo 





Taking the four fabrics together, there would appear to have been, 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, an aggregate increase in the value 
of this branch of the French exports of about 27 per cent. But it 
is to be observed, that about two-sevenths in value of these exports 
were made under bounty ; and I must also add that the comparison is 
materially affected by a law passed in 1848, imposing a duty, pro- 
hibitory in effect, on the importation of any but French cotton goods 
into Algeria; the consequence of which appears to have been to 
increase immediately and very largely the quantity of French cottons 
exported to that country. In the three years 1841-2-3, their value 
(using the standard of 1825) averaged 5,700,000f., and in 1845-6-7 
they were at an average of 38,800,000f., or about six-fold. The actual 
value of French cotton fabrics sent to Algeria in 1847 is returned at 
11,083,409f.; and if, as the accounts appear to indicate, about five- 
sixths of this amount may be set down to the protective effect of the 
law of 1848, the inference is clear that that law alone prevented the 


* As the goods here referred to all have a tendency to fall in price with the lapse — 
of time, the values of 1825 most likely give a higher value to the exports of 1827-8-9 | 
than is properly due to them. But the effect of any such error in the comparison — 
here made is probably counterbalanced by the excess of value given to the exports of 
1847, by the change in the method of valuation thus made, and described at page — 
291, anie. | 
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total value of the French exports of cotton goods being actually less in 
1847 than in 1827-8-9 ; in lieu of showing, as they do in the above 
table, an increase of 12 per cent. 

At the beginning of the period in view, the articles last mentioned 
(manufactures of silk, wool, linen, and cotton) formed about two- 
thirds of all the French exports of manufactured produce. Their 
relative importance has since been diminished. Instead of forming 
about 23 parts out of 34, they now make up but 30 parts out of 52; 
or about three-fifths instead of two-thirds. 


The articles neat in importance to the four above mentioned. 


Below is a comparison of the value of the similar exports, under 
the eight official heads next in importance, in 1827-8-9, and again in 
1847 :— 


TABLE E. 





Values Exported (in millions of 














franes). 
In 1827-8-9, ia thie, 
(average) | by the valuation 

by the valuation Ye 

of 1825. of that year. 
uD Fr. 
ee AUER COC 0 5. in Roger ian gu ann Rinse es Weayeimmsertams 13:0 34°8 
Tabletterie, bimbeloterie, mercerie, parapluies, ae tia 30:8 

les; et ouvrages Gn POIS- 2.15.20 4. iia ake heats 
5 Bes OR HOGIS: Rela etcoiic.t.ct.eeicion 

WPoterie; vertes, et Cristavlx s.wiisciaitd nb. set Reis eas. 10°9 15'l 
BeAEE Cb, SES APPHCAIOMS) | cagie wscarevdhavae+socvevonushsraenon sone’ 10°3 19°6 
= GIES TIS en et WE Se ORt rn A RN CIne e 6:2 11:0 
PETINGe Cb HRTEM ON CSTR ii iandcdnvnbocacsaccnmssneeseerevan 6°9 27 °7 
Articles divers de l’industrie Parisienne ................008 5°6 3°6 
CG AIS CA A cos a Rar ac soi oO ee 5'3 8°9 
69°6 141°5 





Upon these articles there is an aggregate increase in the value 
of the exports of 105 per cent. At the beginning of the period in 
view, they formed about one-seventh of the total exports of the same 
class ; at the end, they form more than one-fourth. There is but one 
article in the list (refined sugar) that has had the benefit of a bounty ; 
‘and the exclusion of that rather improves the aspect of the rest. 
They then show an increase of 106 instead of 105 percent. These 
articles (excluding refined sugar) are all of one description ; for in the 
production of all of them the French have an acknowledged superi- 
ority in point of taste. I have shown that the whole of their manu- 
factured exports, enjoying bounties from the State, have increased in 
value at most only by 50 per cent. It seems, therefore, especially 
worthy of observation, that these articles, the exports of which are 
stimulated only by the peculiar skill of the French artisan, have, in the 
“ game period, increased their export value by more than 100 per cent. 
We have now passed in review by far the greater part, in value, 
of the French exports of manufactured goods—as will appear by com- 
paring the following summary with the total shown in Table B. 
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TABLE F. 


Summary View of the Progress of the Exports of French Manufactured 
Goods between 1827-8-9 and 1847. . 


[Valeurs exprimées en Millions. } 


(STS SPREE PEST ECTS BOL SPIES ESET ELEC ES PES TS YE TE ST TT IO LE I FART 




















In 1827-8-9. In 1847. Rate of 
(By the Values | (By the Values Increase 
of 1825.) of that year.) per Cent. 
Fr. Fr. 
1. The four largest items—the fabrics > 
of silk, wool, cotton, and es) 
(those of cotton and wool being 229°6 292°5 2d 
under bounty) appear to have had | 
an aggregate value Of .......:.....04. 
2. The eight items next in import- 
ance (one—refined sugar—being : ee 
ae bounty) enumerated in Dee ihe aN 
Dalal AB ear tests. aah sncieses sGeneteatace 
3. The remaining items (very Bupoe-| 
rous, and ten or twelve of them 48°8 95:0 93 
MU GOr MOU EN) . is ess senrsnnctosode nosy | 
348°0 529°0 , 52 





The “remaining items,” placed No. 3 in Table F, consist of a great 
number of articles, generally of small value individually, of which the 
most important in 1847, and also the exports of which had increased 
most since 1830, are 


Ouvrages en métaux, Orfévrerie et bijouterie, 
Machines et mécaniques, Modes et fleurs artificielles, 
Couleurs, — Médicaments composés, 
Extraits de bois de teinture, Horlogerie, 

‘ et Savons. 


It seems hardly necessary to observe that these, too, are all articles 
in the production of which French industry has some acknowledged 
superiority. | 


And now, upon this part of the subject, I would offer to your con- 
sideration the following general conclusions :— 

1. That the exports of French manufactured produce, which are 
encouraged by bounties, and which formed, alike at the beginning and 
at the end of the period in view, about two-sevenths (in value) of this 
class of exports, appear by these accounts to have increased in their 
aggregate value by rather more than 50 per cent. 

2. That the remainder of the exports of this class—not so stimu- 
lated—also increased in value, in the aggregate, by about 50 per cent. ; _ 
and 

3. That the greater part, by far, of the general increase of 
value, is traceable, distinctly, to the exportation of articles which 
receive no special protection from the state, but to which the personal 
skill and taste in design of the artisans of France are acknowledged — 
to impart a peculiar value. 
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Distribution of Manufactured Hxports. 


Before leaving this branch of the subject, it may be well to give one 
glance at the distribution abroad of the exports of French manufactured 
produce. Their total value, in 1827 (by the valuation of 1825), was 
348,600,000f., and about 75 per cent., in value, was exported to the 
following ten countries, standing highest on the list of customers :— 


Mills. of Francs. 





PCS EHS CMAN SCALES” crack secscacysaunzecevosoacosese 62°9 
2 4, Molland amd DelgiMe .....cccssceieuso® 44°3 
Gt SPO ee LIEN, Seek, Ae saat ca acs Weaastun tom cginaeneee 30°0 
Beg RCEENATLYE 220.0, ieavsscadoniecstgneates bas See 27°9 
Shee, see POT AIN Eo 8 ca Hucdeties vin scoe meets 24°3 
Go Pe AUOLIG! SAU As anyamtmodee ndesauetaneweoet re 16:2 
Gm gta WEG SORIAIN a3 5ccacscdhineerabetinn? cost sodeeas 15°9 
reg EM PTAIOIO cn 2, go cance dascveghikiaadvaseo ves 15'3 
ity nes TG aa OUI anor gocuiscothysescedeosaereuentss 13°6 
HORS es MGEICO Wee hi citaiets waececssmeensts Ill 
261°5 


In 1847, the total value exported was 528,790,000f.; nearly three- 
fourths (74 per cent.) were exported, as before, to ten chief customers, 
and they were the following :— 


Mills. of Francs. 
L-to- the U nited: States ai. iissivesvsseaservvtcervs 99°3 
Me Bite a RSA Dns ceeiis phn ceudesbsassidonsocsussancns 69°4 
ge Ore ee MIDORI cuz lacpnsevvanrstgensdmotcrae oracles’ 41:2 
BRO ye LO PAW. ZRd Luan eyattscbonie tans teecene teas 37°6 
EP PRG CLM, 658, SOE eet Gen vsesie somes 36°2 
6 ,, The German Customs’ Union........ 34°9 
Cte gues ERE SALAMA D DUALES a.0s sisecnccaeevveas 26°2 
te peer WAURCLIAIG. “SP slovcaiic ss s-inciiindoanwasdnteen ve 21°5 
EMEA Far OU ee EP oh 55 50s URaes aare ta kogen nave Ree eer 14:1 
OPES er NEALE US ABE ss stacdcvenssoiendasaanrsasges 11°2 


The United States, and England, then, are the chief foreign con- 
sumers of French manufactures; and are also those whose consumption 
appears to be increasing most rapidly. Yet here there is a wide 
difference to be marked. 

The United States took about 50 per cent. more, in value, in 1847 
than in 1827,—but England, in the same period, seems to have 
increased her purchases by 183 per cent., or nearly three-fold. 

The next best customer, of late, has been Algeria; and this draws 
our attention to the large proportion of French manufactured produce 
sent to her colonies. Its average value, in 1827-8-9, was 87,700,000f. 
In 1847, its value was 79,200,000f. ‘These sums, deducted from the 
ageregate amounts (in Table B), give, as the apparent increase in the 
value of French manufactures exported to foreign countries (exclusive 
of French colonies), 44 per cent.,—the increase, apart from this distinc- 
tion, figuring, as before stated, at upwards of 50 per cent. And in 
this respect, and to this extent, the conclusions already presented are 
subject to correction, if the exports of France to her colonies are to 
be deemed exceptional. 


* Tt should be stated, that with England, in these accounts, is included Gibral- 
tar, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, 
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Section [.—Parr 2, 
Consumption of Foregn Manufactures. 


We have yet to consider the imports of foreign manufactures for 
French consumption. These, however, may soon be disposed of. 
During the whole] period in view (and long before), it was one of 
the ruling principles of French commercial legislation to reduce this 
branch of the foreign trade to the narrowest possible limits. There 
was, indeed, a slight movement in favour of a more liberal policy, after 
the revolution of 1880. But this did not last long; and little was 
effected under it. In the latter years of the reign of Louis Philippe, 
the legislature displayed a strong tendency to tighten the restrictions 
of the protective system. 

We have seen (Table B) that the value of the manufactures | 
imported into France, in the general commerce (i.e. for consumption, 
for transit, and for re-exportation), was 67,000,000f.; and that in 1847 
it had risen to 218,000,000f.—an increase of more than 200 per cent. 
But in the same period, the imports in the special commerce (i.e. for 
French consumption) increased only from 37,000,000f. to 49,000,000f., 
or about 32 per cent. 

Subjoined is a statement of the six items of the special commerce 
which alone are sufficiently large to be distinguished in the official — 
accounts, as they stood for the three years 1827-8-9 :— 











1827, 1828. 1829. Average. 
Fr Fr. Fr. Fr. 
Tissus de lin ou de chanvre vis....scesesessesesens 18°] 18°1 16°2 1734 
Coapeaux de: pailbe. © iasiisnitisc..mce-fsees- reece 4°5 4:2 3°7 A+] 
PASSUIS CLOSING. 6,058, ooh eee eee fe 1°8 23 2:0 
Bimbeloterie et mercerie .........cceeeseeceseee. 2°4 2°6 2°3 2°4 
Instruments aratoires, limes, rapes, an 2-6 O*4 o1 +4 

CU OU S es re ee eee 

Machines et -mécaniques.....ces,,,.9<0-5 2, 1:0 0°8 0°8 0°9 
30°3 29:9 27°4 29:2 
"T ORAS ig: cs eee estan: 3882 38°3 35°2 37:0 
Articles not distinguished ............ 29 8°4 7°8 7°8 





At this period, manufactures of linen and hemp formed, then, 


nearly one-half, in value, of the (duty-paid) foreign manufactures 


consumed in France. In 1847, the consumption of every article in 
the above list, except two, had fallen off considerably. The exceptions 
are silk manufactures and machinery. 

On the next page is a list of the like articles specified in the accounts 
of 1847. They are eight in number; the two added being Horlogerie 
and Armes. | 5 

We may infer from the total gross increase in value falling into the — 
class of articles not distinguished, that, excepting the increased consump- _ 
tion of clocks and watches, silk goods, and machinery (which may be _ 
assumed to account for one-fourth of the whole increase of 32 per cent.), 
the rest has been taken in numerous articles, individually of small value. 
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The growing items of this branch of trade, or rather those permitted 
to increase in value under the rigid restrictions of the protective system, 
are, evidently, in the order of their present importance: Ist., clocks and 
watches; 2nd., silk manufactures; and 3rd., machinery. 

Switzerland has the chief, indeed almost sole, interest in the clocks 
and watches, and England has the largest interest in the silk manufac- 
tures and machinery. 


Foreign manufactured Goods imported and entered for French consumption 
in the year 1847, in Millions of Francs. 


]. Tissus de lin ef de chanvre ............c::cssvenoneense 12:1 Fr. 
Pee PROVES CEIC eh Pod soaks chen sboona nes thes voce cas wou sess 5°0 
BISONS CE SONOS Suck cena eance cans okchnoon oo naaeanoagednune 4:2 
A; Machines et mécaniques a2. .cccviscseascesneoisooneee es 2°3 
Tyee Mapeame Ge Malle <x. .c. gscrecchieojaches senoeaten-nanes 2°] 
Gar ustrinnents ara Oires 2GcC. - \.....<cdenssnenansyecead= ss EZ 
#.. Bimbeloterte CF merceric ....c.c....08s.vasuecccenseoeess 1:0 
ca pe ee TT AO Bie erie see tea RAE Rh Ae ier 0°6 
28°5 
UE aa eee ee Ge 49-0 
Articles not distinguished............ 20°5 


Of the whole value of 49,000.000f., thus imported in 1847, nearly 
42,000,000 came from five countries, thus:— 
ee ean Fah Ai oe. alse aoa tos Mawnan beonse sagan aonnevons 16°3 Fr. 


(Linen and hemp manufactures and yarn, and thread 
lace, with some silks, cotton gocds, arms, and 
many other articles of less value.) 

OPEN Se eA nce 5a, Soil sce ed oe p PER o ichhsan nd icsaen “vokaeos eave taaes 9°6 

(Silk manufactures, machinery, linen manufactures, 
cashmeres, with some works in metal, paper, 
books, and engravings, mercery and buttons, and 
other articles.) 


PEMD Wl ZEUIADL. a.Se, 5 (ies sec eke co dains ngn alae heconosnraneseane Coney 8°5 
(Clocks, watches,. silk manufactures, &c.) 

MIN UES BO Gasca Boe tp Stic esas suas enone nee Sits caneSe tc naan cine 3°8 
(Chiefly straw hats.) 

From the German Customs’ Union fid..cc.i.el cece ssvenenvens 3°6 


(Mercery and buttons, paper, books, and engravings, 
wooden clocks, and toys.) — 
41°38 
A cursory examination of the French tariff suffices to explain the 
small apparent value of their importations of manufactured produce. 
To mark only the articles the importation of which is prohibited (and 
which are also, in most instances, made liable to seizure wherever they 
may be found within the country) is to observe that all those which 
enter most largely into the export trade of the United Kingdom are 
entirely, or with very small exceptions, inadmissible in France. Most 
of these prohibitions rest upon the unrepealed portions of a law passed 
on the 1st of November, 1796 (10 Brumaire, an V). . 
The most important exceptions are dated in 1836 and in 1841; 
and consequently affect only the latter half of the period in view. 
All cotton goods are prohibited entry, under a law dated in 1809"; 
but an exception was made, as to nankeens from India, in 1820; and 


* 10 Mars, 1809. ~ + 7 Juin, 1820. 
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another, as to thread Jace, made by hand, in 1836* ; exceptions, how- 
ever, in which we have very little interest. It is the same as to cotton 
yarn or thread, with an exception (first made in 1836f), admitting 
the finest descriptions, at a duty of 7 or 8 per cent. on the value. 

Woollen goods are also prohibited, by laws dated in 1796, 1816, 
and 1826+, with a few exceptions, made in 1820, 1826, and 18369; 
but under high duties. It is the same with woollen thread and yarn, 
with slight exceptions made in 1841 ||. 

Linen manufactures are admitted, though generally at high duties, 
the only prohibition applying to net (tele) made of linen thread. 
The import duty on linen yarns, however, has been increased during 
the last ten years. | és 

Silk goods are prohibited entry only when mixed with artificial 
gold or silver; or in the form of net. 

Here the rule observed as to the exports—of giving special pro- 
tection to the cotton and woollen manufactures, but leaving those of 
silk and linen more to themselves,—is still observed. | 

Almost every description of goods included under the English 
terms hardwares and cutleryq,—all articles plated with gold or 
silver** (with the single exception of buttons, since 1841t+),—all 
glass manufactures, with a few exceptions,—all earthenware, or pot- 
tery, of the description commonly known on the continent as “ Eng= 
lish{{” (being that which the skill and enterprise of Wedgwood 
and his followers have carried to such perfection in this country),— 
also all soap§$§, except such as will pass under the name of perfumery, 
—all distilled liquors||||, with exceptions not applying to any distilled 
in the United Kingdom,—all manufactured tobacco7], and refined 
sugar***,—and, generally, all articles made by hand, of fine woods, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, &c.ttt, are also prohibited entry. 

But the French imports of manufactured goods are, undoubtedly, 
larger than they are stated to be in the official returns. The articles 
prohibited, and those most highly taxed, are generally, also, those most 
easily smuggled ; and that the value of the contraband goods escaping 
detection must be great, is proved by the fact that smuggling goes 
on, notwithstanding seizures made every year to a large amount. 
The merchandize seized on importation in the last three years of the 
period in view, was valued— 


PU 18495 8b cidsiieasisisssoceas hen 427,061 Fr. 
SAG GAG) cam seosccedresvacsdoet ges ases ». 387,924 
BOAT, Ot ie casei eccuiadtmenus 422,076 

IVOLABE Sis ecstvscores 412,353 


And the extent of the contraband trade, if it be considerable, is, of 
course, to be taken into account, in any general view of the actual 
commerce of the country. 

[I hope, at a future period, to lay before you some further results 
of this inquiry. ] 


* 2 and 5 Juillet, 1836. + 2 Juillet, 1836; and 6 Mai, 1841. 
ft 1 Novembre, 1796; 28 Avril, 1816; and 17 Mai, 1826. 
§ 7 Juin, 1820; 17 Mai, 1826; and 5 Juillet, 1836. || 6 Mai, 1841. 
q 10 Brumaire, an V. ** 10 Brumaire, an V. tt 6 Mai, 1841. 
tt 10 Brumaire, an V. §§ 11 Juillet, 1810. ||| 28 Avril, 1816. 
qq 7 Juin, 1820, *** 28 Avril, 1816. ttt 10 Brumaire, an V. 
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Examination of the recent Statistics of the Ootton Trade in Great Britain. 
By G. R. Porzer, Esq., F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, 5th August, 1850.] 


Tur fear of being dependent upon foreign countries for the supply of 
any article of first necessity has often influenced the mind of the public, 
although the cases can be but very few in which that fear can have any 
just foundation. It must be evident, upon the slightest reflection, that 
if the industry and capital of any country have been applied to the pro- 
duction of any article, the market for which is habitually found in some 
other country, it must be at least as disastrous for the producing coun- 
try to be deprived ofits market, as it could possibly be for the consum- 
ing country to have its supplies cut off. In point of fact, both countries 
would necessarily be placed by the interruption in the same condition of 
distress, since to be in a condition to deal together, both must be produc- 
ing and both consuming countries. Put the case of two countries, A and 
B—A producing metal, and B producing clothing materials. A raises 
and prepares a larger quantity of metals than is needed for its own use, 
and exports one-half to B, in order to purchase cloth. B manufactures 
more cloth than is needed for home use, in order to purchase with the 
surplus, metals of A. Any stoppage of this intercourse must be alike 
injurious to both. Hither they cease respectively to produce metals and 
cloth, and thus throw many persons in both countries out of work, or 
they produce more of the respective articles than can be taken off by 
the ordinary channels, and must accept lower prices, in order to open 
new channels of demand—an effect which will be hurtful to all persons 
engaged in the respective branches of industry. It cannot be necessary 
to pursue this inquiry further, in order to show the mutual dependence 
that exists between the two countries, and the evils that must follow 
from any interruption to their accustomed intercourse. 

Notwithstanding what has been here said, there are, however, cir- 
cumstances under which it may be unwise for a country to be willingly 
dependent upon another for the means of setting its industry in motion, 
viz. when the causes of interruption that will operate injuriously are 
beyond the control of the country of supply; and such a case actually 
exists in respect of the (to us) all-important article, cotton. Great Bri- 
tain now is, and for many years has been, dependent, not at all upon the 
good-will of the citizens of the United States to sell their produce to us, 
but very much upon the influences of the seasons, for the means of setting 
to work that large proportion of its population which depends upon the 
cotton manufacture for feeding themselves and their families. In the 
present condition of our cotton trade, any serious falling-off in the amount 
of the cotton crop in the United States necessarily abridges the means 
of labouring among our Lancashire and Lanarkshire spinners and wea- 
vers. Such a falling-off is in any year likely to occur. We have felt 
its influence twice within the last few years, are at this time suffer- 
ing under it, and are threatened with another adverse season, the effect 
of which must be to deprive of employment a large proportion of those 
spinners and weavers whose labour is bestowed in the preparation of 
coarse goods, it being in that class of manufactures that the rise in 
price of the raw material first and principally shows its effects. 
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There is a growing opinion, that now, and for some few years past, 
we have reached the maximum supply of cotton from the United States, 
a fact which, should it prove correct, makes it a matter of absolute 
necessity either to seek for further supplies of the article from other 
sources, or to find some efficient substitute that shall provide the means 
of employment for our constantly growing numbers. From the pecu- 
liar nature of cotton, and other textile manufactures, it arises that a 
considerable proportion of the hands which they employ consists of 
children and young persons, their proportion being, in some branches of 
the manufacture, as four to one of the adults employed. A part of 
these young persons betake themselves, as they grow up, to other em- 
ployments, but, making due allowance for these, it will be found that 
a continual augmentation of the number of adults seeking employment 
in our mills is experienced, so that a very few years has hitherto suffi- 
ced for the doubling of that number. Hitherto the growth of the trade, 
and the constantly increasing supply of American cotton, have enabled 
this doubling to go forward, and there is but small reason to fear that 
the growth of the trade will in future be checked, unless it be so through 
a failure in the supply of the raw material. Any serious doubt upon 
this point may, however, cause great anxiety. 

Our supply of cotton has hitherto been drawn in very fluctuating 
proportions from British India, Brazil, Egypt, ourWest Indian Colonies, 
and the United States of America. From this last-named country the 
quantities were for a long series of years in a continual condition of 
increase. From Brazil our importations have sensibly lessened, without 
any reasonable prospect of future increase. From Egypt the quantities 
fluctuate violently, and depend greatly upon causes not falling within 
ordinary commercial considerations. In the British West Indies, the 
cultivation of cotton has for some time ceased to form a regular branch 
of industry, and it is hardly to be expected that, having thus ceased to 
be profitable when prices in Europe were uniformly at a higher level 
than they have been for now a long series of years, the cultivation of 
cotton, to any important extent, will be resumed in those colonies. 
From British India the quantities received depend upon a different set 
of circumstances, but of such a nature as to forbid any very sanguine 
hope of great and permanent increase in the shipments. That cotton 
can be, and indeed that it is, produced in great abundance and at a 
low cost in British India is well known, and that its quality, when 
carefully collected and free from dirt, is sufficiently good for many, if 
not for most purposes of manufacture, is true also; that its price in the 
markets of Europe is uniformly lower than that of the more ordinary 
kinds of American cotton is owing mainly, if not wholly, to want of. 
care, or of honesty, in those by whom it is packed for shipment, and 
who manage to forward with it to Europe a large per-centage of dirt 
and rubbish. This is an evil which it is manifestly within the power 
of the Indian dealers to remedy, and it is difficult to understand that a 
view to their own interest has not, long‘ago, led them to reform their 
practice in this particular. A want of practicable roads has been al- 
leged as one chief reason why the cotton planters of India cannot com- 
pete successfully with those of the United States, but this evil can ~ 
hardly be said to exist as regards the greater part of the Hast India Rs 
cotton which hitherto has been exported to Europe, since it is produced 
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within a very short distance of shipping ports to which the access is 
easy. Dr. Forbes Royle, who has deeply investigated all the cireum- 
stances attendant upon a supply of cotton from India, and than whom 
there cannot be a better authority, is of opinion that by bringing the 
native cultivator in India into nearer connexion with the consumer, 
through the personal intervention of Europeans, who would purchase 
from him direct, and ship the produce to Europe, thus rendering unne- 
cessary the intermediate speculators and dealers who now engage in the 
trade, and who will seek, either fairly or unfairly, to realize profit from 
their dealings, he (the cultivator) might receive a better price for his 
cotton, and would thus be induced to bestow greater care in picking 
and keeping it clean, and would be willing to devote a greater propor- 
tion than now of his land and his industry to the production of an 
article which he could then be certain to convert into the means of 
support for himself and his family, a result, which, under the existing 
system, is very far from being the case, so that as a measure of the com- 
monest prudence, or, more correctly speaking, through necessity, he is 
forced to devote a large part of his land to the production of grain for 
the consumption of his household. : 

To realize the benefit thus suggested by Dr. Royle, there needs to 
be introduced into practice in India a hew system, and no one who has 
any acquaintance with the habits of the people of that country needs 
to be told, how difficult a matter it must be to accomplish this, or 
indeed any change among them. While the price of cotton is high, 
through a partial failure of the crop in America, the consumers in Lan- 
cashire might be willing to give encouragement to any properly quali- 
fied persons who should proceed to India, with a view to the purchase 
and exportation thence of cotton in an improved condition, but the ar- 
rangements necessary for carrying out such a plan of operations would 
absorb much time, and, before any result could be attained, the whole 
state of things might be changed, through the gathering of an abundant 
crop in the United States, and through the means that would thus be 
presented of obtaining thence a sufficiency of the raw material, at a 
moderate price. It must prove, therefore, more or less a hazardous 
speculation for any one to establish himself in Guzerat, with the object 
of supplying to any extent the markets of this country with cotton. 
By degrees, the desired result may possibly be realized, but if the 
cotton manufacture of England is to continue its usual rate of progress, 
the pace at which such a reform must proceed would be far too slow 
for it to exercise any sensible effect upon the condition of our manufac- 
turing population. 

Any direct encouragement to increased cultivation on the part of 
government by means of bounties or differential duties is, of course, 
quite out of the question. 

The crop of cotton in each of the fifteen years from 1834-5 to 
1848-9 in the United States, stated in bags, was as follows:— 


1834-5 .,.. 1,254,328 1839-40... 2,177,835 1844-5 ,... 2,394,503 
1835-6 .... 1,367,225 1840-1 .... 1,634,945 1845-6 .... 2,100,537 
1836-7 .... 1,422,930 1841-2 .... 1,684,211 1846-7 .... 1,778,651 
1837-8 .... 1,801,497 1842-3 .... 2,378,875 1847-8 .... 2,347,634 
1838-9 .... 1,360,532 1843-4 .... 2,030,409 1848.9 .... 2,728,596 
According to the accounts hitherto received, the crop. of the season 
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1849-50 will fall short of that of the preceding season by about 700,000 
bags, but will then be full 600,000 bags greater than the average crop 
of the five years 1834-5 to 1838-9, while it will be fully equal to the 
average of the following five years, and only 270,000 bags less than the 
average of the five years from 1844-5 to 1848-9. 

The growth of the cotton manufacture in this country will be shown 
by the following statement of the weight of the raw material used in 
different years of the present century, viz:— 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

1800 .... 56,010,732 1825 .... 228,005,291 1845. wi 721 ,970)050 

1805 ..... 59,682,406 1830 .... 263,961,452 1846 .... 442,759,336 

1810 .... 132,488,935 1835 _.... 363,702,963 1847 .... 474,707,615 

1815 .... 99,306,343 1840 .... 592,488,000 1848 .... 713,020,161 

1820 .... 151,672,655 1849 .... 775,469,008 


The increased consumption of our cotton mills in each decennary 
period of this century is thus seen to have been as follows:— 








Ibs. 
TS OO is ecient. 56,010,732 
Increase to 1810..........0ecceerseees 76,478,203 
Further . TE D0 eesicg tosses -ciseee 19,183,720 
“6 - PESO Ee. eee 172;288,797 
9 o Jhb | AS arti ote B 328,526,548 
i siete OGG ta a eee 182,981,008 
Consumption in 1849 wu... cseerecens lbs. 775,469,008 


It is by no means improbable that the consumption during the last 
nine years would have gone forward at a constantly accelerated pace, so 
that it would by this time have gone beyond 1000 millions of pounds 
weight in the year, but for the check given to it in 1847 and in the 
present year, through insufficiency in the supply of the raw material. 
Notwithstanding this check, the growth of the cotton manufacture of 
England has been great beyond all precedent in analogous cases, and 
beyond all reasonable calculation, showing the astonishing increase in 
half a century of 1284 per cent. ‘This increase has been concurrent 
with, and mainly caused by, a continual reduction in the price of 
cotton, which of late years has not been more than from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of the price at the beginning of the century. On the other 
hand, the continual fall in price has acted as a stimulus on the produ- 
cers, who have hitherto made up in general by the extent of their 
cultivation for the diminished price of their crops, To this result 
there must of course be a limit, and it is more than probable that such 
a limit, if not already reached, will be so sooner than the desire of man- 
kind for cheap clothing will be satisfied. Cheap as cotton fabrics have 
of late years become, there can be no doubt that any further sensible 
diminution of their cost would create a new and very large circle of 
consumers among those who have hitherto been unable fully to gratify 
their wants in respect to the use of decent clothing. i 

_ The way in which consumption is treading on the heels of produc- 
tion, during a period of comfort for the people arising through cheap- 
ness of food, is clearly shown by the fact, that although the impor- 
tation of cotton into this country in 1849 was the largest ever known, 
the comparatively short crop of the present season has had the effect 
of raising the market price of the material more than 55 per cent. 
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above the prices of this period of 1849, and to an equal extent above 
the prices of 1846, when the American cotton crop was about equal to. 
the estimate that has been formed for the present season. 

To those who reflect seriously upon these facts, it must appear a 
matter of grave importance how any continued failure of cotton crops 
is to be met, and not only so, but also how a substitute is to be found 
for the hitherto constantly increasing amount of those crops, for it will 
not be enough to provide the same amount of employment as before for 
our continually growing numbers in a branch of industry, which by its 
ordinary operations necessarily brings forward those increased numbers. 
The uneasiness which it is natural to feel under the circumstances here 
described, has led to the inquiry as diligently and as carefully as op- 
portunity has allowed, whether some substitute or auxiliary may not 
be called into action which shall mect the evil that threatens us, and 
this itis suggested may be found in a kindred branch of manufacture— 
that of flax. 

A very few years ago, when first anxiety began to arise concerning 
the prospects of our cotton manufacture, the resource which has just 
been named did not present itself. At that time, our linen manufac- 
ture had not made the progress by which it is at present marked—a 
progress proportionally equal to any that has been made at any time 
in the cotton manufacture. : 

If we compare the prices of linen in 1832, when the home market 
was secured to the manufacturer by import duties equal to 40 per 
cent. on the value, and in which year the bounties which had long 
been granted on the exportation of British linens finally ceased, with 
the prices in 1849, we find the following remarkable result :— 


1832. 1849. 
$d. GF 2a. 
The same quality sold for 1 4 waa O 84 per yard. 
Re 95 bis, + lecateacten. 0 93 3 
53 - De bits > eeesenass 0 104 ms 
s | Oe See nee Sea 0 1124 i 
A CMON IM nce tes 1 0} ev, 
. a peer ate ree ore ” 
35 sr RIO Po eho : US 9 


showing a reduction of cost amounting to nearly fifty per cent. 

The making of cambric handkerchiefs in Ireland is quite a modern 
branch of industry. The following list exhibits the comparative prices 
per dozen in 1883, 1838, and 1848, of handkerchiefs of the same 
qualities :— 


1833. 1838. 1848. 
s a Sa San 
ae eee QE RA 2 10 
Oe ar Sainte Pe ret War se o2 
WO pe Sarees ieanesoki Siicese woke sera 3° 6 
Ln Rael 7 epee per res Gey Far tt ses 42°50 
| 2 Na ela tale a Fr Ot Mee 4 6 
We Ble aa teas tome EE, tO ee Palen 2 
DG doe 1 Fl atiskice 1 aed | RE USPS 6) 40 
1S) 8. See eae oi 4 Cenk Sak 1 gees: 
7 ee ee Le og! ipiiseortdiane, 8 9 
i A ARMM ee Oe Oe a aie, 10 6 
ie. es yuhants 4 ane i RE ee 12 6 
SEE G Pecans Ds a | aa er 15720 
ta a calieg Ce aes | ei Matin AE Ts 18 Q 
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showing a reduction in the cost during 15 years of about 60 per cent., 
and in the last 10 years of 47 per cent. on the average of all qualities. 

During the five years between 1844 and 1849, the reduction in the 
cost of 5-8 cambric handkerchiefs has been as follows :— 


1844. 1849. 1844. 1849. 
8. @. s. a Se s. ad 
1 Ss (piled ats data Il O 27 WORSE 2i: 
96) ORES 12:0 29 Qe 22.6 
| en Ome Oras ge 13 0 2k «Qj -Famae: 24°.) 
FOO iertresis tines 14.038 Rae (ES eter tie 25 6 

2 QOE AB aia dys) 15 6 Bo. Mi scagiie mers 27 «6 
De Ob sad tite 16 9 BO. Cerrar 29 6 
BS IGT aisscnacee 18 0 Oy OO Oana 32.9 
7, as Men ae ate 19 6 


This economy has been mainly effected in the spinning processes. 
A bundle (60,000 yards) of No. 40’s line-yarn, the cost of which in 1839 
was lls., was reduced in 1848 to 4s. 3d., or from 2s. 2d. to 10d. per 
lb.—more than 60 per cent. During the same period, the fall in the 
price of cotton yarn of about the same quality has not quite amounted 
to 20 per cent. Since 1848, a rise in the price of flax has occasioned 
a corresponding advance in the price of yarn, and that which could 
then be bought for 10d. per lb., is now quoted at 124d. 

Hitherto we have in this kingdom been greatly dependent upon 
our foreign importations for supplies of flax, and while the law imposed 
restrictions upon the importation of grain for human food, there existed 
a kind of moral impediment in the way of increasing our home growth 
of articles for any purpose not of equal primary necessity. That 
impediment is now removed, and there can be no reason given why 
our fields should not be henceforth used for the production of any 
article that promises an adequate profit to the farmer. It is especially 
desirable so to apply the productive power of the soil for the supply of 
articles as indispensable to the support of millions of our people as corn 
itself, and an additional inducement to the growth of flax, beyond that — 
offered by other articles, may be found in the fact that to bring it to 
the same condition as that in which it is usually imported from foreign — 
countries, calls for the employment of a considerable amount of human 
labour. There is no part of the United Kingdom in which the flax 
plant cannot be successfully cultivated, and there is hardly any country 
whence it might not be brought to supply our deficiencies should such — 
arise. It crows and flourishes equally in the climate of Russia and in 
that of India. In Ireland a somewhat sustained effort has been made 
by “The Royal Society for the Promotion and Improvement of the — 
Growth of Flax,” to induce proprietors in that country to devote a 
portion of their land to its cultivation, and it is understood that in the — 
present year a larger breadth has been sown with flax-seed in Ireland, ~ 
than in any former year. Great improvements in the processes employed — 
for dressing the fibre are also now in course of adoption, and it is perhaps — 
not taking too sanguine a view of the result of these efforts to believe, — 
that the reduction in the cost of the material and in the expenses of © 
the processes needful for its manufacture, will, for some time, go for- — 
ward in at least as satisfactory a degree as we have seen to have been ~ 
already realized. : : 

We cannot determine the growth of the linen manufacture by the e 
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same test which satisfactorily shows that of the cotton manufacture— 
viz., the quantity of raw material imported, since a part of the flax— 
in what proportion there are no means of showing—is produced from 
our own soil; but it will be evident, from the following figures, that a 
very rapid extension has been effected. 

"The quantity of foreign flax imported for use in the United King- 
dom in each year, from 1831 to 1849, has been as follows:— 


Cwis, Cwts. Cwts. 
P31 «.. 936,411 1838 .... 1,626,276 1844 ..,.. 1,583,494 
F832 0s 982,516 1839 .... 1,223,701 1845 .... 1,418,323 
1833) 5.:. 4,129,632 1840 .... 1,253,240 1846.....,.2,147,092 
TS34: «... 811,722 1841. ...:. 1,346,843 1847 .... 1,052,089 
FESO <..; 740,814 $S42..% b,F45.799 1848 .... 1,463,661 


F556, .... 1,029, kT6 1843 .... 1,437,150 1849 .... 1,806,786 
1837 .... 1,000,865 


It should not, in any degree, interfere with the prosperity of the 
present race of cotton manufacturers, if flax were to be substituted in 
part for the material now employed by them. Changes are, doubtless, 
necessary, in order to adapt a part of their present machinery for the 
spinning of flax, but the expense to which the ogee might thus 
be subjected, would be well compensated during the first year “of short 
supply of cotton that might arise, by the security that they would feel 
in the future regularity of their operations, assured, as they then would 
be, against the a ens of seasons, or those disturbances which 
have : arisen, and which always may arise, to disarrange their operations 
and to interfere with the regular employment of their hands. It would 
not appear difficult so to order the arrangements of a spinning-mill or 
a weaving-shed, that both flax and cotton “might be included within its 
operations, and that the preponderance in those operations might be 
given, from time to time, either to the one or to the other, according 
to the capabilities of the markets of supply on the one hand, and the 
requirements of the markets of consumption on the other. 

Goods are now woven in which both materials are employed. This 
descripticn of cloth was produced in the looms of Flanders more than 
400 years ago. ‘Two centuries later, such mixed goods were made in 
this Sada the cotton employed in the same being imported from 
Cyprusand Smyrna; it was not indeed till 1772, only seventy-eight 
years ago, that goods were made in England, the whole material of 
which was cotton, The progressive reduction in price of this material, 
so much greater than that which, until a comparatively recent period, 
has attended manufactures of flax, has hitherto caused the wonder- 
ful extension that we have witnessed in our cotton trade, an extension 
which has added most materially to the comfort of the labouring classes 
in this and other countries. So long as we could look with any degree 
of security to the continuance of this state of things, there could be no 
good reason for suggesting any change in our manufacturing arrange- 
ments; but now that a check seems ‘to be given to the eh of the 
cotton trade, through uncertainty in the amount of supply obtainable, 
whether by reason of untoward seasons, or through the employment of 
constantly greater quantities of the material in ‘the principal country 
of production, the old state of things is so far changed as to render it a 
matter of national importance to “provide the means for meeting the 
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difficulties thus presented, and it may be considered a very happy cir- 
cumstance that those means are not far to seek, but that, through the 
adoption of some previous changes in the most strictly analogous 
branch of industry, the adoption of a remedy is rendered comparatively 
easy. 
Tt must be satisfactory for us, in a high degree, to know that the 
reductions mentioned in the cost of our linen manufactures have not 
been accompanied with any distress on the part of the spinners and 
weavers, nor of loss among the manufacturers, but, on the contrary, 
that during the period in question, the linen trade has been extended 
to a degree unexampled in its previous history, affording greater and 
more profitable employment to every one engaged in it. An accurate 
judgment may be formed concerning the progress of the trade by ascer- 
taining the extent at different periods of our exports. In 1832 we 
sent to our colonies and to foreign countries, 49,531,057 yards of lien, 
valued at 1,716,084/7. In 1888, our exports reached 77,195,894 yards, 
valued at 2,717,9791.; in 1844, we exported 91,283,754 yards, valued 
at 2,801,609/.; and in 1849, the exports reached 106,889,558 yards, 
while the declared value amounted to 8,073,903/. During the same 
period, our shipments to foreign countries of linen-yarn have advanced in 
value from 8,705/. in 1832, to 737,650/. in 1849. 

It must not for a moment be imagined that this subject is 
brought forward with any desire of fostering or encouraging one branch 
of manufacture at the expense of any other. The object in view 
is, in fact, the very opposite to such a desire, and springs from the 
wish to preserve, in its condition of prosperity and progress, one of the 
chief sources of employment for our continually growing numbers, 
without in any way interfering with any other branch of industry. It 
is hoped that the means here indicated may be found efficacious for 
meeting the difficulties that now threaten to obstruct the course of 
the cotton manufacture, without interfering with, or creating difh- 
culties, for the linen manufacture, by transferring in part the labour 
now bestowed upon one material to the conversion of the other. This 
could not be accomplished if the production of flax were, like that of 
cotton, in any great degree dependent upon the accidents of the seasons 
in one particular country, a disadvantage from which the cultivation of 
flax has always been free, while of late, the obstacle which, morally at 
least, stood in the way of its extensive production in the United King- 
dom, has been made to disappear from our statute-book. The adoption 
of flax as an auxiliary by our cotton.manufacturers could not work any 
injury to the linen trade, since it would only make good the deficiency, 
if and as it should arise, in the production of cotton fabrics. 
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Mortality of the Provident Classes in this Country and on the Continent. 
_ By F.G. P. Netson, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Edinburgh, 
5th August, 1850.] 


In the present Contribution to “* Vital Statistics,” it is intended to 
exhibit the rate of Mortality which prevails among the Wealthy, the 
Middle, and the Provident Classes of this Country and of the Con- 
tinent. 

England and Wales are the only portions of the United Kingdom 
in which public mortuary registers are kept, and, consequently, in 
which the rate of mortality of the whole population can be accurately 
measured. In the other divisions of the kingdom, the rate of mor- 
tality is known only inferentially, and not by direct observation, and 
nowhere do the public records afford the means by which to determine 
the duration of life in particular classes of the community. There are, 
however, other sources from which much information may be derived. 

In the year 1843, a report was made, by a committee of actuaries, on 
the mortality among the persons assured by seventeen of the principal 
assurance companies of this country, and these persons may be fairly 
considered to belong to the middle and upper classes of society; and at 
various periods since the year 1824, inquiries have been made into the 
rate of mortality among the members of friendly societies, including the 
more industrious and prudential of the working and the labouring por- 
tion of the people. One important result derived from these investiga- 
tions is, that while the mortuary registers show a certain rate of mortality 
for the whole population of England and Wales, the evidence furnished 
by the facts constituting the other body of information clearly proves 
the mortality of the middle and upper classes to be above, and that of 
the industrious working classes to be below, the ratio for the country 
generally. This conclusion forms an important consideration in all 
sanitary inquiries, and, by an obvious inference, determines in what 
class or section of the people the excessive rate of mortality prevails. 
For other reasons, however, it is a subject of first importance to under- 
stand clearly the rate of mortality among the middle and upper classes. 

The Journal of the Statistical Society contains a valuable body of 
evidence on this question, which goes to prove, that among the pecr- 
age, the country gentry, and the professional classes, the rate of mor- 
tality is higher than that of the country generally, and, as already 
remarked, the report by the committee of actuaries shows, that among 
the lives assured by the public companies of this country, the mor- 
tality is also not less than that of the general population. 

In support of the results derived from this latter body of facts, 
there is abundant collateral proof; but it has been thought desirable 
to test them, if possible, by facts originating in quite an independent 
source, and, with this view, an analysis has been made of the ex- 
perience of some of the life assurance offices in Germany, one of 
which, the Gotha Society, the largest in the world, had, in the 21 
years ending January 1850, assured 22,063 lives, and there were, in 
the beginning of this year, subsisting assurances on no less than 
15,471 of these lives. 
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From the following tables, it will be seen that a very elaborate in- 
vestigation has been made of the facts presented, and that some of the 
combinations formed are of a novel character in vital statistics; but a 
very few observations will, however, suffice to bring the results under 
the criticism of the Section, as the various tables and abstracts suf- 
ficiently explain themselves. It should be stated that the informa- 
tion is collected from the very admirable annual reports of the Gotha 
Life Office, and that wherever tabulated results were furnished in 
these documents, their accuracy has been tested by a reconstruction of 
the figures from the original abstracts. | 

The following table exhibits the rate of mortality in this Society for 
each of the eight years 1842-49, and the difference for each quinquen- 
nial term of life between the actual rate of mortality and that expected 
according to the data on which the rates or scale of premiums in use 
by the Society are based, namely, a rate of mortality assimilating 
closely to the “ Equitable Experience.” 


Tasie I, f 
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1842. 1845. 1844. 












































Ages. a 7 
Persons| Deaths: Expected.| Persons | Deaths} Expected.|Persons| Deaths Expected. Persons|Deaths| Expected. 
Gal | Oe | Me) 1 ee | ig) |) eed ap oe 
26—30 ...) 491 4 4°01 498 4 4°06 513 3 4°29 553 3 4°58 
O13 seit: 1277 7 12°49 |. 4,280) 41 42°48 | 1,335 6 18°09 | 1,323 9 1302 


36—40 ...| 2,180 | 26 24°41 2,190 | 19 24-54 2,180 | 15 24°46 2,185 | 14 24°72 
41—45 ...) 2,385 | 2 28°15 2,505 | 26 30 04 2,620 | 18 31°66 2,779 | 22 33°75 
46--50 ...| 1,920 | 28 29 02 2,073 | 32 51°03 2,246 | 36 33°68 2,362 | 40 3d °85 
5I—55 ...| 1,618 | 24 29 82 1,644 | 33 oo U1 1,753 | 30 34°48 1,865 | 31 36°86 
56—60°...| 1,068; 31 26 82 1,162 1 32 29°25 1,251 |. 24 31°87 1,309 | 44 33°28 


61—65 ...; 612.) 26 20°00 6a2 | 18 21°58 713 | 384 22°96 806 | 28 26°36 
C6 7[0- ee Sia 19 13°18 342 | 21 15°05 376 | 21 16°73 406 | 33 18°05 
T1—85 ... V7 6 5°36 104 7 7°69 143 | 12 10°82 181) 14 13°90 
































Total...) 11,888 | 198 | 193°93 | 12,572 | 203 | 2038-55 | 13,249 | 200 | 224-81 113,885 | 238 | 241-18 





























1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 

- #£ 
1525.64 A981 0-72 199 | .} 0°76 106 |. 4. 0-62 OF ae | 0-60 
be—30 | 69} 4-71 613 | 6 4°97 ae xs 4°57 B59 | 4°67 
31—35 ...| 1,834] 11 | 13-08 | 1381] 9 | 13°53 | 1,376] 17 | 13-46 | 12,3581 16 | 13-95 
36—40 ...| 2.233 | 2 25 09 | 2,248 | 26 | 2513 | 2182] 81 | 94-69 | 29071 92 | 94-97 
41—45 ...| 2,851 | 24 | 84:53 | 2,022] 99 | 35-52 | 9887] 40 | 35-90 | 9’992°) 39 | “34-34 
46—50 ...| 2,534) 27 | 38°30 | 2,726] 49 | 40-94 | 2952] 38 | 43-66 | 2944/1 31 | 44-29 
51—55 ...| 2,007 | 29 | 39°55 | 2131 | 43 | 42°26 | 2217) 45 | 44-20 | 23571 34 | 46-75 
56—60 .... 1378 | 29 | 34°99 | 1,522] 44 | 38-44 | 1605] 45-|) 40-84 | 17131 64 | 43-49 
61—65 ...| 883 | 2 28°83 964 | 88 | 81°82 | 1,053] 55-] 34-79 | 1100} 56 | -36-22 
66—70 | 450 |S 20°47 473 | 24 | 21-3 523 | 32 | 93-79 553 | 46 | 24-95 
71—85 ...| 205 | 19 | 16-76 252 1,24 | 20°80 294] 83 | 24-45 341 | 84 | 28-39 






































16,047 | 337 | 302-28 | 





Total...) 14,564 | 229 | 257°03 | 15,861 | 293 | 275°58 115,652 | 839 | 990-27 





An inspection of the preceding table will show, that in four out of 
the eight years, there has been experienced a greater number of deaths 
than expected, according to the tables of the Society, namely, in the 
vears 1842, 1847, 1848, and 1849; and, according to the following § 
abstract, it will be seen that the excess of deaths for the whole of the 


eight years has been 43°47, being about 2-180 per cent. on the expected 
mortality. 
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Agsstract A; 


Mortality during the Years 1842—1849. 












































Ages. Number of Per- Actual Sum of Expected Sum of Ex- 
sons Assured, Deaths, Actual Deaths. Deaths. pected Deaths, 

15—25........ 909 2 G13 O° te 

26—30........ 4,353 29 3] 39°9 A1°6 
31—365........ 10,664 86 117 104°4 146°0 
36—40........ 17,605 180 297 197 °9 343°9 
41—46........ 21,721 218 515 263°2 607°1 
46—50........ 19,657 281 796 297°3 - 904°4 
51—55........ 15,487 269 1,065 306°0 1210°4 
56—60........ 11,003 313 1,378 278°9 1489°3 
61—65........ 6,789 284 1,662 22276 LPL 
66—70........ 3,433 | 226 1,888 153°5 1865°4 
71—84.,...... 1,997 149 2007 128°2 1993-6 

113,218 2,037 1993°6 





It is worthy of remark, at this point of the inquiry, that, under the 
age of 55, the actual rate of mortality is uniformly less than the ex- 
pected rate, averaging about 12 per cent. less than the rate calculated 
upon; but, on the other hand, the actual mortality above the age of 55 
exceeds the expected mortality about 24 per cent. A comparison of 
the columns headed “persons assured,” for each of the nine years 
represented in Table I., with the figures in the fourth column of 
Table XV, following, will show that the number of persons given in 
Table I., for each year, is the gross number assured, and not the 
number exposed to the risk of a whole year’s mortality; it would, 
therefore, lead to a false estimate of the mortality, were it to be 
measured with reference to the numbers in the columns headed “ per- 
sons assured;” but this has evidently not been done in the determina- 
tion of the numbers in the columns headed “ expected deaths ;” they 
are derived from the correct number exposed to a whole year's risk of 
moriality. 

It will be observed that the excess of 43 deaths over the expected 
number in Table I. and Abstract A, preceding, is due chiefly to the 
years 1848-9, in the former year, the difference being about 49, and in 
the latter, 35 deaths, the united difference being nearly double that of 
the gross difference for the eight years under review; it 1s, therefore, 
obvious that this result depends on some temporary cause, namely, 
epidemics prevalent in those years, as will be hereafter seen. 

If reference be now made to Table II., which gives the history of 
the 1285 lives assured in the first year of the Socicty’s existence, it 
will be found that, at the end of the year 1838, there had been 196 
deaths, the policies on the lives of 124 had lapsed, and 965 persons 
still remained assured, irrespective of all those assuring subsequent to 
the year 1829. It will be further seen that the actual number of 
deaths is almost identical with the number expected, according to the 
data on which the Society’s calculations are based, and which cor- 
responds very closely with the rate of mortality observed among 
assured lives generally in this country. It will be further seen that, 
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unless at the quinquennial term of life, 56-60, at which the numbers 
assured are very small, and therefore subject to fluctuation, there is no 
very important difference between the actual and expected rate of 
mortality. 














TABLE II. 

Numb A Number of | Number of 
eH ae Deaths during 1829—1838. LivesnpontS*eedads 
Persons which Poli-| subsisting 
Assured _ Sum of Sum of cies have | at the end 
in 1829. epeoteds Expected. metual. Actual, Lapsed. of 1838. 
19 1:3 sage 1 i 4 14 

cA 8°4 5 6 19 61 

189 18°7 27° 15 7a 27 147 
276 32°53 59°6 27 48 18 2a4 
254 34°8 94°4 40 88 20 194 
184 31°9 126°3 32 120 19 133 
160 35°5 161°8 30 153 12 1S 
97 26°5 188°3 36 189 5 56 
21 Vid 196°0 7 196 wes 14 
196°0 196 124 965 
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The following table (III) exhibits the rate of mortality among the 
members of the Society for the twenty-one years 1829-49; and it will 
be seen, that while the expected mortality was 3193°83, the actual 
deaths have been 3,144, falling short of the expected mortality by about 
50 deaths, or 1:560 per cent. on the expected mortality. It will also 
be observed, that in this, as in Abstract A, the actual exceeds the 
expected mortality by 19-3 per cent. above the age of 55, but is less 
under that age by 12°7 per cent. A comparison of the facts presented 
in this table, with those in Table II. and Abstract A, shows, in a 
remarkable degree, the amount of deterioration which takes place in 
the health of the assured after the expiring of a few years from the 
date of admission. In Table III., the actual number of deaths falls 
short of the number expected by the tables of the Society about 1°560 
per cent., but in Abstract A, the actual mortality exceeds the expected 
by 2°180 per cent. The former body of facts embraces all the members 
of the Society, not only those originally admitted, but also those 
recently enrolled ; and while it includes the mortality of the older class 
of members long subsequent to their admission, it also contains the 
mortality in the early years of admission in the same class, and, at the 
same time, the mortality of those persons but recently admitted. On 
the other hand, the latter body of facts (Abstract A), although it con- 
tains the mortality of members recently admitted, or those entering the 
Society subsequent to the year 1841, yet it does not contain the mor- 
tality for the older class of members for any of the years preceding 
1842; and although, as already remarked, this excess of mortality 
may be partly due to the epidemics of 1848-9, still it is obvious that 
the increased mortality is also to some extent owing to the exclusion 
of the experience of the first fourteen years of the older class of mem- 
bers. That this must be the case, is further evident, from a consider- 
ation of the results in Table II., which must be regarded as intermediate 
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between the two other groups of facts just alluded to, as it is free from 
the admixture of the recently-admitted members with the older, all 
having been admitted in the year 1829; and it will be observed, that 
the actual number of deaths is almost identical with that expected by 
the tables of the Society; while also, im respect to Table IT., it will 
be observed that there is much greater uniformity in the actual and 
expected deaths at the different terms of life than in either Abstract A 
or Table IIL., and this result is consistent with the exclusion of the 
new admissions, chiefly taking place at the younger terms of life, in 
the two other classes of facts. 


TaBLe III. 
Mortality during the Years 1829—1849. 






































Ages, Number of Per- Actual Sum of Expected Sum of Ex- 
sons Assured. Deaths. Actual Deaths. Deaths, pected Deaths. 

15—25........ 1,931 8 ae 12°0 Sas 

26—30........ 9,199 7a! ras 73°8 85°38 
S1—3D5....00. 22,490 189 268 214°6 300°4 
36—40........ 33,928 304 572 Ook 673°5 
4{—45........ 37,228 356 928 442°0 1115°5 
46—50........ 32,362 440 1,368 481°5 1597°0 
51—55........ 25,016 450 1,818 485'9 2082°9 
56—O60........ 17,618 481 2,299 440°3 202° 2 
61—65........ 10,370 4]2 2,411 334'8 2858°0 
66—70........ 4,477 271 2,982 198°6 3056°6 
(i eae eee 1,734 162 3,144 137°3 3193°9 

196,353 3,144 3193°9 





In order to determine the relation between the actual rate of mor- 
tality prevailing among the members of the Gotha Life Society and 
shat of other classes of lives, it is necessary, in the first place, to ascer- 
tain the number of persons exposed to the risk of a whole year’s mor- 
tality at the different terms of life, and this may be easily done by the 
following formula, in which— 

a= the total number of persons entering the Society during the 
whole 21 years, as given in column 8, Table XV. 

b—the total number of persons on whose lives policies have 
lapsed from other causes than death, during the same period of years, 
as given in column 5, Table ZN; 

c¢ = the gross number of persons assured at one time or another 
during the same 21 years, as set forth im column 2, Table III., for the 
same terms of life at which members enter or retire from the Society; 
and, therefore, 

BHD o499 

2 — the quantity to be deducted from column 2, 





i 

Table III., for the same period of life, in order to determine the gross 
aumber exposed to the risk of a whole year’s mortality. But this 
quantity cannot be applied as an average ratio to each term of life, as 
the admissions and demissions are not uniform over each term or period 
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of life in the table. Let, therefore, the figures in columns 2 and 7 of 
Table II. represent the correct ratio of persons entering the Society 
and also withdrawing, from all causes, death excepted ; also let 
d = the total of the numbers in columns 2 and 7 for every term of 
life in Table II. ; 
é= the sum of the numbers in the two columns 2 and 7 for any 
given term of life; and 
nm = the number of the terms of life at which members enter and 
withdraw; then 
atb- 
Aw == AE+A wera 100 — ad. And if 
ee a 





: c 
J = the quantity at any particular term of life in Table III.; then 
will 
J * (100 — 2) = the number forming the second column of the 
following table. 


Tasie IV. 





Number of 





























Number 
exposed to the Deaths that Sum of Sum of 
wae of would have hap- Actual 
Ages. Mortality pened according the Deaths Actual 
fora, to the Mortality in 
whole Year, of England Dicathes: the Society. Deaths. 
and Wales. 
Males. 

15—25........ 1,912 15°6 aren 8 oad 
26-—39........ 8,788 Off 103°3 71 79 
31—35........ 20,403 216°9 320°2 189 268 
36—40........ 29,642 343°0 663°2 304 572 
41—46........ 32,846 433°2 1096°4 366 923 
46—50........ 29,540 460°8 1857°2 440 1,368 
51—55........ 23,420 453°2 2010°4 450 1,818 
56—-60........ 16,846 426°0 2436°4 481 2,299 
61—65........ 10,276 357°0 2793°4 412 2401 
66—70........ 4,477 221°5 3014°9 oa 2,982 
71—84........ 1,734 181°8 3196°7 162 3,144 

179,884 3196°7 3,144 





Column 8 of the preceding table shows, that if the rate of mor- 
tality in the Society had been the same as among the male population 
of England and Wales, the total number of deaths would have been 
3196°59, while, according to column 5 of Table IIL, the expected 
mortality by the tables of the Society was 3,194, and, as in column 5 
of the present table, the actual mortality had been 3,144. It is there- 
fore evident that the average rate of mortality for the whole population 
of this country does not, for the whole term of life under observation 
in Table LV., differ in any important degree from the rate assumed for 
the basis of the Society’s calculations; and it is further evident from a 
comparison of the last column of Table III., with columns 4 and 6 of 
Table 1V., that the rate of mortality among the general population of 
England and Wales approximates nearer to the actual rate of mortality 
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experienced by the Society than the rate assumed in the construction of 
the Society’s tables. 

In Table V. will be found the rate of mortality according to various 
series of observations. The results in column 2 are deduced from 
columns 2 and 5 of Table IV., and, therefore, represent the rate of 
mortality experienced in the Gotha Life Office. And it will be seen, _ 
that throughout the whole of life, the mortality is almost always less 
than among the peerage or the males of the government annuitants, 
and not differing widely from the results for the whole male popula- 
tion of England and Wales, and those for the lives of the assurance 
societies in England, but the mortality is much above that experienced 
by the members generally of friendly societies in England and Wales. 
A consideration of the peculiar features and constitution of those hum- 
ble provident institutions, will fully explain the reasons of this increased 
longevity among the industrious and provident portion of the working 
classes of this country; and those desiring to enter fully into this part 


of the question, will find it treated of at length in “ Contributions to 


Vital Statistics.” Column 4 in the following table represents the rate 
of mortality as observed among the male members generally of friendly 
societies throughout England and Wales; but if reference be made to 


TABLE V. 


Rate of Mortality per Cent. according to the 

















Friendly 
Societies. 
Ages. Gotha oe a ad | Rural, Town, Government Assurance 
Life Nalos: and Peerage. Annuitants. Societies 
Osa City Districts. in 
OaECe. P - ee England Males. England. 
ea: and Wales. 
Males. 
15—25.... "418 *815 "679 507 1°37 °738 
26—30.... *808 °998 a2 788 1°38 , Bad 
31—35.... °926 1°063 °798 "949 1:18 “892 
36—46....| 1-026 L157 887 1°130 1°40 “991 
41—45....; 1:084 1°319 1°038 1°535 1°40 A125 
46—50....; 1°490 1°560 1:281 2°118 1°49 1°426 
5l—55...4) 1924 1°935 1°696 2°581 2°32 1°909 
56—60....| 2°855 2°529 2°244 O22 2°92 2°639 
61—65....| 4°:009 3°474 3°030 A322 4:08 3°784 
66—70....| 6°053 4°947 4°614 5'764 6°17 5°503 
71—84....| 9°343 10°482 87584 8°155 11°43 1 yl Na bys 








ommittee of the House of 
Lords appointed to consider certain matters connected with Provident 
Associations, session 1847-8, paper No. 126, some interesting examples 
will be found of remarkable differences in the rates of mortality and 
sickness in those societies. Ina very able paper by Mr. Farr, in the 
second edition of “ M’Culloch’s Statistics of the British Empire,” it is 
stated that there is reason to believe that further inquiries will show 
that not only sickness, but mortality, will increase in friendly societies 
generally; and the results of a recent investigation among the mem- 
bers of Odd Fellow Societies appear to support this opinion, in so far 
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as respects mortality. Recently, a careful examination was made into 
the rate of mortality among the members of one of the learned societies 
of the metropolis, composed exclusively of the members of the medical 
profession, and the results are strikingly corroborative of the general 
principle which seems to regulate the mortality of other classes, namely, 
that the humble but industrious working classes, whose prudential 
habits lead them to become members of these societies, are subject 
to a less rate of mortality than any other, and that the higher the 
class of society over which the observations extend, until the peerage, 
or highest class of all, is observed, in which there is less of the regular 
-and healthful daily exercise essential to the condition of the industrious 
workman, the greater the rate of mortality; and for intermediate 
classes, a varying degree of mortality is observable, following pretty 
closely the scale of their position in social rank. 

The results of this inquiry will be found in detail in the following 
table. 

The first column represents the years of membership. 

The second column shows the number of members who have been 
1,2 3, 4, &c., &c., years connected with the Society, and the other 
columns sufficiently explain themselves. 

It thus appears, that of the 684 members elected, 1 died in the 
first year of membership, and 15 were alive and under observation, 
being in the first year of membership. Again, 668 entered on the 
second year of membership; 2 died in that year, 10 withdrew, from 
various causes, and 22 are alive who are members of not more than 
two years’ standing. In like mannner, 4 entered on the forty-second 
year of membership; 1 died in that year, and 1 of them remained 
under observation and alive as a member of forty-two years’ standing ; 
and, likewise, of the 2 members who entered on the forty-third year of 
membership, 1 died in that year, and the other passed on to the forty- 
fourth year of membership, and died. It hence appears that the 
whole 684 members elected have passed through 8,316 years of 
observation, or about 12 years to each member. 

Column 8 shows the number of complete years to which the mem- 
bers were exposed to the risk of mortality; and an inspection of the 
last column shows the rate of mortality to which the members are sub- 
ject for the different periods of membership, the average rate of mor- 
tality being 1225 per cent.; but it will be seen, that as the period of 
membership increases, or, in other words, as the age of the members 
advances, there is a marked increase in the rate of mortality. 

Assuming the average age of admission of members to range from 
25 to 35 years of age, although it may perhaps be more strictly stated 
to vary from 25 to 80, an inspection of the following figures will show, 
that at the younger ages, the mortality is much under the average of 
the population generally at the same ages; but at the older and more 
advanced periods of life, the mortality is greater. | 
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TABLE VI. 
aes Number Discontinued, i + ‘ 
me under Resigned, oe Half of Nagas Mortality 
Observa- |Died.| Ceased to Alive sence, Dis- Rae er 
the Sn : or Dis- 2 to Pp 
Society. yeaa cae doutniaed! continued. Risk: Cent. 
: Se 684 1 Acs 15 16 sete 342 
) 668 a 10 22. 34 5 663 Vea 409 
5 634 2 25 25 52 t2°D 621°5 
cee AD 582 4 oR 8 19 44 10°5 571'5 
s See 538 4 20 12 39 10 528 
Orancs 499 3 295 24 52 12°5 486°5 
(ee 447 1 36 14 51 18 429 0°639 
Sane 396 3 15 15 33 75 388°5 
ee 363 ee 9 22 ot 4°5 350°D 
BO: csisave Bo2 2 Bs 15 30 6°5 S200 
sh Bees 302 5 6 19 30 3 299 
ae 272 6 12 6 2s 6 266 1477 
LS ie 248 ys 10 14 26 3 243 
£4... 222 5 4 il 20 2 220 
2 ee 202 5 Li 13 29 5°95 196°5 
BG 252i..; 173 i 8 2 Lt 4 169 
ee 162 3 7 3 13 o°5. 158°5 1°355 
| oo eae 149 es 4 a 7 2 147 
BOR... 142 2 3 cae 5) 5 140°5 
QO saicsos: ¥37 4 8 Ds 14 4 133 
74) ee 123 ] 4 4 9 Z £27 
Deni dus ses 114 ise 1 3 4 dD 313°5 1°383 
25 110 3 2 3 8 1 109 
CL, re 102 on ae 1 1 tae 102 
Borie 101 Zi 2 1 5 1 100 
7 eee 96 6 2 6 14 1 95 
DIE seaicc 82 6 I 2 9 38 81°5 4°146 
DOr. ines 73 1 5 2 8 2°95 70°5 
OO... tack 65 pe 4 2 3 2 | 63 / 
=| eee 57 5 2 2 9 ] 56 
2) Seaepen 48 A { eth 2 46 
Sect 37 1 rs D “oO 36°5 3°500 
26 ae 32 1 or ei 2 Le 32 
Ba dides 30 1 ] 1 3 oe 29°D 
5 oe vA 2 ee BS 3 ‘a Pai 
3604... Cy fea ome 3 7 14 1°5 22:5 
Sree 10 Si 2 2 a 10 8°108 
Boca dasvek 8 1] we 1 “5 7d 
oe 7 : Po 1 ‘ 4 
| ia 6 ae 1 ] 6 
cS 5 1 i 5 
: Dee 4 1 1 2 4 2:222 
/, ee 2 1 1 2 
AA, sees 1 1 1 1 
8,316 96 280 308 684 140:°0 7834°0 ~ 12225 2220 








The following abstract of the preceding table will exhibit the 
results in a more distinct form :— 
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Iamied Mortality 
Year of : Mortality per Cent. Average 
Membership. exp sl ad aed, per Cent, England and Age. 
ee ’ Wales. 
I— 4........ 2198:°0 9 0°409 °G98 25—30 ~ 
5— 9... 2190°5 14 0°639 1°063 31—35 
10—14........ 1353°5 20 1°477 1-157 36—40 
15—19........ 811°5 11 1°355 1°319 41—45 
20—24........ 578°5 8 1°383 1°560 46—50 
25—29........ 410°0 We 4°146 1°935 51—55 
30—34........ 200°0 id 3°500 2D 29 56—60 
35—39........ 74:0 6 8:108 3°474 61—65 
40—44........ 18:0 4 7 ae ap he 4*947 66—70 
7834:'0 96 1°225 





For the whole period under observation, it is therefore evident 
that the rate of mortality is somewhat higher than among the general 
population of England and Wales. 

From the facts brought forward, it therefore appears that the 
duration of life in the German States of Europe, among the higher 
provident classes, embracing the principles of life assurance, is fully 
equal to that among the like classes in this country, and the value of 
life amongst those classes approximates closely to the rate of mortality 
for the general population of England and Wales; but among the 
humbler provident classes who enrol themselves members of friendly 
societies of this country, there is experienced a prolonged duration of 
life above all others. : 

That an idea may be formed of how far the results in Tables I., 
II., III., IV., and the second column of Table V., may be indicative 
of the state of health of the populations of the different German States, 
it may be important to show the number of persons assured for the 
middle of the period of the 21 years 1829-49, namely, at the end of 
the year 1838, in each of those districts. 
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In every 
ate frie A 100,000 
District, Parcona: aah A District. Persons.| 5 3, .pit- 
ants. ants. - 
Ducal and Grand cane 753 | 118 Brought forward....| 7,466 
Saxon Territories .... : Oldenburg: «...caticsnieacse 74 29 
Peet CMIES 35 ascii en5.0ss 188 62 § Hessen Darmstadt........ 200 28 
PBTUMS BIE: oii. isis sever esses 123 49 | Mecklenburg, ee 151 Q4 
Principalities, 7apPe} 73 46 rin, and Strelitz .... 
and Waldeck............ Hohenzollern-Hechin- } 10 16 
PPPUSSIS S05 .ccdstesacibiesdoan 4,267 4] gen and Sigmaringen 
Hessen Cassel ................ 289 Ado Bavaria .3...cctisiweteeon 584 14 
Feenover: Ara 625 Be) Wisden... eiiecs.s..p een eke 168 14 
Principalities, Schwarz- Negsatt se icasate tes 4] Il 
burg, Anhalt, af 129 36 | Danish German Terri- 33 8 
URIS oo cose patos sede GOTICR i, cone rie cee 
Wirtemburg sa .cslicc.... 515 32 | German Switzerland .... 52 4 
Kingdom of Saxony........ 504 31 
8,779 
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__ The greatest number of the assurers, nearly 49 per cent. of the 

whole, are in Prussia; but the States having the greatest proportion 
of its population assured, are the Ducal and Grand Ducal Saxon terri- 
tories; and those having the least proportion assured, are the Danish 
and Swiss German territories. 

With tbe view to determine whether any and what law prevailed 
in relation to the period which has elapsed from the date of assuring 
to the date of death among those persons dying in the years 1839-49, 
distinguishing the age at the time of being assured, a detailed abstract 
has been made of each policy, classifying those together of the same 
age at the date of assuring, and at the same time setting forth the 
period elapsing until the day of death, and thence arriving at the 
average period which elapsed from taking out their policies till the 
day of death, for those entering the Society at different ages. The 
following table shows the results arrived at :— 


Tasre VII. 


Period elapsed from the date of Assuring, till Death, of those Dying among 
the Assured, during the Years 1839-49. 






























































wee Duration Duration of Ag? Duration Duration of 
Re No. of Life which No. of Life 
ances ae oe Life. to each Person, Assur. hgh Life. to each Person. 
nee. Years.| Mths.| Years. |Months. eg Years.| Mths.| Years. |Months, 
To: 2 EZ te hE 6 6 42..; G4 725 9 9 10 
EG ..f. cars adel eee we ee BSc Y BO 843 9 10 2 
FF..:: 1 5 5 5 3 44.1 F4 679 8 9 Pe 
i ae ee Rats adve ane 455, 68 639 2 9 1 
9... 1 vi 8 Z 8 46....| 69 681 4 9 10 
20.3 3 14 8 4 11 ys a ae | 785 9 9 8 
7A 1 7 2 a 2 48... 83 766 8 Ds 2. 
Da. 4 43 7 10 11 7 ae aa 7G 845 3 9 9 
ao 5 40 8 ee 50....} 89 864 2 9 8 
24 14 95 6 6 10 Ln es aay 3 720 2 9 10 
25 20 161 8 ] Goh ee 635 6 8 10 
26 16 95 6 aa Horch ere 852 F EL 9 10 
2g 29 266 | 11 9 3 BA ae SO4 4 ks EL 2 
28 48 316 3 6 7 55...., 64 656 9 10 3 
29 51 386 3 vi 7 56:...4- 26 708 4 9 4 
30 49 420 8 7 57x. 49 422 2 8 7 
31 52 411 5 7 ll 5s .cct > wee 825 3 10 2 
we 70 616 | ll 8 10 DOG ck. ae 574 | ll 8 = 
33 78 SGT ie 7 2, 60...) 28 307 1 11 aa 
34 62 5SE 8 8 7 Gl..,.) 284 bah 12 8 
35 93 727 1 7 10 OZ. siete 99 9 9 1 
36 66 jaa 8 8 ] cee 8 O74 hess 8 5 
oe 78 742 } 9 6 645... 7 59 4 8 6 
38 75 655 5 8 9 693.5. 3 29 4 § 9 
39 72 Hb2: | Dek 7 8 66... 2 13 3 6 vi 
40 81 863 6 10 8 OTe: 2 17 5 8 8 
41 71 702 7 bk 9 11 








No tat distinct or obvious difference is here observable in the 
various elass of results, and attention is therefore directed to the 
following abstract :— 

> ae 
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Apstract C. 


Period elapsed from the date of Assuring, till Death, of those Dying among 
the Assured, during the Years 1839-49. 


















































Duration Duration of Duration Duration of 
of Life of Life 

Age. | No. Life. to each Person. Life. to each Person. 

Years. |Months.| Years. |Months.| Years. |Months. vena Months 
ig. 4 26 ves 6 6 26 oe 6 6 
Po A ae oe Pa ba lr liga 
Sopa) anf ge] | 8 | Fo bens] 2 |e | 4 
foe sel 2 dit i hae col ee 
sompe) am See| 9) 2 | tro] 2 | 8 | 8 
eer rh oe) ce oe eee ee 
Total....| 2,471 “99,778 ") aa 3 


In which it will be seen, contrary to what would generally be 
expected, that the period which has elapsed from the date of the 
policies to the date of death is less at the younger than the older ages, 
so that, if such a law were found generally to prevail, it would follow 
that a Life Office would find the deaths taking place among the 
younger lives more immediate than among the older class of lives. 
Whether this unexpected and apparently anomalous result may arise 
from the fact that, at the earlier ages, the deaths take place from acute 
and rapidly-fatal diseases, and at the advanced periods of life, they 
happen from chronic and lingering causes, is not clearly borne out by 
the present body of facts; but that such is very probably the case, 





























Per Centage of Ratio of Sick Mortality per Sickness per 
Members ee Members ae : ree Total A mount 
Age. during 2 woe we among those among those of Sickness 
each Year. | . mot Sick Actually Sick. | Actually Sick. ee ee 
in every Year. 

LI—_I5....| °212°9565 28°lo07 °9901 4°1231 416°4290 
16—20....| 22°0743 28°3273 2°S0/ | 3°5887 125°6032 
21-25 3...) *22°0386 28°2686 3'°0539 3°8518 126°1271 
96=-30...| (21-6997. | 27-7134 33271 41921 125°9977 
$1735...) °° 21°0147 26°6058 3°7592 4°3585 115°9411 
36—40....,| 21°5471 27°4650 4°0686 4°9463 127T°O(S2 
At=-45.,..| + 22°9858 29°8463 4°5306 5°9418 131°1468 
46—50....| 24°6042 32°6333 5°1657 6°8556 132°7 1235 
51-+55.:..| > 27°6422 38°2622 6°2401 8°5104 136°3839 
56—60....| 30°2424 43°3535 L27¢a8 10°9261 150°2235 
61 -65.:..| 35°5676 55°2015 8°6163 15°1975 176°3808 
66—70....| 46°8493 88°1443 9°6004 PH: G8 202°2988 
7\—75....| 58°3/90 140°2400 12:1306 320275 268°9679 
76—80....| 73°5916 278°6667 11°3635 36°2367 318°8876 
81—85....} 74°4624 291°5790 18°4116 37°7633 205°1064 
86—90....} 79°4872 387°5000 17°2043 41°0829 233°7943 
91—95....} 50:°0000 100-0000 ba 39°2450 AN 
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will appear from a consideration of the preceding figures, derived some 
time ago from the experience of friendly societies in Scotland, from 
which very accurate and interesting returns were received and carefully 
analysed. 

It is therefore evident that, from the younger to the more advanced 
ages, there is, among all classes, a uniform increasing rate of sickness to 
each death. At the term of life 31-5, there is 116 weeks’ sickness to 
each death, and the rate goes on increasing to the period 76-80, in 
which the amount of sickness is 319 weeks to each death. 

However, the preceding simply shows the average amount of sick - 
ness among all the members of a society to each death taking place 

mong the same members at different ages, and the results are not 
fairly applicable as illustrative of the principle or law manifested in 
Abstract C, in which it would appear that the period which has elapsed 
between the date of effecting policies and the date of death of the 
persons assured thereunder, is less at the younger than at the older ages. 
For to determine whether this law has any connexion with the more 
acute forms of disease peculiar to younger ages, the sickness resulting 
ending in death, or among those finally dying, at the given terms of 
life under consideration, should only be measured; but it may be 
interesting, and also important, to show the relation in respect to the 
duration of sickness not ending in death, as well as that proving fatal. 

In the following abstract will be found the results of 5,640 attacks 
of sickness, resulting in recovery, from which it appears that the 
average duration of each attack is 8°636 weeks, but it is necessary to 
observe how very much the duration of sickness depends on the age of 
_ the persons affected ; under the age of 35, the average duration of each 
attack is about 4°372 weeks; from that to the age of 50, each attack 
lasts about 5°131 weeks; in the subsequent period of ten years, the 
duration of each attack is 11°717 weeks; and beyond that age (60), it 
will be seen that sickness becomes very protracted. 


AsstTract D. 
Duration of Sickness ending in Recovery. 





Average Dura- 











Ages. Attacks, Sickness, tion of 
each Attack, 

11—15........ 12 39°428 3°286 
16—20........ 106 592°143 5°586 
Z21—25........ 987 2399°714 4°088 
26—30........ 900 4363°000 4°848 
31—35........ 955 3798°857 3°978 
36—40........ 772 3870°571 5°014 
41—45........ 678 3598°286 5°307 
46—50........ 433 2192°857 5°064 
51—55........ 415 4794°428 11°553 
55—60........ 364 4333°000 11°904 
61—65........ 246 5286°286 21°489 
66—70........ 88 4219°143 47°945 
71—75........ 68 571857 1 84°023 
76—80........ 14 2862°286 204°449 
81—85........ 2 642°857 321°428 
5,640 48706°427 8°636 














Ages. 


16—20... 
Q1—25... 
26—30..: 
81—35... 
36—40... 
41—45... 
46—50..: 
51—55... 
56—60... 
61—65... 
66—70... 
71—75... 
76—80... 
81—85... 
86—90... 
91—95... 
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It should be clearly kept in view, that the abstract just given 
represents such sickness only as ended in the recovery of the members ; 
but in the following abstract is given the results of 1,012 attacks of 
sickness among 437 persons, whose deaths took place at the terms of 
life represented in the table. The figures given in columns 8, 9, and 
10, of this abstract, differ in a remarkable manner from the results in 
Abstract D, at corresponding ages. 


AxsstRacT E. 
Duration of Sickness ending in Death. 






































a b. a—b. c. ad, c—d. = 

Amount | Amount Attacks ae Average | Average dura- 

Aswgti | Sickptes | tm Deal we Beatle | each Attack | tic | not ending in 

of ogee Sek ree oe Attacks.|Persons.| ‘.(°9'" | in Total Sick-| 7a" pe 5 

of immediately| of those. “| of those nest af thinsd immediately | Death of those 

| Sickness, before afterwards afterwards | “oF erwar a before afterwards — 

Death. Dying. Dying. Dying Death. Dying. 

Oy 

157 428 132 °714 24°74 11 7 4, 14°312 18-959 6178 
430 °571 282°857 | 714714 50 26 24 8611 10°879 6 °230 
1120 -000 657714 | 462286 85 38 47 13176 17308 9 836 
1215 -286 700°714 | 514°572 119 48 71 10°212 14-598 7 247 
654°143 338 °857 | 315 °286 100 40 60 6541 8°471 5255 
560 428 229°428 | 331°000 80 38 42 7-005 6 037 7-880 
1252 °857 800°428 | 452°429 86 36 50 14568 22 234 9 048 
1839°857 | 1178°714 | 661°143 122 47 75 15081 25-079 8°815 
2838571 |. 2167°000 | 671 ‘571 127 49 78 22 °351 44.224 8-609 
3816°000 | 3435°714 | 380°286 104 41 63 36 692 83-798 6 036 
1715°571 | 1879°286 | 336°285 47 23 24 36 502 59 ‘969 14011 

3154°428 | 3097°143 57 °285 48 23 25 65-717 134658 2°29) 

1726°571 | 1673°571 53 ‘000 15 ‘4 8 115-105 239 081 6°625 

8384°143 | 3313-714 70 429 17 3 4 199-067 254901 17-607 

353 000 353 '000 to 1 1 wih 353 '000 358 000 By 

24218 °854 | 19740°854 | 4478-000 | 1012 437 575 23 *932 45178 7: 738— 


It will be seen that column 8 represents the average duration of 
each attack of sickness, including that ending in death, as well as pre- 
ceding attacks of sickness. In Abstract D, under the age of 35, it was 
4:372 weeks; but in column 8, the average duration is 10°830 weeks ; 
and in the more advanced periods of life, a similar increase in the dura- 
tion of sickness is observable; so that it would seem to follow that the 
duration of sickness is greater among those dying at periods not very 
remote from the attacks, than among those surviving; and, con- 
sequently, if the duration simply of sickness be closely observed, it 
offers an element of considerable importance in measuring the expecta- 
tion or future lifetime of individuals. In Abstract D, the average 
duration of each attack of sickness for all ages is 8°636 weeks; but in 
Abstract E, the average duration is 23°932 weeks. The former class 
of facts relate to persons who all survived the period of twelve years 
over which the observations extended; but the latter class belong to 
persons all of whom died within the same period of twelve years. 
The force of this conclusion will be more strongly felt, if attention be 
directed’ to the figures in column 9, which represents the average 
duration of the attack of sickness ending in death, at which it will be 
seen that at every term of life the fatal attack of sickness is of much 
greater duration than those represented in column 8, or in Abstract D. 
The following condensed abstract will assist in giving a general view 
of those results. ; 
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Average Duration of each Attack of Sickness 












































Not ending in Among those Dying, | 
Ending in Death, 9 including the 
< Final but among those Be ey Tice Attacks 
oe; Recovery. afterwards : immediately 
Abstract D iis ve ola Bere ae e 
 |\Gol, 10, Abstraet E. Col. 8, Abstract E. 
TI—35 oe. 4°3/2 11°442 14°907 10°830 
36—50 oe. iPS! 7°228 12:006 9°276 
5I1—60 use... bie747 8°711 34°851 18°789 
60 and upwards| 45:034 7°178 16°226 11°372 
Total 8°636 7°788 45°173 23°932 





It is hence obvious, that having regard to the ages of persons, the 


duration of any attack of sickness is a most important consideration in - 


calculating the chances of recovery. If another element, the frequency 
of a series of attacks of sickness, were introduced (but the details it 
would here be out of place to discuss), the value or the duration of 
life of invalids might be calculated with even more precision than the 
expectation of life of the general community; and if the analysis were 
carried one step further, and the same classification adopted as in the 
preceding abstracts, only keeping the sickness peculiar to each disease 
by itself, a series of results would be arrived at, furnishing elements of 
the greatest value in the estimation of the value of life among persons 
who have suffered or are suffering from disease. Notwithstanding the 
immense pecuniary interests at stake by life offices, no inquiry or inves- 
tigation of this kind has ever been undertaken by them, and the pre- 
ceding and other collateral collections of facts, it is believed, are the only 
sources of information so analysed which anywhere exists. From the 
specimens now furnished from the records of friendly societies, the very 
remarkable aids which they must afford in estimating the value of 
peculiar classes of lives, by confining fluctuations within known limits, 
must be evident. ‘The trouble and expense of collecting such data is 
very great, but still the information itself is of tenfold value to the life 
institutions of the country. 

In the following abstract will be found the combined results of 
Abstracts D and E, preceding; and in this, as in all the others, will 
be found evidence of the same general principle or law of nature which 
has led to: this investigation of the duration of sickness peculiar to 
different terms of life, namely, that the duration of sickness either in 
the attacks immediately preceding death, or otherwise, is less pro- 
tracted at the younger and middle periods of life, than at the more 
advanced; and.hence the solution of the otherwise anomalous facts 
arrived at in Abstract C, that of the deaths which have taken place 
among the lives assured at the earlier ages, the time elapsed from the 
date of the policies to that of death is less than among those assured at 
the more adyanced ages. 
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Asstrracr F, 
Average Duration of Total Sickness. 
Average 
‘Avera Number of | Amountof | Duration of 
Total Number|Total Amount ee ee of Attacks, in- Sickness, each Attack 
of Attacks, | of Sickness,  sAbeale cluding those jincluding that) of Sickness, 
-including including ae Th tal ending in ending in |including that 
~ Ages those ending | that ending Sishness Recovery and|Recovery, and} ending in 
; in Recovery | in Recovery inoludin that those that not |Recovery, and 
and those and that oni ao notending in| ending in that not 
ending in ending in Bacay — er Death, Death, ending in 
Death. Death. that eb of those of those Death, of 
in Death 8 | afterwards afterwards | those after- 
Loe ee Dying. Dying. wards Dying. 
11—15 12 39°428 3°286 12 39°428 3°286 
16—20 117 749°571 6°407 110 616°857 53°608 
21—25 637 2830°285 4°443 611 2547°428 4°169 
26—30 985 5483°000 5°566 947 4825°286 5°095 
31—35 1,074 5014°143 4-668 1,026 4313°429 4°204 
36—40 872 4524°714 9°188 832 4185°857 5031 
41—45 758 4158°714 5°486 720 3929°286 5°457 
46—50 519 3445°714 6°639 483 2645°286 5°477 
s1—55 537 6634°285 12°354 490 5455°571 11°133 
56—60 49] 7171571 14°606 442 5004°571 11°322 
61—65 350 9102°286 26°004 309 5666°572 18°338 
66—70 135 5934°714 43°960 112 4555°428 40°673 
71—75 116 8867°999 76°448 93 5770°856 62°052 
76—80 43} 4588°857 | 158°236 22 2915°286 | 132°513 
81—85 19 4027°000 | 211°947 6 713°286 | 118°881 
86—90 ‘ 
91—95 1 393°000 | 353°000 
6,652 72925°281 10°959 6,215 53184°427 8°557 











Attention is next directed to the following table, which is some- 
what analogous in its character to Abstract C, only that the element 
of age, with the view to its more simple application to practical pur- 
From the register of deaths for the years 1840-9, 
an abstract has been made of those which have taken place in the 
first, second, third, and every subsequent year, from the date of the 
policies, and the results constitute the following table :— 
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Tasie VIII. 
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21. 








Deaths among the Assured after the lapse of the following Number of Years from the Date of Assurance. 





Total. 





143 
164: 
198 
203 
200 


—— 


908 


288 
229 
293 
339 
337 
2,344 








On referring to Abstract C, it will be found that the average period 
which had elapsed from the date of the policies to the day of death, 
was nine years and three months; and in the preceding table it will 
be also seen, that the greatest number of deaths has taken place in 
the ninth year after the date of the policies, the oldest policy being 
then about twenty-one years, During the five years 1840-4, it is 
curious to observe, that the greatest number of deaths was also among 
policies of nine years standing, although the oldest policy was then 
of sixteen years’ duration only; and it is still further to be observed, 
that during the five years 1840-4, about one-half of all the deaths took 
place in the first eight years of the policies; but for the ten years 
1840-9, one-half of ull the deaths happened in the first nine years, the 
oldest policies being, in the latter case, of five years’ greater duration. 
At the same time, it will be seen that the number of deaths per annum 
has gone on increasing from 148, in 1840, to 387, in 1849—in the 
former year, the number of persons assured being 10,234, and in the 
latter, 15,036; so that, although the number of persons assured 
increased about 48 per cent., the deaths increased to the extent of 136 
per cent. The numerals on the top of the table show the duration of 
the policies, and those in the bottom line of the table show the order 
in which the deaths have taken place, from the minimum, in the 
twenty-first year, to the maximum, in the ninth year. It is obvious 
that the solution of the results here presented will be derived from the 
law of mortality exhibited in Table IV.; the number of persons assured 
in each year, and the ages of those persons, and that any fluctuation 
whatever taking place in any one of these elements, must disturb the 
results set forth in Table VIII. This is observable in Abstract C, the 
age of the persons assured showing an important influence on the 
duration of the policies. 

There are also other important practical considerations, as well as 
those of a more strictly philosophical and scientific nature, connected 
with the period of the year at which the deaths take place, and it may 
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therefore be interesting to show how far the seasons affect the number 
of deaths in the aggregate, as well as at the different ages or terms of 
life. In the following table will be found an analysis of all the deaths 
which have taken place in the eleven years 1839-49, distinguishing 
the months of the year in which they have happened, and also the 
ages at death :— 

TaBLe IX. 


Ages at which the Deaths among the Assured have taken place in different 
Months, during the Years 1839-49. 
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Ages, Total. 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| April. | May.|June.| July.| Aug. | Sep. | Oct. Novy.| Dec. 

Wome Be feck doce bf vaae 1 a wd eal tgs Ee Pak Bice pee 3 

25—29 ....| 2 3 2 2 1 2 6 4 5 5 37 


1 

5 
30—34 ....) 8 | 12 | 15 10 |} ll 5 6 | 10 8 9 9+ 40 113 
35—39 ....| 16 | 18 | 19 10 |} 15 | 19, 20.|-19 | 20 1.23.) 14. 24 217 
40—44 ....) 22 | 20 | 31 96; 331-165) 22 | 1o°) 21 7 24. 1.207), 26 278 
45—-49 .,..| 26 | 21 | 34 231-32.) 26) 27 flO sl 27 pda! aoe 313 
50—54 ....| 25 | 21 | 33 33.122 1-26 123. 131. SL 26.) 307 se 334 
55—59 ....| 31 | 32 | 30 36 | 30 | 29 | 22} 29 | 29 | 21 | 41 | 33 363 
60—64 ....) 25 | 23 | 41 28.134 419.) 85 |:23 1 3h | 34 | 36 + 26 355 
65—69 ....| 21 | 28 | 29 Os Ot | 26 118.) 14) 22 4.19) 265 89 | eae 
70—74 ....| 11 | 12 | 12 Gato Oat TS 9 9} 14}; 10 | 16 139 
49—79 ....| 5 5) 3 5 4. 2 2 2 3 3 6 4 42 
80—83 ....| 1 2 ] Hi oR Tess itas Bede aie anes bocce MPemete: Geet i 5 





pees | ee 


Total....{193 |195 (251 | 214 |221 |178 |194 1173 |207 |196 |226 |223 | 2,471 
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It thus appears that the greatest number of deaths has taken place 
in the month of March, and the least in the month of August; the 
three months of least mortality being August, June, and January; the 
three months next in order being July, February, and October; then 
September, April, and May; and the three months of highest mortality 
are December, November, and March. If, however, the year were 
divided into quarters of consecutive months, it will be found that they 
stand in the following order :— 





Quarter in which the Mortality is of 





























Lowest Intensity. Second Intensity. Third Intensity. Highest Intensity. 
J ine: D eben bee Sepemnbed ae March 
July January October April 
August February November May 





The months of March, April, and May, it will be seen, constitute 
the quarter of highest mortality; and out of the following five classes 
of facts, it will be found that, in three instances, they constitute the 
quarter of highest mortality, and the month of March enters into the 
highest quarter of four out of the five groups of facts, 
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TABLE X. 





SwEDEN.— Years 1831-5. GoTHA Lire OFFiceE.— Years 1829-49, 









































Months, Males. Both Sexes. Months, Males. 

OE sd Resenasi acne: 11,608 22,416 POGUE. .9k.cbResl, 173 
OlEtODER: | viasiaiss idee 11,988 23,391 SUED O53, vail caweeek aneis 178 
November ............. 12,848 25,579 VANWALY .....0s0...0008 193 
SPUO sc tes Asn anes ioucent 13,474 25,955 G1 ea es 194 
December _............ 14,390 28,134 PODEUBIY os. vs: 195 
Coupristenimitas 14,467 28,391 October icine wKs 196 
Pebruary 2...2020i5 14,480 28,731 September .:.......... 207 
eptember © <..2..0.. 14,569 28,404 PRETAL, cilecacssedentacdons 214 
PANWAPY | eee 15,867 31,231 Nay rice. 221 
UNEASE Ses Sos slrscncaiccaveets 16,220 32,130 December ............ 223 
VEARONY occpaceeesdeoaceons 16,517 32,299 November ............ 226 
EE etc gk 16,476 32,666 PEALEN © ..tilierseees 251 

SAXONY. Beterum Towns. GLASGOW. 
Years 1832-8. Years 1815-26. ~ _ Years 1836-42. 
Months. Males. Months. Both Sexes, Months. Both Sexes. 

October-~...2....- 1,893 EY os ie siks 0°87 CETIIN i Me Ret 4,258 
PUY Ss.cre se sdtiucs. 1,920 PUME AG. cE 0°90 October ........ 4,339 
November -...., 1,921 August 0.2520... 0°91 September ....| 4,409 
September .....| 1,927 NER ec ehortae a 0°95 Sly iGo. 4,457 
Ls Cee. 1,932 September .... 0°97 INE INE a cnspdsare 4,542 
December .... 1,986 Aprib 2.2 1°00 November ....| 4,597 
POUSUSG Ht. 2,007 October ........ 1:00 April nat ont-) A728 
January ........ 2,220 November .... 1:02 AMRESE:, 5.158: 4,873 
February ........ 252d [Es eee I-05 - -£. December | (9,267 
WEA isis ssectaoss 2,051 December........ 1°08 February ....| 5,517 
WEA vidoes... 2,387 February ........ 1:09 IPAT ED cass, 402 5,523 
Sig Sacer ees 2,424 Samusry |... 1:16 January ........ 7,090 


But in respect to the quarter of least mortality, the results are 
more variable. July enters into four of the five groups, June into two, 
and August into only one of the five groups. These remarks have 
had reference to the aggregate mortality only, but if reference be now 
made to Table IX., it will be seen that the seasons have a very mate- 
rial influence on the mortality of different ages. The following 
abstract exhibits the results for different terms of life. 


ABSTRACT G. 


MonrThus, 


Ages. Total. 





Jan. | Feb.| Mar.| April. May swe July.| Aug. Sent. Oct. | Nov.| Dec. 











Under 40 | 26 | 33 | 37 9S | 28 | 24 | 32 |) 3k | 34 | 3671 28 | 39 371 








ee | | | | | | eS 











40—59 ....\104 | 94 |128 | 123 {118 | 97 | 94 | 94 |108 | 90 {120 {118 | 1,288 


go & wp 63 | 68 | 86 | 68 | 75|57| 68 | 48] 65) 70] 78 | 66} 812 
wards.... 





i | | | | 
-————— 














Total ....\193 |195 |251 | 214 |221 |178 |194 |173 |207 |196 [226 |223 | 2,471 
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Under the age of 40, it thus appears that the least mortality has 
been im the month of April, and the greatest in the month of Decem- 
‘ber; but in the term of life 40-59, the least mortality has been in the 
month of October, and the highest i in the month of March also. Again, 
in respect to the most advanced term of life, those aged 60 and up- 
wards, the least mortality has, as in the case for the ‘aggregate of all 
ages, been in the month of August, and the highest likewise in the 
month of March. The following, then, will represent the quarters of 
highest and lowest mortality :— 





Agen at henich the Deaths have hbeoned. 


| 
Under Age 40 Ages 40—59 Aged 60 and Results for all 
. . upwards. Ages. 














se ee | eS 


Guarter of Least|| April, May, June, July, June, July, June, July, 
Mortality........ June. August. August. August. 


Quarter Scone July, August, |December, Jan-|December, Jan-|December, Jan- 
in Intensity .... September. juary, February.) uary, February.!uary, February. 





Quarter Third a January, Febru-|September, Oc-|September, Oc-/September, Oc- 
Intensity ........ ary, March. tober, Nov. tober, Nov. tober, Noy. 


October, Nov.,) March, April, | March, April, | March, April, 


Quarter of oy 
December. May. May. May. 


est Mortality 





Hence, by grouping the different months into quarters formed of 
consecutive months, representing the highest and lowest mortality, it 
will be seen that the combinations agree for all the terms of life unless 
those for ages under 40, and this is in conformity to the results already 
observed under Abstracts C, D, E, and F, the more acute form of 
diseases peculiar to those ages being differently affected by changes of 
temperature and seasons; but if, instead of the combinations into 
quarters, the mortality be arranged into the order of the months, a 
much oe epee in the results will be observable :— 





Order of the Months of Lowest and Highest Aerie. for those Sieh ay 














Under 40. 40—59. 60 and upwards, All Ages. 

1 April October August August 

2 June February) June June 

3 January July | January January 

4 May } August September July 

5 November June December February 

6 August January | . February October 

% July September April September 

8 February May } July April 

9 September December October May 
10 October November May December 
Il March April November November 
12 December March March March 








The influence of the seasons on the mortality at different ages is 
hence obvious, and there can be little doubt that a more extended 
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series of observations would lead to a well-defined law in this respect, 
Lhe importance of the question to life institutions and to science, it is 
hoped, will induce those interested in such subjects to investigate the 
matter further. 

The next part of this inquiry to be brought under consideration is 
that which relates to the disease, or cause of death. The Report of the 
Gotha Society for the year 1838 contains an abstract of the causes of 
death for the ten years 1829-38, arranging the diseases according to a. 
general and popular form of classification; and the Report for the year 
1848 contains a similar abstract for the twenty years 1829-48. The 


following shows the results arrived at :— 


ApstractT H. 

























































































Number of Deaths during the Years 
1829 to 1838. 1829 to 1848. 
DISEASE. 
At Ages At Ages 
121 to|31 to|41 to51.tol61 to] Pot! |17 to/31 to|.41 tol51 tol61 tol71 to] Tt! 
30. | 40. | 50.) 60.) 72. 30. | 40.} 50.) 60.| 70. | 83. 

DR i Lon Se anda cadodeunanned 7 | 21 | 88] 50 | 9} 125} 17 |101 |ld43 [144 | 71) 15] 491 
WEREUCTEZA 9s, ones tee ae ecdsacelencaoes ore Qe hOe ron 7 Oe aren [aleeet ACO eet Oration) 49 
AataviorChOlOKAst a iiges Ave desiene ¢ Sen (ee FA iene ween eae a) a ety al hater ey Lt cs it an eS 29 
Exanthemic Diseases ............ i QE swirled te sa ee an EON tse il cs 9 
Local Inflammation ............... 2°} 20 | 19 | 29 |-15 85 | 12 | 72 |106 {103 | 75 | 16 | 384 
Gout and Rheumatism............ Sale ont eae 3 25 Sols 25. eek P23 2 89: 
Chronic Pulmonary Diseases ...; 8 | 38 | 83 | 22 | 7} 108/19 (115 |166 |111 | 46) 1] 488: 
Chronic Abdominal Diseases ...| ... | 14 | 14] 10} 7 AGS tek lOu EOD ESO in ao hoe Onde 
Mental-Adiections siscants.catntees see A aceon nec a Wee Ue ee Messer. 29) ffl list tigd Move wntSi | lua 49) 
Diseases of Spinal Marrow ...... sim anes ache A Te fee ses ot NS ei a a 
Organic Diseases of the Heart...) 1 |... | 4] 31]... Sa 2a ae tee 2Oel GR ere 5 
EDROD SY dette sis a see.c Seah es- sed Aly V7} 25 6 52 SoG SCO Leia Fae 251 
Cancers and Malignant Ulcers; ... | 1 | 18) 8] 5 27 | «+ | 2 | 22 | 20) 14) 6 64 
IAGIODIOMYE "S. Soaee sara kanea Tach once 2/10 {| 21) 52; 27 | 112) 7 | 29 | 69 151 1116 | 20] 392 
GHOR N OCR an scgsncdautiemonowasesscs Pile ceri ctw ola sherk Ae lor ce lee bereealba  Livliysiops| 4 vhs) 
NCCC) «55 «tac ahaccveaesss dee 7 Ae el a ae Sie Seemed FS Ge, 36: 
Wired CREURE 5... a ouecacees. Sradeseede VEE ex Acie.a ahs wits 1 1 Nese Mone 2 
RII OLE) gencrenesnareacvann- eens ceaaalt usp Seat A Win | ss Gaon elon Ue! S20) 8se86 Os 
Ro taleetenc cade dea dees 26 ce 1190 |226 | 94 | 672 | 70 45 Wate 828 {590 1135 | 2,807 























ie first ten years, 672 deaths 


It will thus be seen that, during t! 
happened ; and during the whole period of twenty years, 2,807 deaths. 


Asstract I. 
































Ratio of Deaths from each of Six Causes to the whole 
Mortality, during the Years 

Disease. 18291838. 1839-1848, | :1829—1848, 
Deaths. baker, Deaths. whe Deaths | tg . 
UES ee 2 2 ip a 125 18°602 366 | 17°141 491 | 17°492 
Chronic Pulmonary Diseases....) 108 16°071 350 | 16°392 458 | 16°317 
ApOplexy io. cseccsassaibose ctseresessee 112 16°667 280 | 13°113 392 | 13°965 
Local Inflammation .........0044. 85 | 12649 | 299 | 14003 | 384 | 13-680: 
Chronic Abdominal Diseases....). 49 6°696 229 | 10°725 274 9°761 
M6, asses ac pcn aes sc aneereeesoesesee 52 7°738 199 9°320 251 8°942 
Six CAUSES 00.4... csceenens 527 1° 78:423: | ¥,.723. 80°694512,;250° } 802157 
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The preceding table represents the ratio of deaths which have taken 
place from six principal classes of disease during each decennial period, 
and during the whole twenty years, without distinction of ages. 

From a subsequent table, it will be found that the average age of 
the assured varied, in the twenty years to which the preceding figures 
relate, from 43 years to 47 years, and hence might be expected an 
increased number of deaths from apoplexy, which is generally believed 
to press with greater intensity as age increases ; such, however, it will 
be seen, is not the case, so far as the preceding facts are concerned, for, 
in the first decennial period, the deaths from apoplexy formed about 
17 per cent. of the whole, while in the second ten, the deaths from that 
cause were a little above 13 per cent. only. There can be no doubt 
that this difference is, to a great extent, if not entirely, due to the 
small number of deaths included in the first period; and it will be, 
therefore, more advantageous to examine the results in connexion with 
the number of lives exposed to the risk of mortality at the various 
terms of life. The following exhibits, therefore, the ratio of deaths per 
cent. to the population exposed to the risk of mortality from different 
causes, according to the preceding classification of disease :— 


TABLE XI. 
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Ratio of Deaths from Different Causes during 1829 to 1848, at the following Ages. — 










































































17—30. | 31—40. | 41—50. | 51—60. | 61—70. | 71-83. | All Ages.” 
i NS 
Number of Lives at Risk during 1829—1848. 

DISEASE. 5: 

10,074 46,884: 57,208 | 386,421 13,110 1,893 165,090 

See ae ae a ae bos be 

Shee Leelee hk wee ere gle ei at Be | eB 

S2|86 [SE| S65 (BB) SS [oZ| S5 [sal Zo [SZ] SS | Sa | oy 

Soles io S| ob le St Se lo Sle eB ia Sls a6 Sl es [3S | ome 

Zalee Bale laa| Sa laa| Se taal Se laal =a | 2a | Bee 
BEVEL esacunaaie cu aust aatvolauclearcse tetas es 17 |-169 1101 |-215 [143 | -250 [144 | 395 | 71 | 5421} 15 11-077] 491 
UTA OCNZAiee, cimeanelerc ces nsieasvesncers see O23 ay WOR ON a 20st O25 sm GO0em| 28: 359 49 
Aistatic CHOTA cecsscwccesseesseess. % AN OOS 2 12020) Si) 022 7 Daly Woe Was. 29 

Exanthemic Diseases............... 2|:020 | 5 |:O011 ae RS 2008 sre 008 
Local Inflammation ............... 12 | 119 | 72 |°154 1106 | -185 |1038 | -283 | 75 | °572 | 16) 1°149'| 384 
Gout and Rheumatism ............ 4 |°040 | 13 |°028 | 25 | -044 | 22 | -060 | 28 | -175 | 2 144 89 
Chronic Pulmonary Diseases ...| 19 |°189 [115 |-245 /166 | :290 {111 | °305 | 46 | :351 | 1 072 | 458 
Chrenic Abdominal Diseases ...| ... | ... | 37 |°079 | 65 | -114 | 86 | -286 | 74 | +564 | 12 861 | 274 
Mental Ailections -. 7. .....-..s-<0s 9 cOlS er O19 VS. |. 040") 98 i= "069 ue 2 144 49 
Diseases of Spinal Marrow ...... es. 6 POL 9) 016 AOL OS) Oe 2076 ese 144 33 
Organic Diseases of the Heart ...| 2 |°020 | 4 |°009 | 12 | -021 | 20 | °055 | 16 | °122) 1 072 55 
BRODY. reac deca arn selv deisssones sdaeleni 3 |°080 | 16 |°1184 | 56 | -098 | 94 | °258 | 71 | :542 | 11 790") 25 
Cancers and Malignant Ulcers...) ... | ... 2 |°004 | 22 | -088 | 20 | :055 | 14 | -107 | 6 431 64 
OM ICNY codecs en seneaaysasgoees "|. 7 1°069 | 29 |°062 | 69 | °121 [151 | :415 1116 | -885 | 20 | 1°486 | 892 
(OIL eANer eS ar ceegonounotuandeobodcennecteee Prshcal acta ee |ienta el Rees emacs Cte 1] °003 | 35 | :267 | 42 | 3:015 78 
JNGGIG RETIN c gabosoeeosncontodeadaeeonanne Silene GseOlss| VOLO LS ae OS6a Co] SOL6 Mes cl ee. 36 
MRC ERCM macs eeeeencaiaeawnaiectaseas's soa tase LOO 2S eit OOR a erele ta. oll” anal ee ses ball eee otal Gua 2 
SULCIM Om enceumemed st cecncslesee sis se AANO4O! 157170382 PLO O83 | 201 "O55 | 64) S046 5 a1 es 64 
INUDISeases! weaccenns +e 70 |°695 |445 |°949 |789 |1°291 |828 |2°273 |590 |4°500 |185 | 9-691 | 2,807 ( 














In the class of disease denominated fever, in the preceding table, it 
will be seen that the mortality uniformly increases from the younger to 
the older ages. With respect to the group of diseases “local inflam- 
mation,” it will be seen, that although there is an increase in the rate 
of mortality from the younger to the older ages, still the difference is 
very slight under the age of 50, and the intensity greatest of all at the 
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term of life 61-70. Again, with respect to ‘chronic pulmonary dis- 
eases,” the bulk of the deaths have taken place between the ages of 
31-70, and the rate of mortality increases from ‘245 per cent. in the 
term of life 31-40, to ‘351 per cent. at ages 61-70. In the class 
“chronic abdominal diseases,” the mortality increases in a very rapid 
manner from the younger to the older ages, being only ‘079 per cent. 
at ages 31-40, and as much as °564 per cent. at ages 61-70. Similar 
results connect themselves with the deaths from dropsy, but in the 
section “apoplexy,” the greatest variation is observable in connexion 
with a differenceof age; at the term of life 31-40, the mortality is 
‘062 per cent., increasing rapidly till ages 71-83, in which it is 1°486 
per cent. from this disease. This is in accordance with the received 
opinion of medical men on the character of this disease. 

If the influence of the preceding mentioned six groups of diseases 
be now viewed in connexion with specific terms of life, it will be seen 
that, in the decennial period, 31-40, the greatest rate of mortality has 
taken place from ‘‘ pulmonary diseases,” next from fevers, then from 
“local inflammations,” “abdominal diseases,” ‘“‘ apoplexy,” and least 
of all from “dropsy;’ and in the next ten years of life, the mortality 
of these diseases follows the same order as to their intensity. In the 
term of life 51-60, however, the following is the order in which the 
same six diseases stand as to intensity:—apoplexy, fever, pulmonary 
diseases, inflammation, dropsy, and abdominal diseases. And in the 
ten years 61-70, the order is again varied, being apoplexy, inflamma- 
tion, abdominal diseases, fever and dropsy equal, and pulmonary dis- 
eases at the bottom of the scale; and in the most advanced term of 
life of the preceding abstract, the following is the order of intensity of 
the diseases:—apoplexy, inflammation, fever, abdominal diseases, 
dropsy, and pulmonary diseases. The following arrangement may 
perhaps exhibit these results in a more simple form: 








Diseases arranged according to the order of their Intensity at the following 
Terms of Life. 




















































31—40. 4i—50. 51—60. 61—70. 71—83. 
Pulmonary Pulmonary Apoplexy. Apoplexy. Apoplexy. 
Diseases. Diseases. 
Fevers. Fevers. Fevers. Inflammations. | Inflammations. 
Inflammations. | Inflammations. Pulmonary Abdominal Fevers. 
Diseases. Diseases. 
Abdominal Abdominal Inflammations. Fever. Abdominal 
Diseases. Diseases. Diseases. 
Apoplexy. Apoplexy. Dropsy. Dropsy. Dropsy. 
Dropsy. Dropsy. Abdominal Pulmonary Pulmonary 
Diseases. Diseases. Diseases. 


EE 


Pulmonary disease is, therefore, so far as the preceding facts are 
concerned, essentially the disease of highest intensity in the destruction 
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of life under 50, and above that age, apoplexy; the other diseases 
maintaining varying but intermediate positions in the scale of mor- 


tality. 


Mortality of the Provident Classes 


The preceding classification of diseases, although being that given 


[Dee. ; 





in the Reports referred to, is evidently not sufficiently exact im its 
arrangement to merit much further criticism on the results, and it las 7am 


therefore been thought desirable to classify the deaths according to a 
The whole of the deaths for the eleven 
so classified, the facts given not 


better nosological system. 


years 1839-49, have, therefore, been 





admitting of the deaths in the first ten years being so treated. It will a 
be seen, that during the eleven years 1839-49, there have been 2,471 7a 


deaths, and in the ten 


years 1829-38, there have been 672 deaths, 
making in all 3,148, so that nearly 79 per cent. of the whole become 
subject to the more complete nosological classification. 





The informa- 


tion furnished respecting each death, not only gives the age and cause 
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AGES. a 
Causes oF DEATH. Under 20. 20—24. Q5—29. 30—34. 35—89. 
No.|Duration|No |Duration|No |Duration|No./Duration'No. Duration 
Yrs. Ms. Yrs. Ms. Yrs. Ms. Yrs. Ms. Yrs. Ms. 
PANIC AUSES eravasceate nena soosek tient PAMavenaenne Palak Saal w 9 1371 107 10 |118) 891 2 1217/1,129 4 
SPEC HEGICAUSER «soles sresvssdccateattvevneesee 1p 951816. O87 )-197 101115) 391» 2217 oe 
LLY MOU -DISCASES®. .. ies ca wacestesccisey lie’ 1/0 2110} 24 11438; 110 4 | 60) 325 8 
Sporapic DISEASES. 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and other Diseases 
of uncertain or variable seat ......|... eH a OF ae GO 208s MON Oil sane oe 
TiS Bubercular Diseases! sc...ceaveicecoueu oe Lit 2/91 386 5 |388) 158 0154) 279 2 | 74a 
1V. Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Ve 
Nerves, and Senses. ...0...00seseseses|i+es ie 6117. O| 5| 16 3 | 22) 99 10 | Ome 
VY. Diseases of the Heart and Blood- ix 
VESHEIS  Siitwnccssnercee ae See ee | Sone 0 Tete NE Sool 14) 74) 283885 ae 
VI. Diseases of the Lungs and of the | ‘Ee 
other Organs of Respiration ...... 1j1l°. BL 1sS 254 4110 1041-9) 33 4526) 126 1 
VII. Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and | | is 
other Organs of Digestion ........./... 1; 2-3] 8; 11: 3/14) 7 9 | 2am 
WIIT. Diseases of the Kidneys, &c..........|... Se ‘ os |°5| 88 3 | 3am 
IX. Childbirth, Diseases of the Ute- 1 
MWS ROC Hee Geese cic cliw antic asanaemeution tee Aes 3 alps 5 ae 
X. Rheumatism, Diseases of the Bones, | 
AGAIN SEROC Os ach akan bageed shoe stoma sera| ta’ ‘ aI 7 pe E | | 2) 12 6) ae 
XI. Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tis- te 
NRE LOG Case Aci Rae Waoconduaniokanewaue raee leans tan sie ; UB By 8 i ‘ 
TPA DCUMC Tos cis avecyacebiensscanvesarteateufreon 0 ee ‘ a ‘ : 
PROVE HAO Cee rerileneicaucs sasioitsesescssnepe set reales sot a = san ve 
XVIL Violeneé, Privation, Cold, and In- 
MOND CLAM CO a io oe aeidcainns si neBoinaiienaeen Rese QA -38 > (bel. 7) eo eeG sos sbileas 
SOTA Ow wavaneadabou ans rscdoude van sbewenfons ‘ SAA ne is eae EGE as 3 soy 
IN CASICR Neen tren cles pe tiscisismenios Tense tiee| tel av aie re ae bait Dy. Oly Ovals ws 
S Carl aia wee Ae oresosceie a hesiac owen led aie ; aie ; HRs femme ogee? Pam! inne ce a ie ise 
GrOmp Panes saetsn de scclons soa amenaen xslt canteaelioas ss : wise abo fod i. Sail wea 
at ono a ohh as aon ane ces allen , , : i AG dec oh ree 
IDV SEMLELY tin cues naseevassesctasedenence rn] ose ass 3 : : sae ie 3| 14 2 
CHOLERA A roanci ak cekstecesescatasononeeeall aon a ois x ‘ Ot U2. a) Ale ees 
GAM ZA arse tacsesssces oceceencamscesband | las aaa a3 s a | QS ae aa 8 3 
Purpanrd and SCULVY: © \.iscaeecs cosswsse|ioss 366 no wai DUS ener fen lege ah 550 
WANG UIE Seca nace cocae ae sisisistiaia xs sloeineteamnteaiets| soak is sa re at ; i iy fore ae ei 
DY MAUS Was sicko mod een ecmnaaeeaeereweice iitie ec 1; 0 Qu Bt OE eros 69R a0 
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of death, but also the age at the time the life was assured, and in every 
instance distinguishing the ages to the nearest month, so that a new 
and important element in vital statistics is thus introduced, by which 
can be seen the facility with which different diseases may engraft 
themselves on the constitution at different terms of life, or, in other 
words, the rate at which the deterioration of life takes place from the 
standard of ordinary health, at different ages, from various diseases ; 
for, with respect to all the lives now under consideration, at the time 
the assurances were effected, they underwent the usual scrutiny before 
admission into the Society. 

In the following table will be found an abstract of the number of 
deaths which have taken place at the various periods of life from 
different diseases, and at the same time setting forth the period which 
has elapsed, in years and months, from the date of effecting the policies 
to the date of death :— 


rom All Causes, and Total Duration. 








AGES. 
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The preceding table will be useful to enable those interested in the a 
facts contained in it to effect other combinations which may suggest — 
themselves; but Table XIII, which is deduced from it, is that which 
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is more particularly applicable to the immediate question, and which 
differs from Table XII only in giving the average period, instead of the 
_ absolute period, which elapsed from the date of assuring to that of death, 
Z2 
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In this table, it will be found that the causes of death are unspe- 
cified in 8 only out of the 2,471 cases recorded. The results herein 
given are so novel, but yet so varied, that it will be impossible to 
discuss them fully within the limits of this paper, and the most obvious 
will therefore be only brought under consideration. In Abstract C, 
preceding, it was seen that, measuring the period which elapsed from 
the date of effecting the policies to the date of death, the interval was 
less for young lives than for older ones; and here, by adopting the 
opposite test, of measuring the interval from the date of death to the 
date of assuring, the same law is found to prevail, although in a more 
remarkable degree; and this difference is evidently owing to the cir- 

_cumstance, that all deaths among policies of long standing must neces- 
sarily be included in the more advanced periods of life in Table XIII, 
but included in younger periods of life in Abstract C. However, as 
the same law shows itself in both classes of results, and differing only 
in degree, the greater weight is thereby given to the unexpected prin- 
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from All Causes, and Average Duration.—Continued. 
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ciples disclosed, and should lead those connected with the management 
of life offices to the serious consideration of the financial questions 
which so obviously arise out of the results. From the relatively high 
rate of mortality at the more advanced ages, than at the younger ages, 
among assured lives, compared with those of the community generally, 
an opinion almost universally prevails, that there must be a loss, 
instead of a profit, connected with the transactions on old lives, and in 
consequence a number of life offices will not assure the lives of old per- 
sons. But if the ratio of lapsed policies, as set forth in Table XV,— 
and the ratio is much higher in this country, be viewed in connexion 
with the most remarkable law disclosed in Abstract C and Table XITT, 
there can no longer be any doubt that the general opinion is a most 
fallacious one, and unfortunately prevails, to the serious detriment of 
the older class of lives, to whom, in pecuniary transactions, the prin- 
ciples of life assurance are more strictly applicable than any other. 
Apart from statistical evidence, if must be sufficiently obvious, on an 
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attentive consideration of the doctrine of probabilities, that in guaran- 
teeing any event connected with the law of averages, that the nearer 
to unity the chances of the contingency taking place be, the less the 
hazard of any adventure on the result. And if to this general princi- 
ple be added the incidental pecuniary advantages arising from the 
moral influences and considerations which bear on the prosperity of a 
life office, the absurd prejudice which prevails against assuring old 
lives must immediately appear. The following shows the results for 
six of the principal classes of disease :—~ 


Agstract K. 


Average Period elapsed from the Date of Assuring to the Date of Death, 
among Persons Dying at the following Ages. 
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Of the diseases in class I, namely, the zymotic and sporadic dis- 
eases, it will be seen that the duration of the assurances on the lives 
falling by this class of disease, is less at every age than the average 
from all causes, except at the term of life 35-44; and it will likewise 
be seen, that for all ages taken collectively, the duration of the policies 
lapsing from this disease is less than the average duration of all policies. 

The same observation does not apply to class II. Under age 40, 
the duration of the policies is less than the average; but in the term 
of life 40-54, greater; the succeeding ten years again less; and in the 
term 65-74, greater; but for all ages collectively, the duration of 
policies becoming claims on account of death from this group of 
diseases, is five months’ greater than the average. 

In group III, which includes the: tubercular diseases, it will be 
seen, that for all ages under 60, with the exception of the quinquen- 
nial term, 40-44, the period elapsed from the date of assuring to the 
date of death is above the average of the period connected with the 
deaths from all causes, showing that, for those ages, the deaths of this 
class, which consist chiefly of phthisis, must be induced by a disease 
slow in its operation, and in that respect differing from the character- 
istic of group I. In respect to one term of life, 40-44, the deaths 
taking place therein, from this group of diseases, have followed very 
rapidly on the date of the lives being assured, and so remarkably so, 
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as to reduce the average, at all ages collectively, from this disease, 
more than one yéar below the average from all causes. At the term 
of life 40-44, the period elapsed in the deaths from all causes is 6 years 
8 months, but in the group of tubercular diseases, it is only 4 years 
8 months; and this would appear to be a true feature of the disease, 
for the greatest number of deaths have taken place at this term of life ; 
at the other terms of life, when the opposite feature prevails, up till 
age 60, the result is constantly above the average. On referring to 
the details of group IIT, it will be found that these peculiar results are 
due wholly to the deaths from phthisis, and therefore the preceding 
observations are strictly applicable to that disease only. 

Group IV contains the diseases of the nervous system, and it will 
be seen that the results do not differ widely from those for all causes ; 
and the same remark applies to the deaths from apoplexy, which form 
a large proportion of this section. 

On referring to group VI, which represents the other disease of the 
lungs and the organs of respiration, it will be seen that, with the 
exception of the decennial term of life, 55-64, the deaths take place in 
a shorter time after the date of assuring than in the average of the 
deaths from all causes, and in the aggregate of all the ages, the differ- 
ence is six months. These results are due chiefly to the deaths from 
pneumonia, which constitute 229 out of the 251 deaths of this group. 
And it will further be seen, that the deaths from asthma have taken 
place at a prolonged period beyond the average. 

In regard to the diseases enumerated in group VII, it will be 
found that, on the average, they agree in their results with the deaths 
from all causes; and that in the different quinquennial terms of life, the 
results are in some instances above, and in others below, the average. 

If attention be now directed to the rate of mortality from the 
various specified causes given in Table XII, it will be found that, for 
all ages taken collectively, the greatest mortality has resulted from 
zymotic diseases, or those forming group I; and next, tubercular dis- 
eases, or group III, which are here separated from the other diseases 
of the lungs and organs of respiration, which form a distinct class in 
group VI. The following is an abstract of the results in Table XIII, 
in so far as concerns the rate of mortality; and it will be observed 
that the rate of mortality from the zymotic diseases does not differ 
widely between ages 31-50, but from that age upwards, a rapid and 
uniform rate of increase takes place :—In group IJ, including dropsy, 
cancer, &c., there is a uniform rate of increase from the younger to the 
older ages. In the class of tubercular diseases, there is not much 
difference in the rate of mortality from between ages 31-50 ; but in the 
next three quinquennial terms of life, there 1s a gradual increase. In 
group IV, there will be observed a very great difference between the 
rate of mortality at the younger and more advanced ages ; of the 375 
deaths in this group, 274 consist of deaths from apoplexy, and the 
results are therefore conformable to those already described in con- 
nexion with Table XI, preceding. The results of group VI resemble 
in their relation those in connexion with group III. Group VII, it 
will be observed, resembles the results of group IV, in having a very 
low rate of mortality at the earlier ages, and increasing rapidly at the 
more advanced terms of life. 
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The preceding remarks have been made on six only of the principal 
groups of diseases, and the following still more condensed abstract of 
the results may be interesting. The Roman numerals represent the 
diseases as grouped in the preceding table and Table XITTI. 


| Diseases arranged according to the order of their Intensity at the following 
Ages. 
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In the above, as in Table XI, it will be seen that, at the earlier 
ages, the intensity of the zymotic diseases, and also tubercular disease, 
1s ; oreatest ; but at the more advanced, a gradual falling off will be 
observable in the class of tubercular disease. In the term of life 
56-65, tubercular disease stands fourth in the order of intensity, and 
in the term 66-80, last in order. Again, with respect to class IV, 
which consists, to a great extent, of deaths from apoplexy, it will. be 
observed that, in the ‘period of life 36- 50, it stands fourth in the order 
of intensity; but that in each of the three succeeding quinquennial 
terms of life it gradually advances one step in the order of intensity, 
until, at the term 66-70, it is highest in intensity. ‘This assimilates 
strictly with the results at page 335, preceding. However, with 
regard to the class pulmonary diseases, or diseases of the respiratory 
organs, that not only, in the abstracts just referred to, but in the 
earlier reports of the Registrar-General, included group LIT, but also 
group IV; and if the results be viewed in accordance with this 
arrangement, the diseases of the respiratory organs will be found to 
take precedence of all others between ages 31-70, and in the term of 
life 70-80, they will stand fourth in order. 





With the view to show the relative intensity of the various groups 
of disease at different terms of life amongst different populations, the 
following abstracts are given from results deduced from facts presented 
in the reports of the Registrar-General :— 
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Asstract L.—Continued. 
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Twenty-Four Town Districts of England—Males. 
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Agpstract M.—Continued. 
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Mortality of the Metropolis—Males. 
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Mortality per + Cent’ 





ATU Causes, «ash dograrsoneee- ‘161 | 900 | 1°301 | 1:967 | 3°105 | 4°850 | 7-448 / 2-004 


- I. Zymotic Diseases | ‘023 | °095 | 089} °119} *171} +177}. +380} +131 
SPORADIC DISEASES. 
II. Of uncertain, or 
variable seat .... 

‘THT. Of the Nervous 
SCCM |... ccs ne 

IV. Of the Respira- 
Ve story Oreans .... 
V. Of the Organs of 
Circulation 

VI. Of the Digestive 
Organs \....c.5.63 

VII. Of the Urinary 
OVPANS Si... 

VIII. Of ee Organs of 
Generation........ 

- TX. Of the Organs of 
Locomotion .... 

X. Of the Integu- A TA hear ; : : : Ses 
sent Syatemh ka 001 001; -004 | °005 020| °020; :004 
KDPOld Age 5... :.06050 sr ay te ao "023 | °704 | 2°847 | -191 
XII. External ve tel | ‘ 


-015 | 067 |. 163] -270).-537| -818/1-258| -293 
-008 |-045| -120| +237] -039| -600| 892) -2I5 
072 | 543 | -689| -962 | 1-357 | 1-589 | 1-268 -809 
004] -031| -062| -085 138} -253| -195 | -ose 








011 | 032} °059] °118| -234| °319| +224) -112 
001 | -006|.-017] -039| -088! °170] -181) -045 
‘104 | 0002 





"003 | °010 |: 018; :014 |.-°019-} -038 024.) .-017 


pe ee dS a a 


Poisoning, As- 
phyxia, Injuries 











With respect to the results in connexion with these abstracts, it 
may be sufficient to refer to those in connexion with the term of life 
41-50; and in so far as concerns the group of zymotic and sporadic 
diseases, it is obvious that the intensity of mortality is higher in the 
Gotha Life Office than in any of the other classes of facts brought 
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forward; but in regard to group II, which includes dropsy, cancer, 
and diseases of uncertain seat, the opposite result is observable, the 
mortality being less in the Gotha Life Office than in any of the other 
class of facts now under observation ; but in respect to the diseases of 
the respiratory organs, the results for the same ages are very remark- 
able and important, being for the four different class of facts, as 
follows, viz. :— 


Gotha Life Office.....0..ccsoeseracesereare °419 per cent. 

Division of East Kent..........c.c0cceecores 2O-~ 5; 

IVE CEFOD OLS e265 io varc es oscacs caamnesene ee ttees “O62, 5 

Twenty-four Towns........cccsssereerreees “989 5; = 


The immunity from this class of diseases in the Gotha Life Office, 
and also in the division of East Kent, is remarkable, when placed” in 
contrast with the other figures. Similar remarks are applicable to the 
two other classes of diseases contained in the following condensed 
abstract of figures presented in the preceding abstracts :— 
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Group of Results per Cent.—Ages 41-50—for the-different Classes of Disease in the 
Diseases, 
classified as in ial “wae 3? 
Table XIII. Gotha Life Office. bis a Metropolis. yar 
| ee eee 249 -166 "119 *259 
| Eee °186 °190 *270 "242 
Tit + Vi.... *419 520 “962 "989 
Ye 5 hte °159 $299 "237 tz, 
WER. "095 "109 "118 -143 


The differences for other terms of life will be easily discovered from 
an examination of the various abstracts. ; eile 

With respect to the deaths which have taken place from Asiatic 
cholera, it will be seen, from Abstract H, that 12 deaths took place 
from that cause in the ten years 1829-38, 17 in the ten years 1839-48, 
and 31 in the year 1849. In Table XI, it will be seen that, although 
the greatest number. of deaths happened in the decennial term of life, 
41-50, still the highest rate of mortality from this disease was at ages 
61-70; and if the results for the whole 21 years, as set forth in 
Table XIII, be considered, in reference to age, it will be seen that the 
largest number of deaths have taken place between ages 51-60 but 
the rate of mortality has gone on increasing from the youngest to the 
oldest age, as will be seen by the following abstract :— 












































Lives Exposed Deaths from Mortality Being _ 

meee to Risk. Cholera. per Cent. One Death - 
OI AO. cca 33,870 a “021 4,762 
41—50........ 47,010 15 032 3,125 
51—60........ 31,050 yh ae °058 1,724 foe 
61—70........ 12,382 17 “137 730 
71—80........ 1,719 3 175 571 

Potak....- 126,031 60 048 2,083 ~ 
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A similar law has always been observed elsewhere, although within 
epidemic periods the mortality must of course be greater than shown 
in the above table. A few deaths have taken place at intervals 
throughout the whole period; but if the year of the principal epidemic 
be considered, namely, 1849, the rate of mortality will appear much 
increased :— 



































‘Noes Lives Exposed Deaths from Mortality Being 
8 to Risk. Cholera. per Cent. One Death in 
40 3,565 3 “084 1,188 
41—50........ 5,766 3 °052 1 O22 
51—60........ 3,060 10 B27 306 
61—70........ 1,653 12 °726 138 
70—80........ 341 3 : *880 114 
a rr 14,385 31 “29 464 





This will be found to be much under the rate of mortality from 
cholera in Paris and many other places during the year 18382, for all 
ages taken collectively, the result being one in 42°7 for Paris, but one 
in 464 in the Gotha Life Office, for ages 31-80. The influence of age 
is very remarkable in modifying the mortality from this disease. The 
following are the results for all ages in Paris, showing the mortality 
from cholera from the 26th March to 30th September, in the year 
1832 :— 





























Ages. Population. soe pone Being One in 
O— 5 4... 53,124 1,311 2°468 4] 
5— 10 ........ 50,059 392 783 153 

10— 15 ........ | 54,696 202 *369 Zit 
15— 20 .0... 79,058 377 477 210 
20— 25 ....... 82,044 959 1:169 86 
25— 30 ...... 75,836 1,206 1°590 63 
30— 40 ........ 125,188 mahal 2213 45 
40— 50 ........ 97,526 3,727 2°796 36 
50— 60 ........ 81,415 2,913 3°577 28 
60— 70 ........ 58,625 3,121 5°324 19 
70— 80 wis... 23,262 2,044 8787 11 
80— 90 ........ 4,715 365 7741 13 
90—100 ......... 314 14 4°458 Ze 

Totals........ 785,862 18,402 2°342 ae 42-7 


The following is the rate of mortality from cholera, at correspond- 


ing ages, in the Gotha Life Office, Paris and London:— 
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Gotha Life Office, 1849. Paris, 1832. London, 1849. 
Ages ee 
Per Cent. One in Per Cent. Onein Per Cent. One in 
31—40........ "084 1,186 2°213 45 661 151 
41—50........ °052 1,922 2°796 36 °830 120 
- 51—60........ 327 306 3°577 28 245 80 
61—70........ °726 138 5°324 19 1°726 58 
71—80........ °880 114 8°787 ll 2°182 46 
Total: ..'.3.5 "Bib 464 3776 26 °962 104 








Hence the mortality within the ages 31-80, is 1 in 464, while in 
_ Paris it was 1 in 26, and in London 1 in 104. The differences for 
each of the decennial periods of life are also shown. 

Abstract H., Table XI, and Table XIII, will show the mor- 
tality from violent causes. In the ten years, 1829-38, 11 deaths 
took place from suicide; in the twenty years, 1829-48, 64 deaths 
from the same cause; 89 of these deaths took place between ages 
41-60. During the twenty-one years, 1829-49, 87 deaths took place 
from violent causes of all kinds, and an inspection of Section XVII 
will show the influence of age on the rate of mortality from these 
causes, and it will be found that with but slight irregularities, which 
appear to be due chiefly to small numbers, there is a gradual rate of 
increase from the younger to the older ages. In England and Wales, 
the deaths from violence, within the above ages, are 1 in 19; in the 
Equitable Life Office, 1 in 54; and in the Scottish Widows’ Fund, 
1 in 35; and in the Gotha Life Office, 1 in 28 of the total deaths, 
within the same term of life. 

Allusion has just been made to the mortality in the Scottisl 
Widows’ Fund and Life Assurance Society. In the “ Monthly 
Journal of Medical Science” for January 1847, will be found a most 
interesting paper by James Begbie, M.D., Consulting Physician to 
the Society, on the Mortality of the Members. This is the only 
published document of any importance which gives the mortality 
from different causes amongst assured lives. The nosological arrange- 
ment of the return by the Equitable Society being so defective as to 
render the results of little or no practical value. 

The facts brought under consideration by Dr. Begbie include the 
experience of the “Scottish Widows’ Fund” for the years 1815-45, 
in which 642 deaths took place among 5,989 persons, of whom 447 
were females; but it is important to observe that all those persons 
whose policies were either surrendered or forfeited are not included in 
the preceding numbers, so that the full number of persons exposed to 
the risk of mortality in the Society, during the thirty-one years above 
referred to, is not given. There is another element of importance 
wanting in Dr. Begbie’s paper. While the ages at death from different 
causes are furnished, the population for those ages, or the number of 
persons exposed to the risk of mortality at the corresponding terms of 
life hag not been given; it is greatly to be regretted that such is the 
case, for it deprives his paper of one of its most important uses, 
However this defect might to some extent have been supplied from 
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the distribution of ages in the Gotha Life Office, which cannot differ 
in any very marked manner from those in the Scottish Widows’ Fund, 
had the gross numbers exposed to the risk of mortality also been 
given, and the surrendered and forfeited policies not been excluded. 
Notwithstanding these deficiencies, which will render a strict com- 
parison with the results of the Gotha Life Office impossible, Dr. 
Begbie’s paper is still full of interest, and should be studied by every 
one connected with the management of Life Offices, or giving atten- 
tion to the more general question of Vital Statistics. It will be 
impossible within the limits assigned to the present contribution to 
do justice to the discussion into which Dr. Begbie enters on the 
results of his investigation, and those who desire to follow him in 
those important details, must have recourse to the paper itself. The 
following exhibits the deaths from different causes, for all ages col- 
lectively, in the Gotha Life Office, and in the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
Life Assurance Society. 


Apstrract QO. 




















Gotha Life Scottish 
Office. Widows’ Fund. 
CAUSE OF DEATH, Sa ae ae Bs ince od 
No. | sorotal | N° | to Total 
Deaths. Deaths. 
Epidemic and Contagious Diseases ..............00 503 | 20°356 | 93 | 14°486 
Diseases of uncertain Seat..........ss.csssseosessasseseeres 380 | 15°378 | 52 8100 
Diseases of the Brain and Nerves ....s:cscsesee 375 | 15°176 | 183. | 20°720 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs..........s00 688 | 27°843 | 152 | 23-676 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-Vessels.........+4 69 | "2°792 1-03 8°255 
Diseases of the Organs of Digestion. ..........0004 207.12 8377. Peds AA 99e 
Diseases of the Urinary Organs oo... .ceeessseeees 40; \-. AtOL9.0- 26 3°582 
Childbirth and Diseases of the Uterus, Re. yee 10 °405 5 “779 
Diseases of the. Joints Gidea. bossa ernest 18 °729 3 467 
NV ALON DD CALLS 2 5,..cseoedbacciede Seralan'sdensoaehe Gactuconere ds Si. So Seke ls 2°803 
OTIS ere eect sax cianttnnnc tides aphe altro ame See 86 3:480 6 934 
Caitses Wot Gpecited <045.iin.ccssnanassleesaienseve eee 8 *324 27 4°204 
Total deaths.......ccccee ee ene 2,471 100-000. “642. 100-000 












In the above abstract the relation of the two classes of facts is 
obvious, and calls for no further commentary, but it may be useful to 


give the results for each class of disease in the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund according to age. 
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ABSTRACT P, 





Ages at Death, 







































DISEASE, ara 3S eae 
20to | 30to | 40 to | 50to | 60 to | 70 to | Above Total 
30. 40, 50. 60. 70. 80. 80. : 
Helsowte and Contagious Pes 5 ee heen -1g.|. 29 4 1 93 
Diseases of uncertain seat ........ 2 4 ap val F4 I oe 
pes of the Brain oe 5 14 36 34 29 14 1 133 
ORVEd aka, Aaa: 
6 isa of the i eS 1 aa ger) Fee | gah 9 | 152 
BAI pe te gies cosa can pseanane 
Diseases of the Heart and 
PLOOG=VESSEIS sn. -couscigseossacs } es 2 MN ty He : S ae 
Cae _of the Organs of } 3 13.) 37 bol Wy ay 
BMOOEIOU o <12ic acco srncte de cena, 
Diseases of the Urinary Organs 2 6 1 23 
Childbirth and Diseases of ee 9 - 
1 ES APS 7 se eae | . 
Diseases of the Joints....0...00...... Sas 1 1 1 3 
Violent. Deaths’ (iJ0.kGnnne.) 4 7 5 I at 18 
ORB 2 GAG LG SES. 2 4 6 
Causes not specified or ee a 27 
faked 7650... Feb oc ‘: 








AW Diseases: ...6:..0.3c5 28 109 | 143 | 143 | 123 57 12 | 642 





It now only remains to direct attention to Tables XV and XVI, 
the former of which shows the progress of the Gotha Society, from 
1829 to the end of the year 1849, and the latter shows the number and 
amount of subsisting assurances at the end of the year 1848. 


TaBLe XV. 
Number of Persons effecting Assurances during the Years 1829-49. 

































































Number) Number| Gross Persons on whose lives | Personson| 7,_ | Average Age 
of of number of Policies whose lives ceanide of the 
Year, | Persons Persons | Persons were discontinued. Policieswere| “5 hesaed: 
making | effecting| Assured in force at ‘hie 
newPro-| new  |throughout}——~—_—_|__ the end Vicapl ox ue 
posals. | Policies.| the Year. | Lapses. | Deaths. Total. | of the Year. ear. | Years.) Mths. 
1829...) 1,581 1,285 1,285 ae 12 12 1,273 1,273 | 42 7 
1830... 607 504 LLG 14 16 30 1,747 474 | 42 9 
W831...| 1,491 |. 1,244 2,991 46 27 73 2,918 1171 | 41 10 
1832...) 1,574 } 1,165 4,083 214 53 267 3,816 898 | 42 4s 
1833..:| 1,351 | 1,041 4,857 120 46 166 4,691 875 | 42 9 
1834...| 1,218 902 5,593 156 65 221 5,372 681} 48 1 
1835...) 1,818 | 989 6,361 156 85 241 6,120 748 | 43 3% 
1836...) 1,685 | 1,218 7,333 172 108 280 7,053 933 | 43 5 
1637... loo | - Lidl 8,204 174 123 297 7,907 854] 43 8 
1838...) 1,555 | 1,154 9,061 158 124 282 8,779 872 | 44 ae 
1839...) 1,419 1,024 9,802 199 123 322 9,481 702 | 44 44 
1840...| 1,485 | 1,089-| 10,570 200 136 336 10,234 753 | 44 83 
1841...| 1,414 983) 11,217 184 158 342 10,875 641 | 45 J 
1942...|.. 3,092 |. 1,013. | 11,888 174 191 365 11,523 648 | 45 5 
1843...! 1,503 | 1,049 | 12,572 195 201 396 12,176 653 | 45 10 
1844...) 1,493 | 1,073 | 13,249 186 197 383 12,866 690 | 46 vane 
1845... 1,412 | 1,018 | 13,884 181 235 416 13,468 602 | 46 4: 
1846...) 1,484 | 1,096 | 14,564 214 224 438 14,126 658 | 46 7 
1847...| 1,706 | 1,235 | 15,361 244 289 533 14,828 702 | 46 10 
1848...) 1,151 824 | 15,652 291 325 616 15,036 208 | - 47 A 
1849..,| E377. 1,0 16,047 239 337 576 15,471 435 | 47 9 
Total| 29,707 | 22,063 | 196,352 3,517 | 3,075 6,592 15,471 
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The above will not correspond exactly in some of its details, par- ~ 
ticularly in relation to the number of deaths, with some of the pre- 
ceding figures; in fact Table XV is a financial statement of the 
Society, and those conversant with the practical working of such 
institutions, will immediately understand the cause of such differences. 
The number of deaths which have actually taken place up to any 
given date being of necessity, in every larye Society, greater than the 
payments made on account of deaths to the same date. 

In the preceding table there is one feature of an unusual character, 
and of much practical importance to Life Offices, the ratio of lapsed 
policies to the gross number of policies effected. It will be seen that 
out of 22,068 persons whose lives were assured, the policies on the 
lives of 3,517 were either surrendered, forfeited, or had expired, 
being about 16 per cent. of the whole. To those not familiar with. 
the experience of Life Offices in this respect, the proportion may seem 
high, but it is very much below that of Life Offices in this country, 
and merits serious consideration on the part of those transacting 
assurance business on the Continent. 

The following abstract will show the results for the Gotha Life 
Office, the Equitable Society of London, and the fifteen Life Offices 
reported on in 1848 by the Committee of Actuaries. 


ABSTRACT Q. 


Existing at the 
























































termination Discontinued. Died. 
Source Date of Experience. 
f Entrants. rh 
: an Per Per Per 
Data. Experience. Num-| Centage | Num-| Centage | Num-| Centage 
ber. to ber. to ber. to 
Entrants. Entrants. Entrants. 
Equitabte Life Office eo cee 21,398 | 6,930] 32:4. | 9,324] 486 | 5,144] 24-0 
(1773-1838, but 
Fifteen Life Offices | 4 (UCN, sel 40,616 |25,462| 62°7 111,226] 276 | 8,928} 97 
29 years pee 
9 ine 
Gotha Life Office ... OE ied 29,063 |15,471| 70-1 | 3,517; 160 | 8,075] 13-9 
aaah eae rn 84,077 |47,863| 56:9 (24067; 287 |12,147] 144 














Combined results 

It is hence obvious that while the number of discontinued 
policies, being policies which have ceased to exist from all causes 
except death, is only about 16 per cent. of the original number of 
entrants in the Gotha Life Office, the ratio is as high as 48°6 per 
cent. in the Equitable, and even 27°6 per cent. in the Fifteen Life 
Offices. It is to be regretted that the causes of discontinuance of the 
policies in each of those groups are unknown, but there is such a dis- 
parity in the results, that there can be very little doubt that a greater 
proportion of the policies issued on the Continent are kept in force 
for prudential reasons or. family provisions, and that whether the 
increased ratio of discontinued policies in this country results from a 
greater proportion being originally effected for a temporary period 
only, still it is evident from the fact of a less proportion of them being 
kept in force, that the prudential feelings among the assuring classes 
in Germany must be stronger than in this country. 
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The figures in the last column of Abstract Q, when viewed by 
themselves, can convey but little information, as the results are not 
derived from the number exposed to the risk of mortality, but from 
the original number of entrants, and consequently the rate of mortality 
will depend on the ratio of discontinued policies, and the ages of the 
persons exposed to the risk of mortality. 

In the following abstract will be found the mortality per cent., 
without distinction of age, and the average duration of the assurances 
in each group of facts. 


AgpsTract R. 





Exposed Mortality 


Average Duration of 























Data, Mik: | Po ot per Gene 5 ee each Policy. 
Equitable Pavers 266,872 Pon pees Sho 21,398 12°5 Maes 3 
Fifteen Offices ....| 220,787 3,928 1°8 40,616 Ee. Seabee 
Gotha Life Office | 179,884 5,075 17 22,063 8°1 a 

Totalaicicn 667,543 12,147 I eg 84,077 _ ea are a 
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The greater age of the Equitable Life Office destroys the value 
of any comparison between the results derived from the experience of 
that Society and either of the other sources of data, but a comparison 
may fairly be made between the results for the Fifteen Life Offices 
and the Gotha Life Office. Fourteen of these Offices had on an 
average been established for eighteen years up to the close of the 
experience here bronght under review, and if the eldest office of the 
fifteen be included, the average duration of the term over which their 
transactions extend will not differ widely from that of the Gotha Life 
Office. This much being explained, it is certainly a very remarkable 
fact that the average duration of each policy effected in the English 
Life Offices should be under five and a half years, and exceed the 
period of eight years in the Gotha Life Office. It is stated in the 
report by the Committee of Actuaries that, taking the whole of the 
data which they had under investigation, and which includes the 
above fifteen offices, and also the Equitable and Amicable Life Offices, 
the two oldest in existence, that the average duration of all the 
policies is under eight years anda half. It is therefore evident that 
the interests of a Life Office, and particularly so in this country, are 
influenced by. a great many other causes than simply the law of 
mortality prevailing among its members, and there is reason to believe 
that those disturbing causes will increase in intensity with the in- 
creased age and experience of the offices, and the gradual extension of 
the practice of Life Assurance among the population of this country. 

In the following table will be found a statement of the number of 
subsisting assurances in the Gotha Life Office, on the 31st of 
December, 1848; to many persons the results may be interesting. 
The amounts assured are expressed in thalers, or rixdollar Prussian — 
current, each being worth nearly three shillings sterling. 
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TaBLe XVI. 


Assurances subsisting in 1848. 
























































4 s és x axe gel eae ma ames a 
rd a a n a a n a a a 
Si 
(3) a <a) ic > > (=) > (3 (=) 
eS es |e sissies 
Ages. a ot oo H jad | ole | ol als Total. 
Ad eid kh a a ad 
S42 ie) S| = She Sole e 
a ot oo FH las | co bet ep) 
15—20... A nike sick sola ete Weeselaeesre 4 Persons 3,500 Thlr. 
Q1—25... as a i Pee see eee Sh 67,800 ,, 
26—30... 391 | 73 | 20 8 Ae8O BAS | 81-24) 9 [hbe2— 5, 89220083 
31—35... 882 | 241 EY 36 34 | 20 3 i 2) 12 | 1,308 “ 1°888,900 = 
86—40...| «& | 1,412 | 387 127 64 Be 2s) 4. | 14 1 | 22 | 2,109 5 9 077,600"; 
41—45...| 8 11,759 | 585 178 109 69 | 45 ely) 2 | 27.) 2,798 spn 30/100 LSS, 
46—50... A 1,628 | 618 199 146 TO N37 eke «00 Ty) 229" 2776 » 4°614,000_ ,, 
51—55...| Ay | 1,246 | 478 174 94, 64 | 41 SF 21 21 ) 2,147 45 0 062,000 S,, 
56—60... 843 | 3834 118 98 69 | 43 HET US 3 | 15 | 1,545 » 27818,400 < ,, 
Gi h.., 549 | 917 | 88 | 60 | 29/91/10/15/...1°6) 990 4, 1°750,500 ,, 
66—70... Q79 | 111 32 20 19 | 14] 4 8 1 J 489 a 842,200 ,, 
7\—7a... 133 37 16 15 5 3 ee Pa 1 212 Sy 327,700 ,; 
76—84... 30 15 siete ] a3 1 Gli Ranma bans 49 3 64,300 ,, 
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The discussion of the varied subjects brought forward in this 
paper it is hoped will induce others to follow up the different inquiries 
into a more complete analysis, and thereby advance the science which 
it is the object of this section to promote. 








On the self-imposed Taxation of the Working Classes in the United 
Kingdom. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association, August, 1850.] 


Tene is a species of taxation for the investigating of which we shall 
not be charged with entering upon forbidden ground. It bears heavily 
upon the personal resources of the people, who yet are never found to 
complain of its pressure ; and, unlike the taxes which form the subject 
of so many and such grievous lamentations, it forms a measure of the 
prosperity of the people, since both will uniformly diminish or increase 
together ; and indeed, the amount of the burthen in question is, when 
greatest, the best proof that can be offered of the ability of the com- 
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munity to bear other burthens. I refer, of course, to that self-imposed 
taxation which consists in the use of articles from which we could very 
well abstain, which are of little or no use to us either bodily or intel- 
lectually, and by foregoing the consumption of which, we should 
become, individually and nationally, better able to bear the necessary 
expenses of government. This is a wide field, and it is not my inten- 
tion to occupy, on this occasion, more than a very small part of it ; 
that part, however, being in other respects than the mere money value 
of the article consumed, of very high importance. 

The particular instances to which I would call the attention of the 
Section at this time are, the consumption of ardent spirits, beer, and 
tobacco; the yearly expenditure for which articles in the United 
Kingdom amounts to a sum which must appear perfectly fabulous, 
until the reasonableness of the result shall be shown by means of cal- 
culations adopted and formed on good authority. 

The quantity of spirits of home production consumed in 1849 
within the kingdom was as follows :— 


Pr Bien din).o2 -sonrccocessss 9,053,676 imperial gallons. 
Scotland ....... Sevaidhs dave 6,935,003 a rp 
BRCIGHE (seocs;seccasecenssorrnes 6,973,333 x ” 

WOSether.....icevert *22,962,012 ” 19 


The duty upon which quantity amounted to 5,793,881, The whole~ 
sale cost, including the duty, would probably amount to about 
8,000,0007., a sum which would, however, be very far short of that 
paid by the consumers. In all trades which, like that of the distri- 
butors of spirits, are carried on for the supplying of very numerous 
customers, and where the sum paid at any one time by each 
individual is very small, the retail profits must necessarily be great, 
in order to reimburse the expenses attendant upon the trade, and 
to afford a living to those engaged in it. It may likewise be fairly 
assumed, that something greater than the average rate of profit 
would be required in order to induce persons with the necessary 
capital to embark in a business accompanied by, or at least liable to, 
as they must be, circumstances of an unpleasant character. It is not 
possible to make any precise calculations of those expenses and profits, 
but a good deal of trouble has been taken in order to make as near an 
approximation as possible to the truth ; and it has been given as the 
opinion of several distillers who have been consulted, that the con- 
sumer pays, for every gallon of spirit used, three times the amount of 
the duty. Assuming this estimate, it would appear that the cost of 
British and Irish distilled spirits to the people of England, Scotland, 
and Ircland, respectively, in 1849, was 17,381,649/., thus divided :— 


Pea ds. i... 0s.+..ccarscarenengpntaapowene’ £8,838 ,768 
Scotland ic 3i: oc sens cdo telsueneeeeeee 5,369,868 


Teeland’ soc. i eit tacasrerenee ot 45,007 


—_——_— 


£17,381,643 





* The quantities of home-made spirits consumed in each division of the kingdom 
are capable of being correctly given, by reason of the different rates of duty charge- 
able in England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively. 
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To this must be added the sum spent for rum, nearly the whole of 
which is used by the same classes as consume the gin and whiskey, of 
which the cost is here estimated. Lan ; 

The consumption of rum in 1849 amounted to 3,044,758 imperial 
gallons, the duty paid on which was 1,142,855/. The class of con- 
sumers being the same, and the means of distribution nearly if not 
wholly identical, it may fairly be assumed that the cost to the con- 
sumer bears an equal relation to the duty with that assigned to British 
spirits, in which case the expenditure for this kind of spirit will reach 
3,428,5651, making the whole outlay of the people for these two 
descriptions of ardent spirits 20,810,208/., thus locally divided :— 





PVPIM WE 61 inci Sos. .hes cate endian £8,205,242 
MCOULAME...,,. cela er eeeres 6,285,114 
Teli oid wan io cheat 6,319,852 

£20,810,208 


If, for the purpose of the calculation, we assume that the popula- 
tion of the three divisions of the United Kingdom was the same in 
1849 as it was found to be at the enumeration of 1841, the consump- 
tion per head in the year was— 


In Faglang. sivcuas aac: doscn 0'569 gallons. 
COLMAN io tee. oe 2°647 S 
irelancia spre oe tne oe 0°853 - 


These proportions are such as would fall to the share of each man, 
woman, and child throughout the land; but it must be evident that 
many, and especiallythe women and children, can count for very little 
in the calculation, if indeed they should not be wholly discarded from it. 
Adopting this latter view, and dividing the quantity consumed among 
the adult males in all ranks of life, as they were ascertained in 1841, 
the following portions would fall to the share of each :— 


dn England :......i.cc0 2°330 gallons, or about 24 gallons. 
Scotland diet pi810 ig claleleleiese 11°168 29 99 ll 3. 
Tréland: 3.24.08), 22 3°469 i 13 oa as 


Brandy is for the most part drunk by persons not of the working 
class, as that term is generally, but somewhat arbitrarily understood. 
The quantity consumed in 1849 was 2,187,500 imperial gallons, the 
first, or wholesale cost of which was about 546,8752,, and the duty 
paid amounted to 1,640,282/.,—together, 2,187,1572. The system of 
distribution is, for the most part, quite different from that used with 
respect to British and Colonial spirits, a large proportion being pur- 
chased in quantities of two gallons and upwards, for use in private 
families ; so that a much smaller rate of gross profit will be required 
by the dealers. Some part is, however, sold at inns and public-houses 
by the glass, and for this portion a very high profit will be received, 
so that it cannot be considered an over estimate if we assume that each 
gallon costs, on the average, to the consumers 80s., or 50 per cent., 
advance upon the import cost and duty. This would exhibit an ex- 
penditure for brandy of 8,281,250/., which, added to the sum formerly 


stated, gives a total expenditure within the year for ardent spirits, of 
the enormous sum of 24,091,458/, 


ah 
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The data at command by means of which to estimate the money 
spent for beer in its various forms, is not so satisfactory as that used 
in regard to spirits, but is sufficiently precise to enable us to approxi- 
mate to the truth within a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

The number of bushels of malt subjected to duty in 1849, was 
37,999,032, or 4,749,879 quarters, but of this quantity only 3,719,145 
quarters is set down as having been used by licensed brewers. Of the 
remaining 1,030,734 quarters, the greater part was, no doubt, used by 
private families, and the remainder was worked up by the distillers. 
Jn order to be on the side of moderation, let us assume that only the 
quantity (3,719,145 quarters) used in licensed breweries was employed 
in making beer, and we shall find, upon the usual calculation of 34 
barrels of beer, of average quality and strength, as the product of each 
quarter of malt, that the number of gallons brewed from the above- 
mentioned quantity was 435,139,965. The price at which porter is 
retailed to the consumer varies with the circumstances attending the 
sale. When it is taken away in the jugs of the buyers for consump- 
tion elsewhere, the charge is 2d. per quart, or 1s. per gallon; but when 
drunk on the premises of the seller, the charge is one-third more, viz., 
Ad. per quart, or 1s. 4d. per gallon—a difference of price which, con- 
sidering the check upon exorbitant profits offered by the great amount 
of competition among the sellers, affords good evidence of the necessity 
of a large advance upon the actual cost in order to meet and cover the 
expenses of retail dealers. The prices here mentioned are for porter ; 
ale is higher in price, and is retailed at 4d., 6d., or 8d, per quart, 
according to its quality, which mainly depends upon the propor- 
tion of malt and hops used in its production. On the other hand, 
table-beer, which is very largely drunk in families, is frequently sold 
at a lower price than 1s. per gallon, but in such cases a smaller or a 
larger quantity is produced from a like quantity of ingredients. As 
no means can be found for determining the quantities of each kind and 
quality of beer consumed, let it be assumed, as very fairly it may be, 
that taking all qualities into the account, the price to the consumer is 
a mean between the two prices above stated for porter, viz., 1s. 2d. per 
gallon, and we arrive at the sum of 25,883,165/. annually spent by 
the population of this kingdom, and chiefly by the labouring portion, 
for beer. 

It is shown by a statement recently presented to the House of 
Commons, that the number of persons who are engaged as producers 
and distributors of beer in England and Wales is as follows :-— 

38 Foi) fee bel Ae Ante ore in cereale epi tine 2,507 


Wretuatlernt fied ccc Sjaevqeaeee eae e ty congeners 88,496 
Persons licensed to keep beer-houses'.... 38,070 


129,073 

The quantity of unmanufactured tobacco upon which duty was paid 
in. 1849 was 27,480,621 pounds, and of manufactured tobacco and snuff 
205,066 pounds, yielding together a revenue of 4,408,017/. 14s. 11d. 
The retail price ranges from 4s. to 14s. per pound, seventeen-twentieths 
or 85 per cent. of the whole being of the lowest price here named, and 
only about 2 per cent. being of the highest quality, proportions which 
were stated by several respectable manufacturers who gaye evidence 
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~ before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1845. On the same 
authority we are told, that an addition is made of other ingredients in 
the processes of manufacture amounting to 15 per cent. upon the 85 per 
cent., which consists of cut or shag, and roll tobacco, while the snuff, 
~ which comprises 13 out of 15 parts of the remainder, admits of an 
increased weight to the extent of from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Applying these per centages to the quantity taken for consumption 
in 1849 we arrive at the following results :— 


Shag and roll tobacco adding the ree 
BD WEL COME. acces '} 23,358,529 lbs. | 1D PEr-Cent....u00.- 26,862,308 Ibs. 


Snuff of various os 3,572,480 lbs. | adding the ak 5,537,344 lbs. 





ES Perreent. Hevcncien 55 per cent......... 
Segars, 2 per cent. .... 549,612 lbs. (no increase) vse 549,612 Ibs. 
27,480,621 lbs. 32,949,264 lbs. 
Manufactured when imported........ 205,066 Ibs. 





So that the quantity for which the public pays as tobacco and snuff is 33,154,330 Ibs. 





The retail prices, obtained from a respectable shop in a leading 
thoroughfare in London, at this time (June, 1850) are— 


Good: Shae’... caduieiiess 3d. per oz. Prince’s mixture ........ 6d. per oz. 
Mest Mite. envi eke 34d. 35 Brown rappee .....es0 Ald. *,, 
itd ’s 2696 ..c.ceatss inion 3hd. ,, Pale scotch ....c..cccc0000s Ad. a 
PVE PUESe to oh ssiisocsivsess Ae Ditto best...g.5-0ccussvcs 4hd. ,, 
Cavendish ».....sccsosrvevee BA Ens DIAEK TAPPCE, ..occsevcacees 4a. 53 
EMASECT 3. ecAAccssas. bees 6d. “4 


The average price of the six qualities of tobacco here given is at the 
rate of 5s. 2d. per Ib., and that of the five qualities of snuff is 7s. per 
Ib. The great bulk of the consumption falls upon the lowest priced 
quality of tobacco, which is 3d. per oz., or 4s. per lb. It cannot there- 
fore give an exaggerated view of the sum expended for this article if 
we assume that lowest price as being paid for the whole. In regard 
to snuff, a larger proportion of the whole than in the case of tobacco is 
used by the middling and easy classes, to whom the difference of a 
penny in the price of an ounce of snuff cannot be any object, and who 
rarely, if ever, will buy the most inferior quality. The prices, it will 
be seen, run from 5s. 4d. to 8s. per lb.; if we take the mean of these 
two prices as the average of the whole, 2. ¢. 6s. 8d. per lb., we shall 
probably be within the mark. At these rates, the cost to the consu- 
mers generally will be as follows :— 


26,862,308 lbs. tobacco, at 4s. per Ib. ..... Peet £5,372,461 
5,537,344 Ibs. snuff, at 6s. 8d. per Ib. eee 1,845,781 
549,612 lbs. English-made segars, at 9s. per lb. 247,325 


Total for British manufactured.... £7,465,567 
205,066 lbs. foreign manufactured, at 12s. per lb. 123,040 





Total value as paid by consumers.... £7,588,607 





which amount would yield about 50 per cent. above the cost of the 
tobacco as imported and the duty paid thereon, a moderate increase to 
defray all the expenses of manufacture, and the charges attendant upon 


< 


“ 
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the retailing of an article, nearly the whole of which is paid for im cop- 
per coins. There can be no reason to suspect that the amount can be 
at all overcharged, which leaves no larger margin than this for the gross 
profits of 209,537 persons, the number which in the year 1848 took 
out and paid for licences to deal in tobacco and snuff, in addition to 642 
persons licensed to manufacture these articles. 

It must be remembered, that, with regard to two of the three arti- 
cles the expenditure for which I have endeavoured to estimate, an in- 
definite sum should be allowed for the quantities illicitly produced and 
imported, but as to the amount of which it is altogether impossible 
to form any trustworthy estimate. We know, however, from the 
seizures and discoveries that are continually made, that a very large 
additional amount must be drawn from the pockets of the people, 
in order to compensate for the risks of the smuggler and the illicit 
distiller. 

If it be conceded that the sums here brought forward are justified 
by the facts and calculations on which they are based, it would appear 
that the people, and chiefly the working classes, of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, voluntarily tax themselves for the enjoyment of only three 
articles, neither of which is of any absolute necessity, to the following 
amount :— 








British and colonial Spirits ,...ssecssrsorresrecroessscrseeroereeess Rikers ,. £20,810,208 
Brandy geese POOOTRO RHE TEETO DOO P SORT OG HOE HHEEHOL EHO DE DED HE DOHOTEDEHE OH OTEDEE HOO. eoseoee ° 3,281,250 
Total of spirits.......,.000008 24,091,458 

Beer of all kinds, exclusive of that brewed in private families 25,383,165 
PEEING RTL SIMMER GA co ia a soe saunas asus event dh os GaeReaaNavolg ceagdeheaacsan 7,088,607 
£57 ,063,230 


At the beginning of this paper it was remarked that the amount 
of money expended upon articles which, like spirits, beer, and tobacco, 
are not of first necessity, forms a measure of the prosperity of the 
nation, and of the ability of the community to bear those national bur- 
thens which cannot be avoided—a remark the justice of which hardly 
admits of question ; but it would by no means follow that the dimi- 
nished use of the three articles named would afford proof in itself of 
lessened means of comfort on the part of the working people, and of 
diminished prosperity in the nation generally. On the contrary, if it 
were seen that, as respects gin and whiskey, the 24 gallons consumed 
in the year in England—the 113% gallons so consumed in Scotland— 
and the 33 gallons consumed in Ireland, by each adult male, were 
diminished to one half those proportions, while a larger sale should be 
effected of sugar, of tea, of articles of decent clothing, and of other 

-matters whereof the females and children should be partakers, there 
can be no disputing about the advantageous nature of the change, and 
but little ground for asserting that the general sum of prosperity were 
lessened. The probability, on the contrary, is, that money thus ex- 
pended, would afford greater means for employment throughout the 
country in other branches of industry, and thus open additional sources 
of prosperity to all. 

There is one consideration arising out of this view of the subject 
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which is of a painful character, and which, if it were hopeless of cure, 
would be most disheartening to all who desire that the moral progress 


of the people should advance with at least an equal pace with their 


physical progress—it is, that among the working classes, so very large 
a portion of the earnings of the male head of the family is devoted by 
him to his personal and sensual gratifications. It has been computed, 
that among those whose earnings are from 10s. to 15s. weekly, at least 
one-half is spent by the man upon objects in which the other members 
of the family have no share. Among artisans earning from 20s. to 30s, 
weekly, it is said that at least one-third of the amount is in ma uy 


cases thus selfishly devoted. That this state of things need not be, and — 


that, if the people generally were better instructed as regards their 
social duties, it would not be, may safely be inferred from the fact that 
it is rarely, if ever, found to exist in those numerous cases wherein earn- 
ings not greater than those of the artisan class are all that are gained 
by the head of the family when employed upon matters where educa- 
tion is necessary. It would be monstrous to conceive of any man 
whose lot is cast among the easy classes, that he should exhibit such a 
degree of selfish indulgenc ve; and if such a case were found to exist, the 
individual would be execrated as a monster of brutality. Take even 
the case of a clerk, with a salary of 80/. a year—a small fraction 
beyond 30s. a week-—and it would be considered quite exceptional if 
it were found that anything approaching to a fourth part of the earn- 
ings were spent upon objects in which the wife and children should 
have no share. The peer—the merchant—the clerk—the artisan—and 
the Jabourer—are all of the same nature, born with the same propenst- 
ties, and subject to the like influences. It is true they are placed in 
very different circumstances, the chief difference being that of their 
early training—one, happily, which it is quite possible to remedy, and 
that by means which would in many ways add to the sum of the 
nation’s prosperity and respectability. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Comparative Statement of the Number of Emigrants arrived at the Port of 
Quebee since the Year 1829 inclusive. 


5 Years, {5 Years,| 5 Years, 


CouNTRY. from from from 3 
1829 to 1834, to 1839 to . 1845. 1846. 1847. 1848, 1849, 


1833. | 1838. | 1843. 


















From England ......... 43,386 | 28,624] 30,813 7,698 | 8,833] 9,163] 28,725] 6,084! 8,980 
x SRCLAIG se eccceses 102,264 | 54,898) 74,981 9,993 | 14,208} 21,409] 50,360} 16,582} 23,126 
a Scotkandhsevse<es 20,143 | 10,998] 16,289 2,234) 2,174). 1,645} 3,628) 3,086] 4,984 
yo GeTMANY....0005. 15 485 ee ss ke ; 1,395 436 
», Lower Ports, &c.; 1,889 1,346 L777 O17 160 : re 842 968 











Potal....s.0. see] 167,697. | 96,351] 123,860 | 20,142] 25,375 | 32,753] 90,150 97,939 38,494 


Grand Total...... (22,761. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Session 1850-51. Monday, 18th Nov., 1850. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows:— 


C. Hill, Esq. Captain Townsend Wilson. 
J. Walter, Esq., M.P. Henry Danby Seymour Esq., M.P. 
Daniel Keshan, Esq. 


The following Papers were read:— 


Vital Statistics of Iceland. By Dr. Schleisner. 


The Intensity of Cholera in the Indian Army. By Dr. Cuthbert 
Finch. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 


REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuis Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2,189 Registrars in all 
the districts of England during the Spring quarter ending June 30th, 1850; and the 
Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places of 
worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent Regis- 
trars’ Offices, in the quarter which ended March 31st, 1850. The Return of mar- 
-Yiages is not complete; but the numbers wanting are inconsiderable, and have been 
supplied from the Returns of previous years. 


It is often stated that the marriages of a country increase after epidemics; which 
by destroying the heads of families, ‘‘make room” for new establishments. This 
theory derives little countenance from the English returns, for the greatest increase 
that has latterly been observed in marriages took place in 1844-5-6, after a period 
of low mortality; while the marriages fell, and showed no disposition to rise, after 
the high mortality which prevailed from the middle of 1846 to the middle of 1847, 
and again from influenza at the close of 1847 and the first quarter of 1848. The 
increase of the marriages in 1850 is therefore probably due, not to the cholera, but 
to the improved prospects of the people, which, it has been before shown, so often 
lead to this result. The marriages increased in Brighton, Cheltenham, Norwich, 
Birmingham, Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and Sheffield; while cholera was not 
fatal in 1849 to many heads of families in any of these towns. In Merthyr Tydfil, 
Salisbury, Leeds, and Manchester, cholera was fatal in 1849, and the marriages 
increased in 1850; but in Hull and Liverpool, where cholera also reigned, the mar- 
riages declined, or were stationary, in the first two quarters of the year 1850. 


The births registered in the quarter that ended March 31st, 1850, were 144,602; 
in the quarter that ended June 30th, 155,727. Births are always more numerous 
in the first than in the second half of the year; and from 1840 to 1845, the births 
registered in the first quarters were morc numerous than those registered in the 
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second quarters of the six years; but in 1846, 8, 9, 50, a change has taken place, 
and the excess of births has been thrown upon the June quarters. The number of 
births in the June quarter of 1850 is the greatest ever registered in England in the 
same time. The annual rate of births is obtained by comparing the number of 
children born in a given time with the corrected population. It was in the last 
June quarter 3°489 per cent., which is the same as the rate in the corresponding 
quarter of 1849, and less than that in the June quarter of 1846, but much more 
than in any other June quarter of the years 1839-1850. 


IncREASE OF PopuLATION.—In the quarter encing June 1850, the births re- 
gistered were 155,727; the deaths registered were 93,005; the excess of births over 
deaths was 62,722. The natural increase of the population was 62,722, without 
taking into account the births of children who may have escaped registration. In 
the same period, the number of emigrants from London, Plymouth, and Liverpool 
(the only English ports at which there are Government emigration officers), was - 
61,778. It might hence be inferred that the population of England was stationary; 
but a great number of the 50,156 emigrants from Liverpool were, it is believed, from 
Ireland, and there has been for many years an uninterrupted stream of Ivish im- 
migration, which has replaced the emigrants of English origin; so that, notwith- 
standing the emigration, the population of England increased at a faster rate from 
1831 to 1841, than the probable excess of births over deaths would imply. 


The mortality is now, it is gratifying to report, much below the average. It has 
not been so low in any of the corresponding quarters since 1837, when the new 
system of registration commenced, except in the quarter ending June 1844. The 
rate of mortality per cent. per annum in the quarter was 2°084. At this rate 1 in 
192 persons died in the last three months; in 1847, 1 in 161 persons died in the 
same time. This shows clearly how much the risk of life has declined. The aver- 
age chance of living through the three months April, May, June, among persons of 
all ages, is 179 to 1. 


The Registrars in their notes refer to sanitary measures, to the state of employ- 
ment, and to other circumstances which affect the social condition of the people, as 
probable causes of the happy improvement in the public health, The registrar of 
Llanelly refers to the depressed state of the iron trade in his district; but this is a 
solitary case; and the general tone of the notes is, as expressed by the registrar of 


Kington, that ‘‘the people are employed, and feel the great blessing of cheap and 
plentiful provisions.’’ 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending March 31st, 1846-50 ; Births 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending June 30th, 1846-50, in the 
Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 














Marriages. | Births, Deaths. 





Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 











Population. 
| Mar., June, June, 
1846........ 31,417 | 1846........ 149,450] 1846........ 90,231 
1831...” 13,896,797 1847 voce 2/5480) 1849 occ. 139,072) 1847........ 106,718 
reovdese, SOZOGO) LOROS sabes 149,760) 1848........ 99,730 
W415. i5.3 15,914,148 . 
sooseess 2094/0} 1849........ 153,822] 1849........ 102,143 


vocvoee 00,4991 1850........ 155,727] 1850......... 93,005 





ae 


— 1850.) 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
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Causes, in the Quarters ending June of the Four Years, 1847-48-49-50. 









_ CAUSES OF DEATA. 















Quarters ending J uae.* 








CAUSES OF DEATH. 


| Quarters ending June.* 

















1847. | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. 1847, | 1848. | 1849. | 1850. 
ALL CAUSES....... Meier Ss.c0ns 12,361 112,945 |13,008 |11,288|| Il. Scrofula............{ 73 | 100) kk ad 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 12,331 |12,877 112,927 {11,1382 gabes plerenrer ee ead crake) Stake aye 
Phihisis or Con- {1 1 733 | 1,699 | 1,708 | 1,548 
I. Zymotic Diseases....| 2,148 | 3,611 | 3,203 | 2,082 sumption...... ie 3 2 
: Hydrocephalus ....| 407 | 405 | #883 | 820 
SPORADIC DISEASES. EV.2 Géphatitis.......3.5 173 | 140 | 151 a 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apoplexy .......... 317 | 256 330 | 337 
ree: Diseases of 548 | 560} 558 | 526 Paralysis .......... 255 | 269} 278 | 262 
Wncertain’ or var | Delirium Tremens..| 35 35 33 41 
riable Seat ...... : Chorea ......-+.06. Nolte. oe 4 
III. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,440 | 2,408 | 2,309 | 2,118 Epilepsy......... coef LOD") 68) 745 es 
IV. Diseases of theBrain, Tetanus......... Se 2 my 7 6 
Snel sMactow. \ 1,590 | 1,446 | 1,571 | 1,479 Enedotige nc -s<+ce)- Bl on 2Bf, Slee 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........| 526 | 499 | 516) 417 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart 1} 515| 365 | 487 | 472 Disease of Brain, &c.| 148) 155 | 161 180 
and Blood-Vessels § V. Pericarditis ...... --| 34 2} 34 26 
Mi Diseases ..0f the Aneurism .......... 15 26 26 24 
anes cia atthe (fy ase 1j 635 i008 igo Disease of Heart....| 466| 324 | 427 | 422 
other Organs of {| ’ : ; VI. Laryngitis..... sees AZo ns 6 44; 60 
Respiration .... Bronchitis ........ 710 | 565 | 745 | 696 
VII. Diseases of the Sto-) Pleurisy ....+++.+00- 67 56 48 | 35 
mach, Liver, and l 830 | 728 | 783 710 Pneumonia ........ 748 | 732 815 712 
other Organs of rf Asthma ...........- 201 | 186] 152} 127 
Digestion ...... nd paecuee of Lungs, &c tae ae es .; 
7III. Diseases of the Kid- ] . Teething..........-- y € 
iS ee Bee SRG dee wee tee @OINSE Yi aisle cise ete 20 aA oe : 
. Childbirth, Diseases | r ‘ Gastritis:....02. <2 --| 30 v4 
= Sees aaa &e. t 177 | 112) 101 | Fae LEITCIS oe. 10,0 «151-1 106 82 89 87 
X. Rheumatism,  Dis- Peritonitis.......... 66 65 59 59 
os ofthe Bones ie. | 92] 92) 102 Ascivess-.2..}-.04-0% 23| 24] 25] 2t 
Weinis, &c. 2.4. =. Ulceration (of Im-t} 43] ga} 97 | 22 
X1. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 22 2] 20 27 testines, &C.).. § as eee 
Cellular Tissue,&c § IslOWNEY cecodaeoosc -| 45 40; 37 41 
ions......| 40 58 35 43 INGINS codcoapeodeucc 37 24 37 36 
XII. Malformat Sos . : 
XIII. Premature Birth & {| 986 | .292 | 298) 288 Intussusception ....} 22 12 15 13 
Debility ........ se Stricture of the In- ) q7 2 11 9 
MiV. Atrophy ............ 291 | 812 | 268 | 239 testinal Canal.. § 
ees ois sos c ot .ade 664 | 498 | 465) 484 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 88 85 66 55 
BX@Vi Pee SUGGEN scsi seers 150} 1383 | 172) 180 Disease of Pancreas a 3 pet Bu oy 
XVII. Violence, Privation, Hepatitis oSSicgnieaes 59 39 39 60 
f Cold anil intem:} 395 | 425 | 427| 454 Jeuindice’ 40.000. 36| 3B] 44| 293 
perance ....... Disease of Liver....| 155 | 183 | 160 | 128 
Disease of Spleen ..| .. 2 3 4 
VII -Nephritis: oic3 «/si0 éi i) 2 2 
Nephria (or | ‘ ° ‘ 
P, Small Pox......sica. 13) | 381 | 113) 1038 Bright’s Disease) || * 32 | 35), 34 
Measles........-.3aq | 2771 306) 868 | 232 Jschxthiaw ecerestasiia 2 3 2 2 
Scarlatina....:...0. 174} 816 | 497 | 234 Diabetesinc.tiets.cc% 7 10 12 9 
Hooping Cough ....| 392] 449] 739 | 405 StGiletesemeeo corns 13 9 5 7 
Croup ...-.--eeeeees 50| 80] 91 82 Cysts eiy.223 S085 7 lv 9} 10 
Thrush ........-... 35 49 35 23 Stricture of Urethra 1} 2) 10 5 
ID AIE NCE AS leet atelsis cts 202 | 289} 240} 200 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.{ 104 59 61 61 
DATSUNS Aes ogocobor 39 4] 41 25 EX. Paramenias. coe 6. 4 &) 1 3 
@holerat 22.00.64 4 17 3268 9 Ovarian Dropsy .... 20 8 6 15 
PM WEMIZ Aes ae «iclclela al> 23 5 16 36 Childbirth,seeMetrial 102 63 59: 59 
Purpura and Scurvy 25 12 \4 13 Dis. of Uterus, &c...} 1 38 35 45 
BSUC Ts ve cs vet ons Ss 1) 10 sy) 3 Dea AMES: tees aiereteres 4 c 1 3 
Remittent Fever.... 16 29 22 27 Rheumatism ...... 84 55 46 54 
Infantile Fevert .... 10 7 5 10 Disease ofJoints,&c.| 73 37 45 45 
SEY BRB: Feo aians ays; l0.« 568 | 882] 512) 426 || XI. Carbuncle.......... 3 6 5) 5 
Metria, or Puer- : Phlegm ons se ter-1-- 7 5 8. 12 
peral Fever, see (| .. 60 | 57 51 Disease of Skin, &c.| 12 10 7 10 
Childbirth...... j XVII. Intemperance...... Ee Ieee 13 23 
Rheumatic Fever, | i: 7 16 Privatd Oye. s-10¢ clerte 12 13 4 
see Rheumatism j| °° Want of Breast 
Erysipelas.......... 107 129 114 103 Milk, see Priva} is 32 42 32 
SYNE: arcesic aiessie Poo 33 3] 43 23 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, \ i ll 2 5 Negheetirn. dsles2 ee We 4 4 
see Mortification J Cold, see Privation..| .. ee 0 1 
Hydrophobia ...... xe Rs oe os HOTsOMarserctierasterere 39 27 25 
JI.. Hemorrhage ...... 52 45 44 46 Burns and Sealds.. ( 41 62 63 
Dropsy ..... miveteisieie 216 | 190) 209%) 191 Hanging, &c. .... 42 32 Hee. 
PRISSCESS: ceicls\e1 cee: 0 2 ll 19 15 17 Drowning ........ 370 78 67 6] 
CONTI reacties a6 velo a 24 8 16 8 Fractures and Con- 
PAstulay oa.c eee s 3s 5 7 6 8 EUSIONGM. coset 133} 189) 13) 
Mortification ...... 20 52 42 25 Wounds.......... 30 26 18 
ANCOR Keren 5 stejareis sie 197 | 224} $97 | 219 Other Violence.... 10 12 19 
Gouts <hc essen es 14 15 24 12 Causes noi specified| 30 68 81 | 106 


* The mortality of the districts of Lewisham and Hampstead was included in the Metropolitan returns 


at the commencement of 1847, for the first time. Therefore the deaths for the previous year are not con- 
tained in the above table. In the quarter ending June, 1846, they were 162. 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague ternis, such as 
“found dead,?? “ natural causes,” &c., &c. 

t In the years previous to 1848, “ Worms” and “Infantile Fever” were classed together. The former, of 
very rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. * 
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1850. } Miscellaneous, 373 


REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 10th October, 1849 and 1850; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 285.) 





| Years ending 10th October. 
Sources of Revenue. 

















1849. 1850. Increase. Decrease. 
£ La £ £ 
SEONG, esenay-isensMsasoyesvneardins 18,657,563 | 18,738,805 81,242 re 
By A) a aca gh OEE, 12,381,916 | 12,913,102 531,186 aes 
PENDS Sess A ctanesdasediacs 6,328,233 6,145,780 ne 182,433 
(LEC SRS, See na Rs Hae 4,326,901 4,335,086 8,185 ane 
PCOMELE VIE AX Sof ocausaceoeens<e 5,383,199 ‘9,413,701 30,502 ae 
POSt OME. 6 otis insdicrices 852,000 820,000 re 32,000 
CO LANSs osiicsoscionccvocsie-oo 130,000 160,000 30,000 ae 
Miscellaneous _..............00000 212,543 216,569 4,026 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,272,335 | 48,743,043 685,141 214,433 
Khina Money o..2..c-.ccecacs 84,284 ie a6 84,284 
Imprest and other Moneys. 558,265 684,288 126,023 ee 
Repayments of Advances.... 565,383 698,411 133,028 
Total Income........ 49,480,267 | 50,125,742 944,192 298,717 
Deduct Deereaseud 3.03.5: ncaa k, 298,717 
Increase on the Year ............cccccccccee00e. 645,475 


Se ee 
—  ———eOoqoq®oqoqo®o®«=«=S= $$$S$=$@MmED 








Quarters ending 10th October, 
Sources of Revenue. a ee 
1849. 1850, Increase. Decrease, 
£ £ ie, ae 
WO HEEOMNG: “ay... 6.650 eae DyAOe 2 he 9,251,883 sae 1,389 
PECIN Cad eos chicavde gute 4,287,577 4,103,343 Ban 184,234 
Be Sed eoescisovuicauce tonne 1,686,747 1,507,028 saa 179,719 
© gee a eR oe : 203,057 186,613 tise 16,444 
eo perty: PAM sicciscccdecni geet: 1,914,006 1,867,864 ae 46,142 
OB OO TACE ss saissssovceck toecoake 224,000 227,000 3,000 wee 
FG TG Cr te 20,000 20,000 aa 
WAISCELARCOUS.- .......scnecseerenas 21,902 28,727 6,825 


Total Ordinary Revenue .... 13,610,561 | 13,192,458 o820 427,928 
China None yi o..5..05 deevsdenck. ts 





Imprest and other Moneys _ 120,134 121,615 1,481 
Repayments of Advances .... 166,199 293,813 | 127,614 
‘Totat Income, 13,896,894 | 13,607,886 | 138,920 | 427,928 
CAG BDC tse) 0 sh loses tentacles 138,920 
Detrease:on the Quaueers sonic sscds esc hei 289,008 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 10th October, 1850, was 13,618,836/. The total charge upon it 
was 8,566,975/., leaving a surplus of 5,051,8611. 

The surplus of the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 10th October, 1850, 
was 5,051,861/. 

The surplus of Revenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, and for the payment of Supply Services in the quarter ending 10th October, 
1850, was 1,266,180/. 
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CORN. 
Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 






































Week of the Third Quarter of 1850; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 286.) 
Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, 
Board of Trade. eee 
Weekly| of Six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average ee Average | Average | Average |Average | Average 
Duty. 
Weeks ending, 

1850. 6. GNSS AE BO ski Ma dB $3. dads ed 

July Bie chad hanas ag 40 11 40> aE 87 93.2.) 26 14-26 T1 
Be em, ies cae ee{eal B81 20" U6 | 2h 6 Os 93 3 126 104.28 4 

DBE etn eucrs ei, scers iors 01s ~ ecent 42 4] 4011 | 22 3117.9 | 22 7) i 2426 SG 

OF er ee od pA BOOT AL 6 9 Be aS ye Oa aee eee ie 

August ere Mb as eee co fae tb eee 181 | 92°" SoRe7 5 Balers 
OR terereretstat ecole 2 eo Aa Dd PaO) 22 oe, Fes = Sa 28 B27 8 

V7 os i kn bbe PUES B P2AS AG) 22 OSS ai Sk Oa ee eae 10 

D4 ls eaten awos oa wep aoe Dead sD ete O 17°94 BOsT0 P28. 2 1a 

34 aaOo Gos BOS : AS 6 | 43. 71-92 41.17.94 23. 45) 28. 1.) 2673 
September 7 ....escccecececesees AS 9.) 48. 71 28-041 A¥chl | 95- 4:.28 dE ees 
A etavste oi ote" eene Beste siers elie) ots 42 10| 43 5 |28 91|17 4 | 2610} 28 9} 27 10 

Dice en sae ee Sate od | EAB coe ee. BO (ek 96° 41.29 7 }728 9 

OB aa ila ole 2 ae 8 | ao. OT 4. erro. S 96 4:1) 29 5129.6 

Average of the Quarter ..-+secese cers 42 10 ait 59.9 197" -7 1-23 114) 28-2 eae 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months 
ending 5th July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1850; the Quantities Entered for 
Home Consumption during the same Months ; and the Quantities remaining in W are- 
house at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 286.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.) 
ere SESE 


WHEAT. 


eR eas ae pene a Se 


Quantities entered for Home 





























Months Imported, Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending <= re 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1850. qrs. qrs. qrs. girs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
5th July | 392,383 4,714 | 397,097 | 394,094 | 4,714 398,808 15,436 47 15,483 
5th Aug.| 470,819 | 4,873 475,692 | 473,346 | 4,873 | 478,219 12,944 | 9 12,953 
5th Sept.| 310,708 | 1,714 312,422 | 310,708 | 1,714 | 312,422 12,944 9 12,953 


EE 


WHEAT-FLOUR. 





— 


Quantities entered for Home | 






































Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month's end. 
ending. Ties a 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1850. cewts. ewts. cwts. cewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cewts. ewts. 
5th July | 230,678 | 2,007 232,685 | 230,629 | 2,007 232,636 9,403 2 9,405 © 
5th Aug.| 229,226 | 11,910 241,136 | 229,226 | 11,910 241,13 7,513 11 7,524 
5th Sept.| 276,189 | 10,385 286,574 | 278,056 | t0,385 288,441 5,644 Tl 5,655 


ee ca A iS EE 


Re a ee ee EERE COT RC ee ee 


tees art eat Cana 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 6th July, the 3rd and 81st August, and 
the 28th September, 1850.—( Continued from p. 288.) 


{From the “ London Gazette.’’] 





Issuzt De ParTMENT. 


Weeks ending, 


6th July, 1850. | 3rd Aug., 1850. | 3lst Aug., 1850. | 28th Sept., 1850. 














£ £ £ 



































cA 
Notes issued 30,152,515 30,190,710 30,103,815 30,083,295 
Government Debt .... 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,J00 11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. 15,928,057 15,986,752 15,883,857 15,863,337 
Silver Bullion ........ 224,458 203,958 219,958 219,958 
OAL os 5» asx. 30,152,515 30,190,710 30,103,815 30,083,295 
BankinG DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’ Capital.... 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
BI (ets) ae api pe Ser eld Seiten 3,089,916 3,191,367 3,536,662 3,560,587 
Public Deposits ......| 9,564,513 § 480,874 8,261,281 10,854,230 
Other Deposits........ 9,273,018 9,976,414 9,281,099 8,877,696 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,250,349 1,331,720 1,305,014 1,247,484 
Total? 0:05). ous 37,739,796 34,533,375 36,937,056 39,092,997 
Government Securi- 
ties, including Dead 14,374,908 14,285,583 14,430,847 14,433,230 
Weight Annuities. . 
Other Securities ...... 11,943,840 10,139,611 11,419,381 12,985,843 
IN OOS) cece doe loot ae 10,695,955 9,476,515 10,421,070 11,049,995 
Gold and Silver Coin .. 716,093 631,666 665,758 623,929 
Totalms. cscewise 37,730,796 34,533,375 36,937,056 39,092,997 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 13th July, 10th August, and Tth September, 
1850.—(Continued from p. 288.) 

















Banks. Spas ae eee 7th gi ie ays 2 
England—Private Banks .......... 3,529,138 3,502,161 3,411,984 
Joint Block Beaks e 2,718,485 2672582 | 2,611,314 
Se et eee ae } 8,238,520 3,172,656 3,173,646 
Beg ay Ry ers ane ia at 4,144,819 4,078,255 4,153,979 
2 a . | 13,630,962 | 13,425,654 | 13,350,923 


SEES TEES RE FR ERB LEB EE ESTE IH IE LE TC SS TIE SER ESE A CT IS EA STL 


Serre | 
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Page 
AGRICULTURAL Statistics of Ireland. 
By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. .... 
Annual Report, Sixteenth, of the Sta- 
tistical Society, Session 1849-50.... 
Association, British, for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Nineteenth 
Meeting of, held at Birmingham, 
September 12th and 19th, 1849. 
Section F. Statistics .... . 
Averages, on the Relative Value of, 
derived from different numbers of _ 
observations, eae A. pei B., 
Hon. Sec. ee we 


25 


97 


85 


30 


Bank of England, see Currency. 
Banks, Country, see Country Banks. 
Bankruptcies in England and Wales, 
in each Month of the Quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1849, showing 
the Counties and Branches of In- 
dustry in which they have occurred 
Barton, John, Esq. The Influence 
of Subdivision of the Soil on the 
Moral and Physical Well-being of 
the People of England and Wales, 
by eee Ae ck. SH eee OS 
Books, Foreign, Customs Duties 


96 


on ERAS hs AEE AOE tsecy Leia O 
Brewers and Licensed Victuallers, 

Number of, in 1848 ... e279 
Bricks, Duties on .... 2G F 


British Dominions in India, Contri- 
butions to the Statistics of Sugar 
produced within the, by Lieut.- 

Colo W Th. Sykes, POR.S. ae ad 

British Museum, Number of Visitors 
to the, 1844-1849 _.... 

Brittany, Abstract of the Report of a 
Tour in the Five Departments of, 
during 1840 and 1841, under in- 
structions from the Academy of the 
Moral and Political Sciences, made 
by MM. Benoiston de Chateauneuf 
and Villermé, Members of that 
Academy, from the Fourth Volume 
of the Memoirs of the Academy of 
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